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CENSUS OP INDIA, 1921. 

MYSOEK. 


INTEODUCTIOY. 


This Eeport deals with the sixth Census ot the Mysore State taken, synchronous- 
ly with British India. on Friday the LSth Marcli lOTI , the live previous censuses 
having been taken on the dates lueiuioncl below: 

14th November 1871. -26th February 1891. 

17th February 1881. 1st March 1901. 

10th March 1911. 

The 18th March i921 was selected for taking the Census on the grounds that 
there was enough moonlight on that night for the enumerators to finish their rounds 
before midnight and that fewer fairs and festivals which would draw the people 
away from their homes occurred on that date. 

■2. The boundaries of the State remained unchanged since 1911. The areas of 
districts, taluks and other tracts given in Part II iTablesj are based on the figures 
contained in the “Season and Crop Report" issued by the Revenue Commissioner ; 
and are, except where otherwise stated, the same as those given in Part II of the 
Census Eeport for 1911. 

8. The methods of enumeration and tabulation followed at the present Census 
were, with slight differences, simitar to those of the Census of 1911 ; and a full de- 
scriptive account of the methods and the machinery adopted during the census 
operations will be found in a separate volume of Administrative Report (Part III 
of the Census Report). An epitome is however given below of the main features 
connected with the census operations. 

4. To the reader w ho desii es to know the why and the wherefore of the successive 
stages of census operaoioirs, tnis paragraph is addressed. Let such a reader betake 
himself, in the spirit of research, to a small village of about ten or fifteen houses 
situated m any taluk of the State and far from railways and provincial and dis- 
trict fund roads. Let him their tackle the problem of censusing the inhabitants of 
the village, who because of their distance from the “ maddiirgcrawd will be moi-e 
or less stationary. He wdl then discover gradually the necessity for constitutincr 
the village into a census block, for numbering the houses for facility of enumera" 
tion, tor appointing the village Patel or Shanbhog as the enumerator and for 
having a preliminary census record. If he then takes up successivelv the 
problem of censusing (a) a village near a railway station, (b) a taluk headimarter 
town, (n a district headquarter town, (d, a city, e) forest and hilly tracts (/) rail 
ways, y) floating population on the census night, he will realise the cooenev of the 
several rules and directions given in the Census Code m regard to these subjects 
t le mam objects aimed at being to avoid the omission and duplication of any person 

and to cause the least inconvenience to his ordinary avocations durim. ^he 
census operations. 

o. In March 1920, the Census Superintendent issued the first circular in 
regard to census work surveying briefly the general plan of work in the districts 
and cities up to the date of final enumeration on the 18th March 1921. This w ' 
followed by another m April promulgating instructions regarding the provision^ 
formation of census divisions and the preparation of charge lists. 
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6. This Eeguiatiun which gave legislative sanction for all the operations 
connected with the Census received the assent of His Highness the Maharaja on 
the 29th April 1920 and was published in the Gazette of 10th June. The Govern- 
ment subsequently published a notification in the Gazette on the 9th July 
directing that the Census should be regarded as of paramount importance wdiile it 
lasted and regulating among others, the attitude of the officials in all Departments 
and ot the general public towards census operations. 

7. As in 1901 and 191 1. the bulk of the instructions tor the taking of the Census 
was issued in the form of a code in four parts, the first part being distributed at the 
close of J.Iay 1920, the second and third parts being issued in September and the 
fourth part in October of the same year. Instructions on minor points not provided 
for in the code were communicated by means of circulars 


Formation 8 . Every taluk or suh-taluk and every district headquarter town (including 
divisions^ Bangalore and Mysore Cities) was constituted into a single and separate census 
charge, important towns like Davaugere and Chikballapur etc., being also con- 
stituted into separate charges at the Deputy Commissioner's discretion. The 
Kolar Gold Fields area was treated as a cit}- area for census purposes and divided 
into eight census charges. 


House 

number- 

ing. 


Aopoint- 
ment of 
census 
officers. 


In rural areas a village was split up into one or more blocks; and a group of 
entire villages more or less in close geographical proximity formed a circle. 

In the case of urban and city areas, each street (or natural group of houses) was 
divided into one or more blocks and each municipal division (technically known as 
ward or inohalla; into one or more circles. In forming blocks and circles, the 
principal rule for guidance was that as these were artificial census units and that as 
the census tables would be drawn up only for natural (or administrative' units 
like village, town etc., a whole nunihtr of these artificial units, say blocks, should 
form a single natural (or administrative) unit, say the village. This point "was fully 
developed in the instructions for forming census divisions. The provisional for- 
mation of census divisions was completed in June 1920 and the final formation in 
November, A list of census charges as thus formed was published in Government 
Notification No. G. 13049 (!'/ Census 29-20-2. dated 8th January 1921. 

9. House numbering was taken up in J une 1920 and nearly completed through- 
out the State by the end of October. All dwelling houses whether occupied or un- 
occupied and all enclosed places likely to be inhabited on the 18th March 1921 w’ere 
systematically numbered in every village, town and city, a dwelling house being- 
defined as a house or portion thereof occupied by a single commensal family includ- 
ing its resident servants. 

10. Aftei the completion of house numbering and of the final formation of 
census divisions, the appointment of census officers naturally followed ; that is a 
Charge Superintendent tor each ch-arge, a Supervisor for each circle, within the 
charge and an Enumerator for one or more blocks. There were thus 100 Charge 
Superintendents, 2,790 Supervisors and 35,140 Enumerators for the State. 


Tours of order to stimulate census work and ascertain by actual inspection the 

the Census working of the codal instructions, the Census Superintendent toured in Julv 19-20 
tende^nt* portions of Bangalore and Kolar Districts. The touring w'as resumed in the 
and his months ot Decetnber 1920. J-inuary. February and March 1921, informal conferen- 

Assist- ees with the Deputy Commissioners of districts having been held in the interval 

District October 1920) at Bangalore and Mysore. District conferences 

confer- were held by the Census Su])erinterident generally at the district head quarter towms 

ences. in the months of January aud February 1921 to discuss the progress of census 

work, to remove doubts and difficulties and to draw up programmes of future work. 
With a similar object the two Assistants to the Census Superintendent were also 
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constantly on the move in all parts of the State until the. date of final enumera- 
tion. 

12. With a view to bring into prominence the sucee&.sive stages in census 
operations and to ensure adequate attention to each stage in good time, a census pro- 
caleudar showing the chain of census operations in all the districts till the end 
of 1920 was issued in the last week of June 1920, forms of fortnightly progress reports 
from the Charge Superintendent.s to the Census Superintendent being also simul- 
taiieouslv distributed As the programme thus laid down was somewhat dislocated 
by the press strike, outbreak of plague, etc., a revised calendar for December 1920 
was issued early in that month; and the calendar from 1st January 1921 onwards 
until the close of the slip copying in the districts was circulated in the latter part 
of December 1920. 


13. At this Census, a change was made by which the census of railways 
was incorporated with that of the districts and cities within which thej were 
situated; and railway census officers thus worked directly under the Deputy 
Commissioners of distiicts and the Presidents of city areas. Pait III of the 
Mysore Census Code dealt specially with the census of railways within the juris- 
diction of the Mysore Government. 

14. In January 1921, instructions were issued for regulating the census of 
certain special tracts in Mysore and Hassan Districts consisting mostl} of inha- 
bited forest and hilly regions. 

15. In the case of institutions like jails, lock-ups, hospitals, etc., special 
arrangements were made for both preliminary and final enumeration. 
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16. Preliminary enumeration tor the writing up of the general census sche- prelimi- 
dules) commenced soon after the census divisions and agency were finally nary Enu- 
constituted and house numbering was checked with reference to block lists. The aeration, 
forms of census schedules were, with slight differences, the same as those pre- 
scribed for British India. The preliminary enumeration began in February 1921 
and was completed by about the middle of March. 


17. In the last week of February 1921, proclamations in English and Kan- Proclama- 
nada were issued to all the inhabitants of villages and towns (including cities) 
requesting them as far as possible to remain in tbeir houses on the night of the 18th 

March 1921, to keep their dogs muzzled and to help the census enumerator with 
a light on his arrival. 

18. With a view to utilize the services of all available officials in the final Closing of 
enumeration and with the object of expediting the preparation of the provisional 

totals, all public offices, courts and schools, in the State were closed for three , 

days on the 17th, 18th and 19th March 1921. 

19. For the final Census of the floating population like (a) the gathering at Special 
jatras, fairs and festivals, (b) carters, (c) touring officials, (d) passengers in railway 
trains, separate rules were issued in Parts II and III of the Mysore Census Code- joj, tjjg 

Then' was no preliminary enumeration in such cases. enumera- 

tion of the 
floating 
popula- 
tion. 

20. The final Census took place on the 18th March 1921 and consisted in the Final enu- 
correction of the preliminary census record with reference to the actual facts on meration. 
the night of the final Census. 

21. Special arrangements having been made for the making up of provisional I^ovi- 
totals in districts and city areas, the same were telegraphed to the Census Commis- 
sioner for India on the 24th March 1921. After the application of a variety of totals, 
tests during tabulation, the final totals for the population of the State (including 
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Civil and Military Station, Bangaloiv) were ascertained to be o. 978, 89-2 consisting 
of 3,047,117 males and 2,931,775 females; and ditfered from the provisional totals 
by -f 2,232. 

22. A census of industrial establishments as at the Census of 1911 but on a 
more extended scale was taken on first April 1921. The results of this Census are 
contained in Table XXII of Part II and are also dealt with in Chapter XII of 
this Report. 

23. Apart from the industrial census and as a novel feature of the 1921 Cen- 
sus, statistical and general information on certain subjects bearing on the economic 
life of the people was collected by the Deputy Commissioners of districts and the 
Presidents of city areas after the Industrial Census was over. This information is 
utilized in Chapter XII of the Report. 

24. A single Central Abstraction Office for the State was organized in April 
1921 and was located in two rented buildings on the Lai-Bagh Road. It was equip- 
ped with furniture either loaned from the Headquarter Offices in Bangalore or made 
to order. The chapters on Sorting and Compilation were issued in .June 1921. 

25. At this Census, a departure was made by which slip copying was done 
either by enumerators along with preliminary enumeration or by a special establish- 
ment in census charges after the completion of final enumeration. The chapter on 
Slip copying (forming Part V of the Census Code) was accordingly issued in Febru- 
ary 1921. The slip copying in all the census charges was over by about the end 
of July 1921, only the schedules of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, being 
slip-copied in the Central Abstraction Office. 

2C. Sorting of the slips for the several census tables began in August 1921 
and was completed by about the end of January 1922. Compilation proceeded 
more or less simultaneously with sorting and was over in March 1922. 

Tabulation (or the preparation of tables in the forms laid down by the Gov- 
ernment of India) progressed along with compilation and was finished by the end of 
March 1922 when the last Tables were sent to Press. Part II (of the Census 
Report) comprising the Imperial Tables was issued from the Press in the last week 
of June 1922, advance copies of the volume having been sent to the Census Com- 
missioner for India in the first week of June. 

27. Besides Part I (Report and II (Imperial Tables J *three other parts will 
contain the results of the Census ; — 

* Part III Administrative. 

,, lY Talukwar Tables. 

, V Village Population Tables. 

26. As the census operations are not yet over, the final figures showing the 
cost of census are not available ; but the following comparative statement will suffice 


for practical purposes. 





Census 1921 



Census 1911 

Years 

Expenditure 

Remarks 

Years 

Expenditure ^ Remarks 

1919-20 

11,885 

1 1 Actual (In- 

1909-10 

t 

5,000 j ^ r , /T^ 

1920-21 

1,01,676 

1 1- eludes printing 

1910-11 

5H OfK) ! \J3o©s 

1921-22 

1,34,181 

jj charges. 

1911-12 

7i;000 

1922-2d 

35,000 

j Budget. 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

23,000 i 

4,000 J 

Total 

2,82,742 

1 

i 

Total 

! 1,61,000 


I 
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The increase of expenditure in the present Census is due to the enormous rise 
in the cost of paper, printing charges and other items. 

29. Sannads (or certificates) have been distributed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioners of districts and the Presidents of city areas to a large number of Enumera- 
tors and Supervisors who did good woik during the Census, 118 Money-prizes being 
also awarded to 89 sipiervisors and 24 census clerks for meritorious work; while the 
services of such of the Charge Superintendents and Divisional Census Officers as 
did zealous work are recorded in Government Proceedings Xo. iM. 8642 — 701 Census 
15-21-2, dated 18th February 1922. Among the Deputy Commissioners, those of 
Tumkur and Hassan Districts ( Messrs. Ananda Kao Sirsi and Veukoba Kao.) 
distinguished themselves by taking special interest in the census operations within 
their districts. To all others who have in any way co-operated or helped to expedite 
the census work since the beginning in .January 1920 the acknowledgments of the 
Census Superintendent are hereby rendered. The thanks of the Census Superin- 
tendent are also due to Mr. X. S. Subba Kao, Principal of the Maharaja's College, 
Mysore, for giving access to certain recent literature regarding the population 
question discussed i]i Chapter XII of the Keport ; and to Messrs. M. Sadasiva Kao 
and K. K. Krishnaswamiengar for help in the revision of the proofs. 

30, If any reader should be disposed to question, like Sir Robert Giffen who 
groaned about thirty years ago at the portentous bulk of the census reports of a 
vertain country, the wisdom or propriety of issuing a census report in five 
columes, the following explanatory statement may enable such a reader to form his 
own judgment in the matter. The X^'autical Almanac is, as is well known, publish- 
ed annually by the British Admiralty for the use of the officers navigating the 
British Naval and Mercantile Marine. In the same way a decennial census repoit 
may be said to be intended for the use of the statesman, the legislator, the finan- 
cier, the economist, the mt'dical practitioner, the sociologist, the statistician, the 
actuary and other teclmical experts in order to enable them to accelerate the pro- 
gress of the country within their respective spheres of influence during the next 
ten years. On this point the following passage from Burn’s Vital Statistics will be 
found instructive. 

“The study of vital statistics is the link connecting the statesman, the histo- 
rian, the medical practitioner, the statistician and the actuary, but it appeals to 
each in a different way.” 
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REPORT 


ON THE 

CENSUS OF MYSORE STATE, 1921. 


CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

1. Imperial Table I, Subsidiary Tables I, II, III and VI of this Chapter and 
Provincial Table I embody the statistics pertaining to area, population and density. 
Por a clear understanding of these statistics it is necessary to look at them as a 
whole for the State and afterwards to analyse them by divisions, districts and 
taluks. By the term “ population ” as used in these tables is to be understood, 
unless there is anything repugnant in the contest the “ actual population enume- 
rated as residing” within the limits of the Mysore State (including Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, Bangalore) on the 18th March 19-21. By “ natural population ” is 
understood the population which claims the Mysore State as its birthplace on the 
18th March 1921 or in other words the actual population minus immigrants plus 
emigrants {vide Subsidiary Table IV). 

2. The population of the State (including the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore) on the 18th March 1921 was 5,978,892 persons distributed into 16,568 
inhabited villages and 105 towns (including cities) the nuinber of inhabited houses 
being 1,196,883 and the number of persons per square mile being 203. The mean 
density of population has steadily increased from 142 in 1881 to 203 in 1921 and the 
following table exhibits the present density of population in the State as compared 
with certain adjacent provinces and states in Southern India and with certain 
countries of Europe. 


Counfci-^^ 

Area in square 
miles 

Population 

Mean density 

Mysore 

29,475 

5,978,892 

203 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

12,471,770 

151 

Travancore 

7,625 

4,006,062 

525 

Madras Presidency 

143,852 

42,794,155 

297 

Bombay • 

186,994 

26,701,148 

143 

Ceylon 

25,481 

4,504,000 

177 

Scotland 

30,406 

4.882,000 

161 

Denmark 

16,566 

3,269,000 

197 


3. If Imperial Table I and Subsidiary Table I be carefully studied, it wdll be 
seen that the mean densities in the two divisions are markedly different, being 223 
and 149 respectively and that the two divisions are differentiated from each other 
in several other respects. The normal rainfall in the Eastern Division is -dS'S 
inches against 56'6 inches, or nearly double the quantity, in the Western Division, 
the percentage of irrigated area being 9‘2 in the Eastern Division against 28‘8 in 
the Western Division. Further, the percentage of total cultivable area is 48‘7 m 
the Eastern Division against 39'3 in the Western Division, the percentage of 
gross cultivated area under rice in the Eastern Division is 10'8 against 26 in the 
Western Division, and the number of tow-ns in the Eastern Division is 72 against 
32 in the WVstern Division. Other differences in regard to longevity, civil condi- 
tion, literacy, mother-tongue and occupations will be dealt with in the respective 
chapters of the Report. It may be observed here that the natural differences or 
other artificial causes have led to the depopulation of certain portions of the Western 
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Division and that the “ Malnad Improvement Scheme” was therefore launched in 
1914 for improving the material condition of the Malnad. This matter will be 
discussed in more detail in other portions of this Report. 

4. A reference to Imperial Table I will show that of the eight districts the 
Mysore District has the largest area, followed by Chitaldrug, Tumkur, Shimoga, 
Kolar, Bangalore and Kadur in the order given, Hassan taking the last place. As 
regards population, the Mysore District again takes the lead, Kadur being the 
least populous. 

The following table exhibits the ratio of the area and population of each 
district to the total area and population of the State : - 


Percentage on Percentage on the 

District or City ‘ total area of the ' total population 

State i of the State 


1. Bangalore District (including Bangalore City) 

2. Kolar District (including Kolar Gold Fields) 

3. Tumkur District 

4. Mysore District (including Mysore City) 

5. Chitaldrug District 

6. Hassan District 

7 . Kadnr District 

8. Shimoga District 

9- Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 

Total 


I 



1044 

15’2 

10'79 

13'3 

1377 

12'9 

18‘66 

234 

14’11 

9'6 

904 

9'8 

9'47 

5’6 

13'67 

8’2 

005 

2-0 

lOO’O 

lOO’O 


On comparing the mean densities of population in the eight districts with 
the mean density for the State it will be found that four of the districts have a 
mean density higher and the other four less than that of the State. The follow- 
ing outline map will illustrate the same facts graphically. On analysing Subsi- 


MAP OF MYSORE. 

Density of population per square mile in the several districts. 



diary Table I and the outline map it will be seen that the Bangalore District 
easily takes the first place in regard to density owing to its high percentage of net 





MAP OF MYSORE. 

Density of population per square mile in the several taluks. 
Scale iO milts=l’’. 
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B.A.^’GALORE District. 

1. Bangalore. 

2. Hoskote. 

3. Devanhalli. 

4. Dodballapur. 

5. Nelamangala 

6. Magadi. 

7. Channapatiia and 

Ciosepet (Sub). 

8. Kankanhalli. 

9. Anekal. 

Kolar District. 

1. Kolar. 

2. iluibagal. 

3. Srinivaspur. 

4 . Chintamani. 

5. Sidlaghatta. 


Kolar District — coiicld. 

6. Bagex^alli and 

Gudibanda (Sub). 

7. Gnribidmir, 

8. Ciiikballapur. 

9. llalur. 

10. Bowringpet. 

Tcmkur District. 

1. Tuiukur. 

2. Maddagiri and 

Koratagere (Sub . 

3. Sira. 

4. Pavagada. 

.0. Chiknayakanhalli. 
G. Gubbi 

7. Tiptur and Turave- 

kere (Sub). 

8. Kunigal 


Mysore District. 

1. Mysore. 

2. Yedatore. 

3. Hunsur. 

4. Heggaddevankote. 

o. (iundlupet. 

6. Chamrajnagar. 

7 Naiijaiigud. 

8. T.-Narsipur. 

9. Seringapatam and 

French Hocks 
(Snb). 

10. Mandya. 

11. Nagamangala. 

12. Krishiiarajpete, 

13. Malvalii. 

14- Yelandur (Jahgir), 


Chitall^ucct District. i 

1. Cbitaldrug- ' 

2. Challakere. i 

3. Molakalmuru. j 

4. Jagalur. ! 

5. Davangere and | 

Harihar (Sub). i 

C Holalkere. ! 

7. Hosdurga. I 

8. Hinyur. 

Hassan District. 

1. Hassaii and Alur 

(Sub). 

2. Arsikere. 

3. Beiur. 

4. Manjarabad. 

o. Arkalgud. 

6. Hole-Narsipur. 

7. Channarayapatna. 


Kadur District. 

1. Cbikmagaiur. 

2. Kadur. 

3. Tarikere. 

4. Koppa andNarasim* 

harajapura (Sub), 

5. Mudgere. 

6. Sringeri (Jahgir). 

Shimoga District. 

1. Shimoga and Knmsi 

(Snb). 

2. Channagiri. 

3. Honnali. 

4. Shikarpur. 

5. Sorab. 

6. Sagar. 

7. Nagar. 

8. Tirthahalli. 
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cultivated and irrigated areas (which produce sufficient food crops) and to its 
excellent railway communication, only three taluks out of nine having still to be con- 
nected by railwa>n Moreover it possesses a good climate and a fertile soil and 
contains the Administrative Headquarters of the State. The factors of density, 
in the case of the other districts are easy of aualvsis. the low density of Shimoga 
and Kadur Districts being due to their containing large extents of hills and forests 
and to there being at present no large industries beyond the nascent Iron Works at 
Bhadravathi in Shimoga District. 

5. The density of population in the taluks and cities of the State is given in 
column 12 of Provincial Table I and the appended map illustrates the same gra- 
phically except in the case of the three taluks mentioned below. As regards the three 
taluks of Bangalore, Mysore and Bowringpet the densities entered in Provincial 
Table I differ from those in the map as the populations of the corresponding cities 
have in the map been taken into account while they have been omitted in calculat- 
ing the densitj' of the taluks in Provincial Table I. In the Eastern Division the 
taluk with the highest density is the Bangalore Taluk (including Bangalore City) 
with a mean density of 629 persons per square mile ; but if the cities be excluded 
T.-Narsipur Taluk leads with a mean density of 422, as it led at the last Census 
with a mean density of 410. Heggaddevankote Taluk has the least density (94) in 
the Eastern Division its density having declined from 103 at the last Census. In 
the Western Division Arkalgud Taluk has the highest densiH as in the 1911 Cen- 
sus although the actual density has declined from 312 to 303; Nagar Taluk having 
the lowest density of 72 against a density of 71 at the last Census. Of the eleven 
taluks included in the scale of density (300-450 per square mile) four, i.e., Arkal- 
gud, Yedatore, Seringapatam and T.-Narsipur Taluks are traversed by the Cauvery 
river from end to end and their high density is in part due to the irrigation from the 
river channels of large areas of land and to their resulting capacity to feed a large 
population. The density in the other taluks can be easily analysed with reference 
to cilmate, soil, agricultural and irrigational facilities, railway communication, 
industrial development and the like. 

6. The populations recorded at the several censuses and the rates of increase 
from decade to decade are shown below : — 


Year of census 

Population 

Increase ( + ) or 
decrease ( — ) per cent 

1871 

5,055,402 


1881 

4,186,188 

— 17'2 

1891 

4,943,604 

+ 184 

1901 

5,539,399 

+ 124 

1911 

5,806,193 

+ 4'8 

192] 

59,78,892 

+ 30 


The net variation during the past fifty years has been an increase of population 
by 923,490 persons or by 18 per cent. The State has had no accession of territory 
since 1871. The increase in the natural population during the decade as dis- 
tinguished from the actual population is 2’4 per cent (vide Subsidiary Table IV). 

7. As a large portion of the increase of population is due to the excess of 
births over deaths and as the rates of increase during the several decenniums are 
not uniform, the question ina}^ be put as to whether there is any law, or principle 
governing this increase. About a hundred and twenty years ago, T. E. Malthus 
published an essay in England laying down certain abstract propositions regarding 
the growth of population ; and these have, after much controversy, and subject to 
minor modifications in detail, been accepted by most of the classical economists. 
As a reference to these propositions will clarify and shorten the subsequent discus- 
sions about the growth and distribution of population in Mysore, it will be conve- 
nient to recapitulate them below (as given by Bagehot and Nicholson). 

I a ) Population has a tendency to outstrip the means of subsistence if it 
were not kept down by self-restraint, vice or misery; (the phrase “means of sub- 
sistence” including not only food and drink, but also fuel and the means of provid- 
ing clothing and shelter). 

(6) In a state of society where self-restraint does not act at all or only acts 
in a negligible degree, population will augment till the poorest class of the 
community have only the bare means of subsistence. 

1 * 
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(c ) In a coinmunit}’ where self-restraint acts effectually, each class of the 
community will augment till it reaches the point at which it begins to exercise 
that restraint. 

The above propositions being taken as a hypothesis to begin with it will be 
seen therefrom that the growth of population during any period is much intluenced 
by the moral and material development during that period or in other words by the 
conditions of the decade. 

8. Let us therefore review the progress under the following lieads ; — 

I. Seasonal conditions and agricultural prospects. 

II. State of public health. 

III. Development under education, co-operative movement, agriculture and 
irrigation, industries and commerce, communications, etc. 
lY. ^Miscellaneous improvements and admini.strative measures. 

On taking a retrospect of the ten years comprised in the intercensal period, we 
find that four {i. e., 191-2-13, 1915-16, 1916-17, and 1917-18) were “good” years, 
four ' f.g., 1911-12, 1913-14, 1914-15, and 1919--20) were “tolerable” years, and the 
other two (i.e., 1918-19 and 19-20-21) were “ bad” years, the year 1918-19 being the 
worst in the series. By a “good” year is meant one in which the rainfall was 
generally seasonable, sufficient and well distributed throughout the State, by a 
“ tolerable ” year being meant one in which either of the two monsoons proved 
scanty or gave rise to apprehensions of scarcity but subsequent rains materially 
improved the situation, and by a “bad” year being meant one in which the rainfall 
was on the whole, defective and unseasonable or ill-distributed. The outturn of 
harvests and the prices of food grains during these years generally depended on the 
quantity and distribution of rainfall. 

The year 1918 in which influenza broke out in the State in a pandemic form 
when the great European ^Yar was nearing its close and when the food situation 
was acute touched the nadir, the other bad years being 1913 and 1917. In the three 
years 1912, 1915 and 1920, public health in the State was good, it being fair in the 
four years 1911, 1913, 1914 and 1919. The vital statistics embodied in Subsidiary 
Table Y record though imperfectly the ravages made b\' plague and influenza. 

The number of public and private institutions in the State rose from 4,375 in 
1911-12 to 10,-208 in 19-20-21 and their strength from 146,198 pupils in 1911-12 to 
318,349 in 1920-21. This remarkable advance in education during the decade has 
been made in all directions and is explanatory of the increase in literacy (forming 
the subject of Chapter AMIl of the Keportj. Pi-imary education was much 
extended by the introduction in 1914 of the Compulsory Education Scheme ; while 
technical education was greatly stimulated by the opening in 1913-14 of the Chama- 
rajendra Technical Institute in My-sore and of engineering and commercial schools 
in Bangaloie. University education received an impetus by the founding in 
1915-16 of the Mysore University and by' the opening in 1917-18 of B. A. Classes 
in the Maharani’s College, Mysore. 

The progress of the co-operative movement during the period has been equally 
striking. The number of co-opei’ative societies which was 111 at the beginning of 
1911-12 rose to 1,500 at the end of 19-20-21, the number of members similarly 
increasing from 9,043 to 92,121 and the working capital from about four lakhs of 
rupees to about 78 lakhs of rupees respectively. The net profits of the societies for 
the year 1920-21 amounted to nearly four lakhs of rupees while the reserve fund 
which had stood at less than ten thousand rupees at the beginning of 1911-12 
amounted to nearly seven lakhs of rupee's at the end of 1920-21 thus bearing testi- 
mony to the sound financial position of some of the societies. Several co-opera- 
tive societies have also been taking praiseworthy' interest in developing the general 
well-being of their villages, viz., the formation and management of schools, (gening 
of reading rooms, etc. 

The Department of Agriculture was reorganized in 1913-14 with a view to 
afford more help to the agriculturists of the State ; and three farms, one at 
Marthur in Shimoga District, the second at Babbur in Chitaldrug District and the 
third at Xagenhalli in Mysore District were opened for experimental and demon- 
stration work during the decade. An agricultural school was established in 1913 in 
connection vs ith the Hebbal F arm in Bangalore District j and much valuable work 
vv as done by' the Department during the period in the investigation and prevention 
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of plant diseases and insect pests. A great deal was done to stimulate the growth 
of commercial crops like cotton, sugar-cane and mulberry. 

Among the new irrigation works constructed during the decade is the Krishna- 
raja Sagara Reservoir in the Mysore District. The usual attention was paid to 
the construction of new irrigation works and the restoration and improvement of 
existing ones. 

An industrial survey of the State was begun in 19L1-1‘2 and a report on the 
same was published in 1913-14. The Department of Industries and Commerce was 
organized in 1912-13 and was chiefly instrumental in the establishment, with the 
aid of the Indian Institute of Science, of the Sandal Oil Factory in 1916-17 and of 
several other concerns. The Department also helped private individuals and firms 
in the setting up of machinery required for their business. Among the chief mea- 
sures adopted by the Economic Development Board and by the Oovernment for 
stimulating the development of commerce may be mentioned the opening of the 
Bank of Mysore in 1913 and of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce in 1916. The 
great undertaking known as the Mysore Iron \Yorks was started in 1917-18, but 
the manufacturing stage was not reached at the end of this period. 

During the decade more than 200 miles of railway were opened for all kinds of 
traffic, one of the results thereof being to bring the headquarters of three districts 
(Kolar, Hassan and Chitaldrug) under railway communication. About 36 miles of 
tramway were opened for traffic during the same period for the more efficient trans- 
port of forest produce. There was an increase of about 72 miles in the length of 
roads maintained from State funds and of about 65 miles in the length of District 
fund roads. The number of post offices increased by 44 during the decade. 

Among the chief measures introduced for promoting the welfare of the rural 
population may be mentioned Ui) the Malnad Improvement Scheme (6, the Village 
Improvement Scheme, (c) the Village Forests Scheme, d) the Village Courts Scheme 
and (e) the Tank Punchayets Scheme. A Public Health Institute was opened in 
1911-12 and a fulltime Sanitary Commissioner was appointed in 1916-17. Vaccina- 
tion against small-pox was made compulsory in selected towns from time to time. 
The Minto Ophthalmic Hospital, the Maternity Hospital at Robertsonpet and the 
Sri Krishnarajendra Hospital at Mysore w^ere opened during the period for the allevi- 
ation of human suffering. Much attention was paid to the provision and improve- 
ment of drinking water-supply in towns and villages. A Civic and Social Progress 
Association was started in 1918 for training the people to become good citizens and 
good members of society. 

9. As a Special Finance Committee has been recently investigating whether 
the rapid development portj'ayed in the above paras has been dearly purchased at 
the cost of financial embarassment, the reader may ask — and the question is relevant 
with reference to the results of the next decennial Ccusus — if the moral and material 
development during ihe decade has been normal and if the same rate of progress will 
continue for another decade. As the civilised world has been passing for the last two 
years through a severe industrial and commercial depression and as the activities 
of the Government Departments now engaged in moral and material development 
are already under retrenchment, I shall endeavour to enable the reader to form his 
own judgment in the matter in the dry light of history. The first historical analogy 
leads us to the Seven A’ears’ War in the 18th century and this is how Alacaulay de- 
scribes the after effects in England of that long war. {Vide his first essay on the 
Earl of Chatham.) ‘‘It must be owned that these signs of prosperity were in some 
degree delusive. It must be owned that some of our conquests were rather splen- 
did than useful. It must be owned that the expense of the war never entered into 
Pitt’s consideration. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that the cost of his 
victories increased the pleasure with which he contemplated them. Fnlike other 
men in his situation he loved to exaggerate the sums which the nation was laying 
out under his direction. He was proud of the sacrifices and efforts which his elo- 
quence and his success had induced his countrymen to make. The price at which he 
purchased faithful service and complete victory, though far smaller than that which 
his son the most profuse and incapable of war ministers, paid for treachery, defeat 
and shame, was long and severely felt by the nation.” 

The second parallel takes us to the aftermath of the Napoleonic War. This 
is how Green describes (in his History of the English People) the effects of the war 
in England after its close. 
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“ The peace which closed the great war with Napoleon left Britain feverish and 
exhausted. Of her conquests at sea she retained only (a few). * * On the other hand 
the pressure of heavy taxation and of the debt which now reached eight hundred 
millions was embittered by the general distress of the country. The rapid develop- 
ment of English industry for a time ran ahead of the world’s demands ; the markets 
at home and abroad were glutted with unsaleable goods and mills and manufactories 
were brought to a stand still. The scarcity caused by a series of bad harvests was 
intensified by the selfish legislation of land owners in Parliament. - ^ * 

Society too was disturbed by the great changes of employment consequent on a 
sudden return to peace after twenty years of war, and by the disbanding of the 
immense forces employed at sea and on land * * * . The steady opposition too 
of the administration in which Lord Castlereagh’s influence was now supreme, 
to any project of political progress created a dangerous irritation which brought 
to the front men whose demand of a “ radical reform ” in English institutions won 
them the name of “ Eadicals ” and drove more violent agitators into treasonable 
disaffection and silly plots. ” 

The reader will thus see that the veil of uncertainty hangs over the future, the 
forces at work — political, social and economic - in India and other parts of the 
civilised world not being amenable to exact mathematical calculation. 

10. We now return to analyse by districts, the growth of population during 
the decade which according to para 0 shows an increase by 3 per cent over the po- 
pulation of the 1911 Census. This increase of 3 per cent is not uniformly distributed 
over the several districts of the State as it varies from 0‘6 per cent in Hassan 
District to 6'9 per cent in Bangalore District (including the City ) and as there have 
been decreases of 1'5 and 4'7 per cent in the populations of Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts respectively. The variations in percentage and density in the several 
districts are shown in the appended maps. In these maps the populations of cities 
(except Civil and Military Station, Bangalore) have been included within those of 
their respective districts. 
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MAP OF MYSORE. 

Percentage variaticm in the population of the several di^.tricts 

since 1911. 

Scale 80 miles=l'’- 



MAP OF MYSORE. 

Variation in density per square mile in the several districts since 1911. 

Scale SO miles=l". 
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11. We may now proceed to examine in detail the variation of population in 
the several districts. In the map illustrating the percentage increase in taluks 
the percentages of variation for such of the taluks as have sub-taluks and cities are 
consolidated and differ from those given in Provincial Table I which gives the 
variation for sub-talut's and cities separate!}’ from the taluks in which the former are 
situated. Similar remarks apply to the map showing the percentage increase in 
districts, the population of cities being included in those of the districts in which 
they are situated. The population of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
has however not been included in the population of the Bangalore Taluk or of 
Bangalore District. In trying to correlate the growth of population with the in- 
crease of occupied and irrigated areas under agriculture in each district, I have met 
with certain difficulties. The matter will therefore be deferred to the Chapter on 
Occupations. Bor reasons given in paras 40-4i of Part I of the Census Beport, 1911, 
it is not possible to correlate the growth of population with the imperfect vital 
statistics recorded in Subsidiary Table V. 

(1) Bangalore Didrict . — The percentage of increase during the decennium 
has been 6‘9 for the district including the City. All the taluks of 
the district, with the exception of Hoskote and Devanhalli Taluks, 
show increases ranging from 1 per cent in Dodballapur Taluk to 9'76 
per cent in Kankanhalh Taluk. The decreases in Hoskote and Devan- 
halli Taluks are due to the effect of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. 
The railway mileage in the district received an increase owing to the 
opening of the Bangalore-Chikballapur Light Railway during the 
period, and there has been some industrial and commercial develop- 
ment in Bangalore City during the decade. 

(2,! iCoZar DfsfricC— The population of the district (including Kolar Cold 
Fields) has augmented by 1‘6 per cent during the decade and six 
taluks have shared this increase. The decreases in the other taluks 
are due to the effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. The 
light railway from Bowringpet to Bangalore via Chikballapur which 
was opened during this decade passes through the headquarters of 
Kolar, Srinivaspur, Chintamani, Sidlaghatta and Chikballapur Taluks. 

(3) Tumkur Didrict . — The percentage of increase in the district during the 

decade has been 5’1 and is shared by all the taluks, the increases 
varying from 1‘9 in Tiptur Taluk to 7’2 in Tumkur Taluk. This dis- 
trict stands out pre-eminent among all the districts of the State by 
reason of the general increase of population in the district being 
spread over all the taluks. The population of the district is mainly 
agricultural, there being no big centres of industry like Bangalore City 
or Kolar Cold Fields. 

(4) Mysore District . — The population of the district including the City has 

risen by 4'6 per cent during the period. The growth of population has 
occurred in all the taluks except Hunsur and Heggaddevankote Taluks 
and the Yelandur Jahgir, the increases ranging from 0'8 per cent in 
Nagamangala Taluk to 14'7 percent in Seringapatam Taluk. The 
Mysore-Arsikere Railway was opened for traffic during this period and 
passes through Mysore and Yedatore Taluks. The decreases in the 
two taluks and the Jahgir are mainly due to the effects of the influenza 
outbreak of 1918-19. 

(5) Chitahlrug District . — The population of the district has increased by 

1‘8 per cent during the decade ; but this increase is not shared by 
four taluks 'Jagalur, Molakalmuru, Holalkere and Davangerej the 
other four taluks exhibiting an increase varying from 0'4 per ctuit in 
Hosdurga Taluk to 10’7 in Hiriyur Taluk. The Chikjajur-Chitaldrug 
Railway passing through Holalkere and Chitaldrug Taluks was opeiw 
ed for traffic during the decade. 

(6) Hassan District . — The increase of population in this district has been 

nominal being only 0’6 per cent during the decade and this increase is 
shared b} only three taluks, the remaining four taluks, showing a de- 
crease ranging from -SM per cent in Belur Taluk to O’o per c”ent in 
Hole-Narsipur Taluk. The Mysore-Arsikere Railway passes through 
Hole-Karsipur, Hassan and Arsikere Taluks. 
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MAP OF MYSORE. 

Percentage of variation of the population of each taluk since 1911» 
Scale 40 miles— I''- 
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CHAPTEE I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


General 
summary 
of results 


Review 
of the 
growth of 
population 
for fifty 
years 
from 1871. 


(7j Kadur District . — The population of the district has declined byl’o per 
cent during the decade and the decrease is shared by two taluks 
(Chikmagalur and Tarikere) and the Sringeri Jahgir ; each of the 
other three taluks showing an increase of population ranging from O'S 
in Mudgere Taluk to ‘2'5 in Koppa Taluk. 

i8,i Sliimoga District . — The population of the district has declined by 4‘7 
per cent during the period and this decrease is shared by all the 
taluks except Sagar, Nagar and Tirthahalli Taluks. The Mysore Iron 
Works which are still in their nascent stage are situated in Bhadra- 
vathi in Shimoga Taluk. 

12. The following comparative statement shows the taluks in which the 
population as returned in 1921 shows a decline as compared with that of 1871. 



Taluk 

i 

1 

Population 
in 1871 

Population 
in 1921 

! 

Decrease ( — 

1. 

Shimoga (including Kumsi Sub) 

• • • i 

92,935 

i 

91,155 

—1,780 

2. 

Shikamui' 

- • • 

: 

63,310 

55,523 

—7,787 

3. 

Sorab 

... 

67,073 

58,901 

, —8,172 

4. 

Sagar 

••• 

60,038 

51,550 

—8,488 

5. 

Nagar 

... 

42,60.5 

38,180 

—4,425 

6. 

Chikmagalur 

... 

84,566 1 

80,329 

—4,237 

7. 

Tarikere 

••• i 

67,978 

65,221 

—2,757 

8. 

Belur 

1 

73,125 

71,152 

—1,973 

9. 

Manjarabad 

... 

52,918 ' 

51,042 

-1,876 

10. 

Sidlaghatta 

1 

71,388 i 

1 

67,934 

—3,454 

11. 

Chikballapur 


59,273 

58,689 

—584 

12. 

Hunsur 


116,632 

109,162 

—7,470 


In the case of Chikballapur and Sidlaghatta Taluks the loss of population dur- 
ing the famine of 1876-77 was so heavy that another decade will probably elapse 
before they regain the populations of 1871. In the case of Hunsur the loss due to 
the famine was made good in 1911 and the decline since then appears temporary. 
The case of the other taluks is merged in the larger problem of the decline of popu- 
lation in the Malnad. If the variation of population in these nine malnad taluks 
is traced during the seveial censuses, it will be found that in the three taluks of 
Shimoga. Shikarpur and Nagar there was no loss of population by famine and that 
the decline began in 1911, in the case of the first two taluks, and in 1901 in the 
case of Nagar. In the case of Sagar Taluk the loss by famine was never made good 
and there has been almost a continuous decline. In the case of the other five 
taluks, the losses by famine were made good in subsequent censuses and the decline 
in their case began either in 1911 or 1921. 

13. As will be observed from para 6 the net increase of population for fifty years 
from 1871 has been 18 per cent on a population of 5,055,402. In England and 
Wales the increase of population during the same period has been 67 per cent on a 
population of 22,712,266. In his essay on “ the struggle for existence in human 
society'’ in the British Isles, T. H. Huxley estimated in 1888 that an annual addi- 
tion of more than 300,000 (three hundred thousand) persons was being made to the 
population of those Islands and that the problem was how to maintain this ever in- 
creasing population. He then summed up the position in England in the following 
forcible manner. 
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“ And, however shocking to the moral sense this eternal competition of man 
against man and of nation against nation may be ; however revolting may be the 
accumulation of misery at the negative pole of society in contrast with that of 
monstrous wealth at the positive pole this state of things must abide and grow 
continually worse so long as Istar holds her .vay unchecked. It is the true riddle 
of the Sphinx ; and every nation which does not solve it sooner or later will be de- 
voured by the monster itself has created. 

14. In para 2‘2 of Chapter II of the Census Report (Part I) of 1901, the 
question of making a forecast has been discussed and certain approximate rates of 
increase per annum are given therein for the State as a whole and for the several 
districts separately. This forecast however was not verified at the Census of 1911, 
and no forecast was attempted in the Census Report for J91l [vide para o5 of the 
Report c as the rate of increase was said to depend on the material and sanitary 
conditions of the decade and on the distribution of the population by age, race and 
religion. Sometimes, however. approxim.ate rates or formulas of increase may be 
re(phred by (lovernment Depaitments or voluntary associations in connection with 
questions relating to vital statistics, medical relief and sanitation, taxation, edu- 
cation and food supply, etc. In such cases the annual rate of increase for the State 
may be taken to be 18 oOj or U‘36 per cent, this being the average for the past 50 
years. This average rate of increase for the State may not be applicable to the 
several districts and taluks and in this case, the average rate of variation must be 
calculated in the same way as for the State. By taking a period of 50 years, all 
possible natural calamities like war, famine and epidemics may be supposed to have 
been exhausted and their effect in reducing population is taken into account. The 
following remarks of R. Mayo Smith (page 3TT-S of his Statistics and Sociology) 
deserve attention in this connection. 

“ Since the days of Malthus much thought has been expended in trying to 
formulate a law of population. Most of the formulae which have found expression 
rest on biological considerations of the power of reproduction in the human species 
and the relation of that power to the possible increase of the means of subsistence. 
The results reached by theory are however rather indefinite and altogether unsatis- 
factory. The useful things to know are the real ftets respecting the growth of 

population and the connection this growth has with the economic resources of the 
population. * Civilized populations therefore with very few exceptions, continue to 
grow. The actual means of subsistence must also continue to grow ; otherwise 
either such increase would be impossible or would be accompanied by a lower stand- 
ard of well being. It belongs to economic statistics to measure the increase of 
wealth and to determine whether its distribution is such as to increase the average 
well-being." 

The matter will be pursued further in the Chapter (XII ,) on Occupations. 

15. Details regarding occupied houses and house room will be found in Im- 
perial Table I, Subsidiary Table A^II and Provincial Table I. The definition of 
“dwelling house " adopted at the present Census was practically the same as the 
one followed in 1911 and ran as follows ; - 

“ A dwelling house is a house or a portion thereof occupied by a single com- 
mensal famih’ including its resident servants. Commensality or the taking of meals 
together is the test by which one family or one dwelling house is to be distinguish- 
ed from one another." 

Mills, factories, barr and silledar lines, jails, schools, plantations containing 
houses, mutts, makans, teuiples, shops, chattrams, dharmasalas, travellers' bunga- 
lows, etc., were also numbered in the same way as houses. The total number of 
occupied houses thus ceiisused in the State was 1,19(1,883 and shows an increase of 
38,879 houses over the number enunu'rated at the last Census. In the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, the houses were numbered in accordance with the in- 
structions issued by the Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras. 

16. There has bv-mn an increase in the average number of occupied houses per 
square mile in the State from 39 in 1911 to 41 in the present Census. On reviewing 
by natural divisions, it will be seen that the average has increased in the Eastern 
Division since 1881, but that it has fallen in the Western Divdsion since 1901. On 
analysing by districts and cities, it will be observed that the average has increased 
in most of the districts and cities of the Eastern Division while it has been either 
stationary or falling in the districts of the Western Division. 


A forecast 
of the 
probable 
increase 
of popula- 
tion dur- 
ing the de- 
cennium 
1921-31 


Dwellings. 
Definition 
of 'dwel- 
ling 
house.” 


Number of 
occupied 
houses per 
square 
mile. 


2 * 
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CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


Average 
size of 
families. 


The average number of houses per square mile in each district corresponds 
roughly with the mean density of population in that district. 

17. The average number of persons in each house in the State is 5 ("five) and 
has remained stationary since 1901. On analysing by districts and cities, the 
average will be seen to have remained stationary except in the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore. From the above facts as well as from the economic statistics 
collected at this Census, the inference may be drawn that the increase in the num- 
ber of houses has on the whole kept pace with the increase of population during 
the decade and that there is generally little or no overcrowding except in parts of 
the three cities. It will be seen from Imperial Table VII that the total number of 
occupied houses in the State (1,196,883) is approximately equal to the total number 
of married women in the State (1,196,121). 
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II- — Distribution of the population classified according to density. 
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64 
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i 
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1,493-89 
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... 
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04. 4. auu ljupuiawuu UI tiHcu aeusiiy group Dear 10 toe total area and population of the 

btate or Division as the case may be, are noted in italics below the absolute figures. 

(2) The figures in colons 16 and 17 relate to the Cities of Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar Gold Fields and Civil and Military Station 
Bangalore, each of which have been treated as taluks for the purposes of this Table. ' 
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III, — Variation in relation to density, since 1871. 
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• Fnrure•^ for Koiar Gold FielJ^ iCityi and K'dar District where they occur in column^ 3, 4, o, 9, 10 and 11 differ from 
tho'e in the ]a>t Census Report as they have been ivv:-. <1 in acconlance with the pre>eut area of Koiar Gold Fields (City). 


lY. — V ariation in natural population. 
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Kol.ir Di-tnct . 70-hb)'M 

4b,b71 



i 090, tio 

•74 804 




Tuiiihur Di-trict 7i hl'i'i 

4.h<X)s 



7».3,34G 

49,462 




M'v-'ireCitv .. 

l.i 455 



7i,.!np 

9.78.5 




Mv- re Di'-tnct . 1 dl9. {bS 

2-3.733 



1. -270. 70, 5 

■22,271 




Chit.ildr'ag District . ,3Ti,i7't 

42,9-29 



501 24.i 

49,980 




Western Division 1.410.0.58 

124,955 



1.435 373 

124.195 




Ha"-Tn Di^'trict . 




•3S0.*20n 

36.0.37 




Kadur Di<;tr:ct . ddh*7i'^ 

.3GS21 ' 



' 3is,157 

.51.674 




Slniiioia Di'strict ... -19*2,360 

*33,113 

•• 


'31G.716 

.7:3,514 , 




Cml and Military Station, 

Bangalore. ... 118.940 

39.840 i 
i 




100.834 

34.577 


... 



‘ These hvures have been revised a-, per present K«>lar Gold Fields K;itv i 
* ih e'e hijUires remain , 1 ' they were in 1911 

Fi^'ures are not available bv Districts for columns 4, 5, .S, 9 and 10. 

Noth. —The figures m columns d and 7 for the Mysore State and the two Natural Divisions are not equal to the totals 
of the figures for the districts and the cities concerned, because, for instance, a person born in the Kadur 
District and enumerated in the Hassaii District will be shown as an immigrant against the Hassan District 
but omitted to be shown as such against the Western Division in which the Hassan District is situated. 
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V. — Comparison with vital statistics. 


Di&trict and Natural Division 

In 1911-1920 
total number 
of 

Number per cent of 
population of 
4911 

• 37 

r EC 

f 

Increase i -f-j or 
‘ decrease i' — ) of 
population of 1921 
compared with 

1911 

. 1 


Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

tt r 

^ 2 > 
c c. o 

X 

Natural 

popula- 

tion 

1 

Actual 1 
popula- ! 
tion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mysore State including Civil and Military 







1 

Station, Bangalore .. 

1 , 105,021 

1 , 284,502 

190 

22 1 

— 179,481 

+ 134 , 706*1 + 172,699 

Mysore State excluding Civil and Military^ 
Station, Bangalore ... ... !.. 

1 , 062,488 

1 , 242,556 

18-6 

21 8 

— 180,068 


1 

+ 154,593 1 

Eastern Division 

820,587 

897,588 ' 

19 2 

21 0 

- 77,001 


+ 179,908 

Bangalore City 

Bangalore District 

f 168,033 

181,329 

19-8 

21-4 

—13,296 


+29,905 

+28,857 

Koiar Gold Fields (City) 

Kolar District 

> 

r 169,382 

170,276 1 

21-7 

21-S 

—894 


+3,939 

+8,247 

Tumkur District 

169,479 

169,918 1 

23 0 

23 1 

—439 


+37,776 

Mysore City 

Mysore District ' 

f 200,328 

1 

214,677 ! 

14-9 

160 

—14,549 


+12,645 

+48,603 

Chitaldrug District ... 

113,365 

134,188 i 

200 

23-8 

—20,823 


+9,936 1 

"Western Division 

241,901 

344,968 : 

169 

24.0 

- 103,067 


- 25,315 

Hassan District 

90,343 

120,843 ; 

15-6 

20-8 

—30,500 


+3,760 

Kadur District 

51,549 

77,901 1 

15-2 

230 

—26,352 


—4,919 

Shimoga District 

100,009 

146,224 I 

19-4 

28-3 

- 46,215 


-24,156 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 

42,533 

41,946 I 

422 

41-6 

+587 

... 

+ 18,106 


' Figures are uot available by districts. 


VI.— Variation by taluks classified according to density. 

(a) Actual Variation. 


1 

Decade 

Variation in taluks with a population per square mile at the commencement 

of decade of 

Natural Division 

Under 

150 

1 

150 1 

to 

300 

300 

to 

4-50 

450 

to 

600 

600 

to 

750 

7.50 

to 

900 

900 

to 

1,050 

Over 1,050 

1 


2 


a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

( 

1971 

to 

1881 

-21.5,127 

-671,70.5 ' 

—842 





+16,191 

Mysore State including 

1881 

to 

1891 

+348.29.4 

+359.779 

+ 11,448 





+34,905 

CivU and Military Sta- 

1891 

to 

1901 

+ 181,.591 

+387.718 

+22,282 

+31,119 




—27,257 

tion. Bangalore. 

1901 

to 

1911 

+45,713 

+177.089 

—72 




... 

+44,065 

( 

1911 

to 

1921 

+ 10,751 

+77.208 

+20,145 





+64,595 

( 

1871 

to 

1881 

—215,127 

— 671,705 

—842 



... 


+4,461 

Mysore State excluding ' 

1981 

to 

1891 1 

+349,293 

+3.59.779 . 

+ 11,449 





+28,364 

Civil and Military Sta- 

1891 

to 

1901 

+181,591 

+387,718 ' 

+22,262 

+31,119 . 




—16.775 

tion. Bangalore. j 

1901 

to 

1911 

+45. 71 a 

+ 177.088 , 

72 




+32,6:0 

1911 

to 

1921 

+ 10,751 

+77,208 : 

+20,145 

! 




+46,499 

1 

1871 

to 

1881 

-203,608 

— 576,555 

—812 

1 




+4,461 

i 

1881 

to 

1891 

+277,034 

+28S.346 1 

+ 11,448 

... , 




+28,364 

Eastern Division ... ■ 

1891 

to 

1901 

+ 15.i,.500 

+326,120 . 

+22,262 

+31,119 ! 




—16,775 

j 

1901 

to 

1911 

-i>77.025 

+170,-328 ! 

—72 

1 




+32,830 

1 

1911 

to 

1921 

^14,950 

+%,1.54 ' 

+22,31.5 





+46,489 

f 

1871 

to 

ISbl 

-11.519 

-95,170 







’ 

1881 

to 

1891 

+71,259 

+71,443 


1 





Western Division 

1891 

to 

1901 

+28,091 

+61. .598 




... 



J 

1901 

to 

1911 

—31,312 

+6,760 [ 





... 


1 

1911 

to 

1921 

—4,199 

—18,9-16 

—2,170 




... 

... 


Note. — For purposes of this Table the Cities of Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar Gold Fields and Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, have each been treated as a taluk. 

2. The figures of the previous decades have been taken from the Report on the las; Census. 
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CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


YI. — Variation per cent by taluks classified according to density. 


( b) Proportional Variation. 





! 

i 

1 

! 


Variation in taluks with a population per square mile at 
commencement of decade of 


Natural Division 

■ 

Decade 

Under 150 

150 to 300 

' 

300 to 450 .450 to 600 ^ 

) 1 

! 1 

over 1050 



0 


3 

4 

5 16 7 8 9 

1 

10 

i 

1871 

to 

1881 

—146 

—20-3 

i i 

-1-2 ... 1 ...... . 

4“S‘0 

1 Mysore State including 

1881 

to 

1B91 

+17-9 

+18-.5 

4-16‘H 1 ... , . 

+15-9 

Civil and Military 

1891 

to 

1901 

+12-1 

+15 5 

+8-2 ! +459-2 i . . 1 

“~10 7 

Station, Bangalore. 

1901 

to 

191J 

+.5-2 

-j-o 3 

—0-0 1 ... 


1911 

to 

1921 

+0-9 

+21 

4-3'6 ... - . ■ , ' ■ 

4-lS'7 


/. 1871 

to 

1861 

—14-6 

' —20-5 

—1-2 ... .. 

+3-7 

Mysore State excluding 

1881 

to 

1891 

+17-9 

4- IS 5 

+16 6 .. 

-*-22 5 

Civil and Military 

lo91 

to 

1901 

+1-2-1 

-rl-3 3 

4-8 2 2 1 . . 

— 10 0 

Station, Bangalore 

1901 

to 

1911 

+3-2 

4-0 1 

—0-0 . . ' ... . . . : 

4-lS'7 

1911 

to 

19*21 

+0-9 

+2 1 

+5-6 

+ 19-1 

1 

1 1871 

to 

I85I 

-2.5 1 

—21-9 

—1-2 ... 

“7-*3 ’ ( 


1831 

to 

1.391 

+‘24 9 

^-18 6 

-rl6'6 


Eastern Division . . 

1891 

to 

1901 

-plT-H 

-1.5 0 

-r8 2, +459 2 

—10 9 

; 

, 1901 

to 

1911 

+9-7 

+6-7 

-00 .. .. ' 

+ 1^ i 


1 1911 

to 

19-21 

+2-5 

-5.3 

+ i-T , 

8-19 1 


, 1871 

to 

18.51 

—1 7 

-14 2 



1 

' IrSl 

to 

1.891 


+18-2 

.. j ... 


i Western Division . . 

1891 

to 

1901 

+4-5 

+S'3 

.. 1 . 



1 1901 

to 

1911 

-4 9 

+0-8 




i 1911 

to 

19-21 

—0-7 

i -2-.5 

—2 7 .. 



Note. — For purposes of this Table tlie Cities of Iian'’alore. MAyore. Kolar Gold Fields and Civil and Military Station. 
Bangalore, have each been treated as a taluk. 


2. The figui’es of previou-? decades haw been taken from the Keport '>11 the last Census. 


VII. — Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


Average number of persons Average number of houses 

per house per square mile 


District and Natural Division 



19-21 

1911 

1901 I 

1891 

1381 

1921 j 

1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

l&Sl j 

1 

2 

' i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

! 

11 j 

Mysore State including Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore 

5 

5 , 


6 

6 

41 

39 

38 

30 

1 

25! 

Mysore State excluding Ci-vLl and Military Station, 
Bangalore ... . . 

5 

u 

5 

6 

' 

6 : 40 

39 

37 

30 

25 ! 

Eastern Division 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

45 

43 

40 

31 

24 i 

1 

Bangalore City 

5 

5 

1 

5 

7 


2,463 

1,96:1 

1,329 

978 


Bangalore District 

0 

5 

5 

6 

5 

1 50 

49 

4 / 

36 

•15 1 

Kolar Gold Fields (Citv) ... . . 

4 

»4 

*5 

*4 


i 686 

*752 

*544 

*1-26 

. . ) 1 

*‘25 1 1 

Kolar District . . . 


♦5 

*5 

•5 

*6 

; 44 

*45 

*43 

*35 

Tumkur District ... ... ... . . 


5 

5 

5 

5 

1 38 

:3r> 

35 

-28 

22 1 

^Ivsore Citv 

5 

5 

5 

5 


! 1.813 

1,569 

1,9:39 

-2,081 


Mv-^ore District 

5 

.5 

5 

6 

7 

i .30 

43 

47 

:3-2 

2-3 

Chitaldrug District ... 

5 

5 

•5 

5 

4 

1 28 

25 

2:3 

19 

18 1 

Western Division 

i 5 

5 


5 

5 

i 29 

30 

31 

27 

26 

Has^^an District 

1 a 


5 

5 

4 

1 44 

44 

44 

37 

38 

Kadur District 


] 5 

5 

5 

.5 

i 20 

25 

, 26 

22 

22 

Shimof^a District 


I 5 

5 

6 

: 6 1 24 

2.5 

' 25 

24 

21 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 

7 

! 6 

j 

5 



: 1,225 

! 

1,163 

1,418 

! 1,542 



• These figures remain as before as figures corresponding to the present area of the Kolar Gold Fields are not available. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

1. The statistics relating to the populations of urban (cities and towns) 
and rural areas (villages ) are comprised in Imperial Tables III to V and Subsidiary 
Tables I to lY of this Chapter. 

2. In order to understand the statistics, it is necessary to distinguish 
between cities, towns and villages. “ Town ” was defined at this Census to mean a 
municipalitj^ of any size constituted as such by a Government Notification; the 
definition being practically the same as was adopted in 1911. There were on the 
18th March 1921, 104 municipalities in the State (including the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore); and of these, three, /.e., Bangalore City, Mysore City and the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, have been classed as Cities. The Kolar 
Gold Fields tract which is not a municipality but is a Sanitary Board Area governed 
by a special regulation has also been treated as a city as at the last Census. In 
Imperial Tables III to V, the term ‘‘Town"’ incudes Cities The increase in 
the number of municipalities from 90 in 1911 to 10 1 in 1921 is due to the revision 
of the Municipal Regulation in 1918 and the subsequent reclassification of munici- 
pal areas. 

So far we have dealt with the definition and description of towns and cities. 
The definition of ‘‘ Yillage ” will be given later on : in the meanwhile it will be 
sufficient to note that the villages are inhabited mostly by land-holders and tenants 
and form units of land revenue administration while towns are generally governed 
under municipal law and are in many cases centres of trade and industry. 

3. From Subsidiary Table I, it will be seen that of every 1,000 (thousand) 
persons in the State, 144 persons reside in towns and that nearly half the total 
urban population resides in towns with a population of 20,000 and over. Subsidiary 
Tables III <T) and (2) show that the total number of urban places has increased 
from 91 in 1911 to 105 at this Census, the total urban population similarly 
increasing by 24'3 per cent during the decade. The average population for a town 
in the State is 8,216. 

4. Subsidiary Table II shows the ratio which the urban population of each 
main religion bears to the total population of that religion. It will be seen there- 
from that the bulk of the Christians live in towns. 


5. Let us now proceed to review the variation in the urban population . 

M) Taking the three cities (Bangalore City, Kolar Gold Fields and Mysore 
City) first, we observe that their populations have increased during the decade. 
The Bangalore City is the Administrative Headquarters of Government and has, 
(as will be seen from Imperial Table XXII, Industrial Statistics) developed its 
industries and commerce considerably during the period. It has long had good 
systems of water-supply, drainage (except in the Pettah) and electric lighting ; and 
much advance has been made during the period in the building of houses in the 
extensions. But the quartets occupied by the poorer classes and especially by the 
mill-hands of a certain cotton mill are insanitary and overcrowded ; and early 
attention has to be given to this matter by the employers of labour and by the 
other authorities concerned. There is practically no overcrowding in the i\Iysore 
City ; and the overcrowding in Kolar Gold Fields is confined to the huts. In this 
connection attention is invited to the notes to Imperial Tables I and II regarding 
the increase in the area of Kolar Gold Fields. 

(6) We shall now pass to a discussion of the variation of urban population 
in the districts these being taken in order. 

I. EASTERN DIYISION. 

Bangalore District . — In this district, there have been decreases of population 
in five towns, viz., (1) Devanhalli, (2) Hoskote, (3) Yadigenhalli, (4) Sulibele and 

3 


Reference 
to statis- 
tics. 

Defini- 
tions of 
terms. 


The popu- 
lation of 
towns 
(including 
cities). 


Distribu- 
tion of the 
urban 
popula- 
tion by 
religion. 

Variation 
of popula- 
tion in 
towns 
(including 
cities). 
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CHAPTEE II. — THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Sex pro- 
portions 
in the city 
popula- 
tions 

Distribu- 
tion of 
popula- 
tion be- 
tween 
towns and 
villages. 


Compari- 
son with 
countries 
in Europe 
and pro- 
vinces in 
India. 
Definition 
of 

“Village ” 


(5) Sarjapur, the same being accounted for by the prevalence of epidemics (influenza 
or plague). 

Kvlar District . — Five towns, viz., fl) Malur. t2) Sidlagbatta, pi) Srinivaspur, 
(4) Goribidnur and po) Bagepalli have suffered a decline of population due to the 
same causes. 

TinnJair District . — In this district the fall in the urban population is conbned 
to two towns, viz., I'l) Pavagada and (’2) Turuvebere. 

Mysore District . — The loss of population lias taken place in nine towns, viz., 
(1) Seringapatam, Td) Hunsur, p3) Banuur, i 4) Talnad, (dj Mugur. (6) Xagamangala, 
(7) Periyapatna, (6) Sargurand (9) Heggaddevankote and is more or less due to the 
prevalence of epidemics. 

Chitaldrno District . — The three towns of Holalkere, IMayakonda and -Jagalur 
have suffered a diminution in their populations. 

II. lYESTEEN DIVISION. 

Taking the Western Division, three towns {i.e., Hole-Narsipur, Arkalgud and 
Sravanabelgola) in Hassan District, six towns in Kadur District {i.e., Birur, 
Ajjampur, Sivane, Sringeri. Wudgere and Koppa) and four towns in Shimoga 
District {i.e., Shikarpur, Channagiri, Siralkoppa and Sorab) have each suffered a 
loss of population on account of the prevalence of epidemics. 

6. This will be found discussed in the Chapter ( VI) on “ Sex"'. 


7. The following diagram shows the distribution of the population betw 
towns (including cities) and villages. 

Diagram ilmcing the urban and rural population in each district. 


een 


10 


15 


20 


30i 


I Bang.-vloee Disteict 
I AND CiTT ' 

! Kolar District and 

Kol.\r Gold Fields i 
T uMKCH District 
: Mysore District and ' 
I City I 

i Chitaldruo District ... 

! Hass 1.N District 
Kadur District 
Shimoga District 
Civil and AIilitahy i 
Station. Bangalore i 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ o o o o o o o o o o o o o o < 
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♦ ♦♦<>o ooo<c>ojoc>ooc> ooooo ooooo ooo 

♦ OOOOOOOOOiO< 
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^ O O O O O O O O <, ' 

♦ ♦ 4 ' 


Lach DiA'ro:sD=.10,00C pi.rGOXa Ur.r.AX Pop^:l..\TIO^•= 4 . Rnt.^L Popul.«ion= <> 

The total number of diamonds represents the aggregate population of the 
district, while the black diamonds represent the urban population in it. 

On referring to Sub.sidiarv Table I it will be seen that if the cities are ex- 
cluded, the Kadur District shows as at the last Census the largest ratio of urban 
population, Hassan District containing the least ratio. 

8. In England and Wales 7H per cent of the population live in towns and 
cities : while iu Scotland the urban population forms 75'4 per cent of the total 
population ' Census of 1911). In Barod.i State the urban population forms 20'7 per 
cent of the total population, the corresponding percentages for Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies (including States, etc.) being 1‘2’4 and ‘21'1 respectively. 


9. In the Mysore Census Code a village was defined as follows : — - 
“Village ■’ means the rural area constituted into a village by the Eevenue Survey 
Department and includes not only the village site (or gavtan) but all hamlets (or 
Hiajares^ attached thereto as well as all lands belonging to it (except such lands if 
any, as may have been included within the ^Municipal limits of any town) whether 
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such gavtan, hamlets or rnajares are denominated hy any separate name or not 
and whether they contain any houses or not. In this view even beckirak or 
depopulated villages and tracts never inhabited, such as Amanikere, Nalahanta and 
Kaval villages would he regarded as “ Villages From Imperial Table I it will 
be seen there are 16,563 inhabited villages in the State containing 1,0-21,704 
occupied houses. From the above and from Subsidiary Table I, the reader will see 
that each inhabited village contains on the average about 6-2 occupied houses and 
about 309 persons. 

10. In the Maidan districts the village £te is generally situated in a pro- 
minent or the central portion of the village beiikg surrounded by the cultivated and 

1 waste lands. A., separate portion of the village site is generally set apart for the 
depressed classes. In the Malnad districts, villages are often such only in name 
being composed of scattered homesteads at various distances apart. Whenever 
plague breaks out, the population of the affected village usually camps out in 
temporary sheds built in the fields outside the village site. Every large village 
whether in the Maidan or Malnad districts ordinarily contains a temple, a school, 
an irrigation tank and a village Chavadi. 

11. From Subsidiary Table I, the reader will observe that more than half 
the rural population live in small villages with a population of under 500. 


Yillage 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

1. — DiSTEIBUTION of the POPULATION BETWEEN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


! District and Natural Division 

Average popula- 
tion per 

i 

Number per 
mille residing in 

Number per mille of Urban 
population resiUiDg in 
towns with a population 
of 

Number per miUe of i 
rural population residing 
in villages with a 
population of 

! 

i 

Town 

■■ 

He 

■s. 

> 

o 

X 

> 

s t 

o_ > 

10,000 to 
20,000 

OOO'Ol 
<'l QOO'U 

r O 


2,000 to 
5,000 

il 

d ' 

Is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 ■ 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11 

12 

13 , 

i Mysore State including Civil 

1 and Military Station, Ban- 
1 galore, 

8,216 

309 

144 

856 

474 

107 

172 

247 

: 2 

i 

' 

35 

432 

531 

Mysore State excluding Civil 
and Military Station, Ban- 
galore. 

7,151 ' 

309 

127 

873 

1 

390 

124 

199 

287 

2 

35 

432 

531 

Eastern Division. 

8,613 i 

331 

139 

861 

468 

107 

203 

222 

3 

43 

458 

496 

Bangalore City ... 

118,556 


1,000 


1,000 





. 



Bangalore District 

4,966 

293 


. 912 


170 

514 

316 

, 

IS 

403 

579 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) 

87,682 ■ 


; 1,000 

! 

i,ooo 




1 _ 




Kolar District 

5,284 

232 

i S2 

' 918 

409 

305 

286 


9 

284 

707 

Tumkur District ... 

0,158 

304 

1 67 

933 


277 

435 

‘2b8 


27 

427 

546 

i Mysore City 

83,951 : 


1,000 


i,ooo 




1 - 

... 



Mysore District ... 

4,838 : 

448 

1 

928 


370 

m 


93 

555 

352 

Chitaldrug District 

4,609 

419 

, 96 

904 


307 

261 

432 

22 

21 

572 

3a5 

Western Division 

3,862 

257 

! 88 

i 912 


205 

183 

612 

... 

12 

351 

637 

Hassan District ... 

3,827 ' 

238 

66 

; 934 



386 

614 

i 

12 . 

273 

715 

Kadur District 

3,582 

307 

107 

! 893 


2A3 

219 

496 


23 ! 

441 

536 

Shimoga District... 

Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore. 

4,124 ■ 

118,940 

255 

loo 

1,000 

! 900 

1,000 

805 

( 


695 

1 

i 

5 

... . 

386 

609 


II. — Number per mille of the total population and of each main 

RELIGION WHO LIVE IN TOWNS. 





Number per mille who live in towns 


District and Natural Division 








Total 

population 

Hindu 

Musalman j 

Christian 

Jain 

1 


2 

3 

i 

4 1 

1 

5 

6 

Mysore State including Civil and Military 
Bangalore. 

Station, 

144 

121 

403 1 

1 

740 

^ 311 

Mysore State excluding Civil and Military 
Bangalore. 

Station, 

127 

110 

356 ' 

1 

586 

289 

Eastern Division 


139 

121 

! 

373 

724 

296 

Bangalore City 

Bangalore District 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) ... 

Kolar District 

Tumkur District 

Mysore City 

Mysore District 

Chitaldrug District 

... 

1,000 

88 

1,000 

82 

67 

1.000 

72 

96 

1.000 
77 

1.000 
67 
57 

1,000 

66 

82 

1,000 
261 : 
1,000 . 
271 1 
237 i 
1,000 1 
267 j 
333 1 

1,000 

7.5 

1,000 

.522 

690 

1,000 

286 

795 

1,000 

1 

1,000 
85 1 
116 ‘ 
1,000 ' 
340 i 
620 

Western Division 

... 

88 

75 

299 1 

239 

273 j 

Hassan District 

Kadur District 

Shimoga District 

... 

66 

107 

100 

54 

96 

86 

309 I 
326 1 
280 j 

189 

140 

457 

692 

124 

78 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 

... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 
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III (I)--Disteibution of the population in groups of places according 
TO SIZE AND RURAL TERRITORY 1891 TO 1921. 



1921 

1911 

1901 


1891 j 

! 

Percent of total j 
population 

Class of place 

Number of places 

Population 

a 

U 

*o 

Population 

Number ot places 

3 

o 

T. 

1 i 

1 o* 

! 

1921 1911 1901 

1 

1 

i 

1891 

1 

2 

3 

4 



7 

8 

I 9 

' j 

10 1 11 ; 12 

13 

state 

16,673 

5,978,392 

16,831 

5,806,193 

17,038 

5,539,399 

16,883 : 4,943,604 ' 

100 100 ! 100 

100 

Urban territory 

105 

862,628 

91 

658,329 

128 

722,103 


99 626,558 

14-4 ill 3 13 04 

12-7 

I Towns of 100,000 

2 

2-37,496 

1 

100,834 




1 ' 100,081 

3-9 l-7i ... 

20 

and over. 

II Towns of 50,000 to 

2 

171,633 

2 

159,957 

3 

227,157 


i 

2 154,333 

I 

2-9 1 2-8 4*10 

31 

100,000- 

III Towns of *20,000 to 

... 

1 

48,635 

1 

38,204 


... ! 0-8 0-70 

... 

50,000. 

IV Towns of 10,000 to 

7 

92,159 

2 

23,192 

5 

55,089 


5 57,748 

l o 1 0-4 0-99 

1-2 

20,000. 

V Towns of 5,000 to 

53 

148,271 

20 

134,027 

25 

1.59,209 


17 i 112,189 

2-5 2-3 2-87 

1 2-3 

10,000. 

VI Towns of under 

71 

213,069 

65 

191,684 

94 

242,444 


74 ' 202,207 

3-6 3-3^ 4-38 

i 

1 4-1 

5,000. 

Rural territory 

16,568 

5,116,264 

16,740 

5,147,864 

16,910 

; 4,817,296 

16,784 1 4,317,046 

1 

. j 

85.6 88'7|86 96 

1 87.3 

1 J 


Note — T he figures in the statement will be those of the various classes as recorded at each Census without adjustment 
of any kind. 


HI (2) —Population of urban classes and of rural territory as consti- 
tuted IN 1921 WITH INCREASE. 


Class of places 

Number of 
places ill 
1921 

Population 

Increase 

1921 

i 1 j 

1911 ! Number j Percent | 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 1 6 

1 

State 

Urban territory 

Towns having 

I lOO.OOand over 

II 50,000 to 100,000 

III 20,000 to 50,000 

IV 10,000 to 20,000 

V 5,000 to 10;000 

VI Under 5,000 

Rural territory 

16,673 

105 

2 

2 

7 

23 

71 

16,568 

5,978,892 

862,628 

237,496 

171,633 

92,159 

148,271 

213,069 

5,116,264 

5,806,193 

694,011 

189,485 

119,941 

6l’,'246 

119,087 

204,252 

5,112,182 

172,699 1 30 

168,617 1 24 3 

48,011 1 25-3 

51,692 1 43-1 

30,913 ! W-5 

29,184 ; 24-5 

8,817 ; 4-3 

4,082 OS 


Note — T he population of 1911 is that of the towns as classed in the different classes in 1931. 


lY — C ities. 



g 

fH 

Number of per- 
sons per square 
mile 

Number of 
females to 1,000 
males 

1 

Proportion of 
foreign born 
per mille 

Percentage of variation increase (+) 

Decrease ( — ) 

Cit\ 

d 

Es 

O 

1911 

to 

1921 

i 

1901 

to 

1911 

1891 1 

to 

1901 1 

1 

1881 i 

to i 

1891 j 

1871 

to 

1881 

Total 
1871 to 
1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 1 

7 

8 1 

9 ; 

10 

11 

Bangalore City 

118,556 

12,147 

855 

345 

+33-7 ! 

+27-7 

— 13-5 I 

+28-8 ! 

+2 7 

+95-3 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) ... 

87,682 

2,923 

846 

628 

-f4-7 ' 

-I-18-2 

+193-9 : 

K. G. F. City did not exist 









prior to 1891. 

Mysore City ... 

83,951 

8,837 

917 

160 

+17-7 

+4*7 

—8-0 j 

+22*8 . 

+4-3 

+45-2 

Civil and Military Station, 

118,940 

8,784 

932 

335 

+18-0 : 

+ 12-5 

— 10-5 i 

+ 7-0 

+ 14-3 

+45-4 

Bangalore. 







i 





N.B. — “ Foreign born ” in the heading of column 5 has been taken to mean “ born outside the district concerned 
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result of 
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BIRTHPLACE. 

1. This Chapter is based on the statistics contained in Imperial Table XI for the 
State and on extracts of the same table for other jiarts of India received from the 
Census Superintendents of the respective provinces. Figures regarding IMysore 
born persons in some colonies and the -Malay States were furnished by the Census 
Commissioner for India. Some salient teatures of these statistics have been brought 
out in four Subsidiary Tables printed at the end of the Chapter as below : — 

Subsidiary Table I — Immigration — actual figures. 

,, II — Emigration — actual figures. 

„ III — Migration between natural divisions. 

„ IV — Migration between the State and other parts of India. 

2. Five types of migration were distinguished in reports of the Census of 1911, 
viz., casual migration consisting of minor movements mostlv between adjacent 
villages, affecting the returns only when the villages lie on dilferent sides of the 
boundary lines of districts or provinces ; tejuporary migration being the movement 
of people proceeding near or far for business or pilgrimages or for labour on some 
specific public work such as a road or bridge ; periodic migration being generally 
the movement of labour in the harvest season ; semi-permanent migration being 
cases of persons who earn a living outside their birth-discrict or country, retaining 
their connection with it and intending to settle there later ; and permanent migra- 
tion as of people leaving the country and settling in towns, or of similar cases of 
complete severance of all ties with a birthplace. An attempt will be made in the 
course of the Chapter to distinguish between these classes of migration where 
possible. 

3. The causes of migration at the end of the decade 1911-21 were not in any 
material respect different from those at the end of the previous decade or from the 
causes that usually cause populations to move from place to place. The war 
caused the emigration of considerable numbers to Mesopotamia and elsewhere dur- 
ing the middle half of the decade but ended before its close, and the effects of it so far 
as migration is concerned might be considered to have disappeared by the date of 
the Census. Of the material conditions of the State iii the decade something has 
been said in Chapter I. The seasonal conditions in any year or in the last of the 
ten years were not such as to cause any large flow of people from the State to pro- 
vinces or states or countries outside nor were the years so bad elsewhere in India 
as to induce large numbers to come into the country and to leave a large balance in 
favour of Mysore. Some large public works were undertaken during the decade 
and such variation in figures as there may be between the last Census and this one 
may be said to be due to some extent to them. These works have been referred to in 
Chapter I. They are the Krishnarajasagara Works in Mysore District, the Bha- 
dravathi Iron W’orks in Shimoga District and the railway construction works in 
Kolar, Mysore, Hassan and Shimoga Districts. The railway works were mostly 
completed during the decade so that what is reflected in the census figures is the 
difference due to the Krishnarajasagara Works and the Bhadravati Iron Works. 
The Kolar Gold Fields as usual account for a good part of the migration into the 
State and much of the migration into the Kolar District. 

4. Prom figures received from Superintendents of other Provinces and States 
it appears that in all lOO.SHG persons born in Mysore were enumerated in different 
parts of India and Burma, thgures are not available to show the number of per- 
sons born in Mysore and living outside India at the time of the Census. From 
Table XI it appears that the number of persons who were born out.side the State 
but were enumerated in the State wa.‘; 314, 531. Allowing some margin for 
the number of Mysore-born in other countries about which information is not 
available and the figures re. Ceylon, etc., totalling to 2,31S [vide para 10 below) the 
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net addition to the population of the State on account of migration will be 211 
thousand. The details of these figures may now be looked into. 

-5. Of the 314,531 persons immigrant in the State 309,350 are from Pro- 
vinces and States in India. Of this total of 309, <350 persons returned as born in 
India outside the State 297,278 persons are from the neighbouring Province of 
Madras, 27,343 are from the other neighbouring Province of Bombay, 3,335 are 
from Hyderabad, 2,873 from Coorg, 2,971 from the Kajputana Agenc}’ and 1,240 
from Bombay States. People from any one other birthplace are less than a 
thousand: and as few in some cases as 18 from Assam or 13 from Gwalior. 
The Province of Madras then accounts for 86'2 per cent of the total, Bombay 
for 8'8 per cent and Coorg for 0‘8 per cent. These three, it should be noted, are 
contiguous provinces. The remainder of 4'2 per cent is accounted for IT percent by 
Hyderabad, I'O per cent by Ilajputana Agency and 2T per cent by all other states and 
provinces put together. Of the nearly 297 thousand persons coming from the three 
contiguous Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Coorg, 208 thousand come from conti- 
guous parts of these provinces, i.e., from Coorg and from those districts of Madras 
and Bombay which lie adjacent to the districts of the State. A large majority 
therefore of the persons who are immigrant in the State have come from the 
neighbouring districts of the. Madras and Bombay Presidencies and from Coorg; a 
little more than a third of this number have come from other districts of Aladras 
and Bombay; and a little more than a seventh of this latter figure is contributed to 
by all the rest of India. 

6. The total number of persons born outside India and enumerated in the 
State is about 4,700. Of this a little more than 4,000 are from Europe ; 3,800 of 
these being from the United Kingdom. Europe, excluding the United Kingdom, 
accounts for about 200 persons. All the countries of Asia beyond India contribute 
459 persons. Africa gives 55 persons ; America 77 and Australia and New Zealand 
36 persons. 

7. Of the 4.049 persons from Europe 3,164 are in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore : so too are 44 out of the 55 persons from Africa, 44 out of the 77 persons 
from America and 21 out of the 36 from Australasia. This is as might be expected, 
the Station having a contingent of European troops and being the Headquarters 
of the Eesident in Mysore. The Kolar Gold Fields (City) where a number of Euro- 
peans are necessarily emplojmd accounts for 515 out of the remaining 885 Europeans, 
9 out of the 11 Africans, 5 out of the 15 from Australasia and 7 out of the 3-3 from 
America. Kolar District which has an American Mission stationed at Kolar Town 
accounts for 12 more of the Americans. The planting Districts of Kadur and 
Hassan account for 53 and 36 Europeans each. Bangalore and Alysore Cities being 
centres of trade account for the majority of the other persons returned as born 
outside India. 

The persons born in India are necessarily more generally distributed all over the 
State. It has been stated that the majority of these persons have come from 
contiguous provinces. It ma}’ therefore be expected that the persons from the 
contiguous provinces themselves will in each case be found in those districts of 
the State which are contiguous to them. This is so. Each district of the State 
is contiguous to some part of Madras or other and therefore persons from the 
Province of Aladras are feund in large numbers in all districts of the State. Shimoga 
and Chitaldrug which are contiguous with Bombay districts between them 
account for 21 out of the 27 thousand persons returned as born in the Province 
of Bombay. Alore than a half of the Coorg people are found in Hassan — a conti- 
guous district — and Jiearly a fifth are found in Alysore, the other contiguous 
district. 

Of the small numbers who have come from farther India the majority are 
found in particular places ; which indicates that some definite circumstances — such 
as work in the army or work in the mines — obtaining in the localities concerned are 
responsible for their presence there. For example all the men from Ajmer-AIer- 
wara, nearly all from the Andamans and Nicobars and North AVest Frontier Pro- 
vince and Kashmir, about one-half of those from Assam, Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
and Hyderabad, more than a half of those from Burma, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and the United Provinces, are all found in the Civil and Alilitary Station, Bangalore. 
The rest are scattered over all parts of the State in numbers that call for no 
remarks. 


Indian 
immi- 
grants in 
the State* 


Immi- 

grants 

from 

beyond 

India. 


Distribu- 
tion of 
immi- 
grants. 

(a) Per- 
sons from 
beyond 
India. 


( b ) Per- 
sons from 
Provinces 
and States 
in India. 
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CHAPTER III. — BIRTHPLACE. 


Immigra- 
tion into 
particular 
areas. 

(a) Cities. 


8. What it is that brings these persons into the country has been indicated 
in some cases above. Imperial Table XI (A) intended to show immigration into 
selected areas has not been compiled on this occasion but it is clear from 
Table XI that the cities have much larger numbers of immigrants proportion- 
ately than the rest of the State. Accompanying is a diagram which shows for each 
district and city the proportion of people born in the district, in other districts of 
the State, in contiguous districts of the surrounding country, in non-contiguous 
parts of India and in other Asiatic countries, in Europe and other continents. It 
appears from the diagram that Bangalore City has an immigrant population of 34'5 
per cent to 65‘5 per cent i”41 thousand to 78 thousand) of those born in the district, 
Kolar Gold Fields (City) 62‘8 per cent to 37‘2 percent (54 thousand of persons bom 
outside Kolar District to 33 of those there born), Mysore City 16 per cent to 84 per 
cent (13 thousand to 70 thousand) and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 
33'5 per cent to 66‘5 per cent (39 to 79 thousand.) 


Proportion per ten thousand oj persons born in the district of enumeration and other parts. 


iANSALORE C 'i't 

EANGALORE DISTRICT 

KCLAR QOLO FiELDS 

KOLAR DISTRICT 

TUMKUR 

MYSORE CITY 

MYSORE DISTRICT 

SHITALDRUQ „ 

HASSAN 

KAOUR 

SHIMOOA 

DAM STATION 
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BORN IN THE DISTRICT OF ENUMERATION.. 

.. OTHER PARTS OF THE STATE 

., „ CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS OF INDIA 

„ „ OTHER PARTS OF INDIA 

„ „ OUTSIDE INDIA 
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The city with the least proportion of immigrants is Mysore but even this is a 
larger proportion than is the case with any district. It should also be remembered 
about these figures for cities that what is given as population born in the “ district 
of enumeration ” is not only the population born in each city but also that born in 
the district where the city is situated. This latter is also in reality “immigrant” 
in the city and as it should be a goodly number in each case it is clear that the 
actual immigrant population of the cities is even larger than would appear from the 
figures first given. Taking into consideration only those who have come into the 
cities from outside the State it is found that these are to persons born in the district 
of enumeration (using the nearest thousand figures) as 22 to 78 for Bangalore City, 
50 to 33 for Kolar Gold Fields ( City ^ 6 to 70 for Mysore City and 34 to 79 for the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore. The different proportions appear more clearly 
thus: — the number from outside the State to the number born in the district of 
enumeration for the cities in the above order is respectively 30, 152, 8 and 43 to 100. 
It is natural that the Kolar Gold Fields area as an industrial centre should have 
the largest numbers of immigrants from outside the State. The City of Banga- 
lore and the Civil and Military Station are important as centres of trade with 
the diffeience that most^of the inter-district immigration would reach the City in pre- 
ference to the Station and that the immigration into the Station is largely determined 
b\ the regiments of the forces stationed there and the resident foreign population. 
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The table in the margin gives (b) Dis- 
the immigrant and district-born tncts. 
populations in the several districts 
in thousands. 

The district with the largest 
proportion of immigrants is Kadur 
with 54 thousand persons born 
outside and enuujerated in the 
district to 280 thousand born and 
enumerated in the district. 
Shimoga comes next with 53 to 
439 thousands respectively and 
Chitaldrug and Kolar thereafter. The place of Kolar is due to the influence of the 
gold mines on the surrounding country. Then come Hassau, Tumkur and 
Bangalore Districts. Of the immigration into Chitaldrug District part is due to the 
A^auivilas Sagara area — the actual figures are 1,885 males and 1,654 females— but 
allowing for this it should still seem remarkable that this dry district should 
in point of numbers of immigrants come before Hassau which is partlv nialnad, but 
the larger part of the 43 thousand seems to be immigration of a casual natm-e larger 
in proportion to the rather long boundary line, quite suited for crossing on casual 
journeys, between Chitaldrug and the Bombay district of Dharwar and the Madras 
districts of Bellary and Auantapur. Twenty -five thousand of the immigrants are 
from “ contiguous districts of other provinces" be., from these three districts, and 
the women are nearly equal in number to the men, indicating that the migration 
should in all probability be casual. This conclusion seems to be borne out by the 
fact that nearly 6,000 of these persons are from Bellary and are found in the Mola- 
kalmaru and Jagalur Taluks which are the farthest taluks of the district and which 
have the longest boundary line. Mysore District comes at the end with 25 thou- 
sand born outside the district to 1,294 thousand born in the district. 
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Proportion of | 

Districts 

Immi- 

District 

Immigrants to. 

grants 

horn 

lOU District i 
born i 

Bangalore 

12 

746 

1 

6 i 

Kolar 

17 

658 

7 

Tumkur 

1.3 

’ 730 

6 

Mysore 

2.5 

1,294 

2 ! 

Chitaldrug 

43 

531 

8 

Hassan 

34 

550 

6 

Kadur 

54 

280 

19 

Shimoga 

53 

439 

12 


The figures for theAMnivilas Sagara area are given below and may be of interest ic) The 


Total 

Born in the district 

,, other parts of the State 
„ Bombay Presidency 
,, Madras ,, 

,, Eajputana Agency 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

.. 18,718 

9,646 

9,072 

,. 15,179 

7,761 

7,418 

. 1,036 

511 

525 

125 

52 

73 

. 2,371 

1,315 

1,056 

7 

7 



as showing the extent Vanivilas 
of immigration and its Sagara 
sources in an area where 
special facilities for agri- 
culture have been made 
available 


9. Aligration within the State between district and district does not call Migration 
for much remark. The cases in which more than a thousand persons mov’e between within the 
district and district may however be of interest. Cities are not here taken into State, 
consideration. 


(1) Bangalore District sends fair numbers to all districts except Chitaldrug 
and receives similar numbers from all disti’icts except that district and Hassan, 
Shimoga and Kadur. 

(2) Kolar District sends considerable numbers only to Bangalore and Tum- 
kur Districts and receives similar numbers from them and also from Alysore District^ 

(3) Tumkur District sends fair numbers to all districts except Shimoga and 
gets good numbers from all except Kadur and Shimoga Districts. 

(.4) Alysore sends fair numbers to all districts and gets similar numbers from 
Hassan, Tumkur and Bangalore. 

(5) Chitaldrug sends to Tumkur. Kadur and Shimoga Districts and receives 
from Tumkur, Alysore, Kadur and Shimoga. 

f6) Hassan District sends to Tumkur, Alysore and Kadur and receives from 
all districts except Kolar, Chitaldrug and Shimoga. 

(7 ) Kadur District sends to Chitaldrug, Hassan and Shimoga and receives 
from all but Kolar. 

(8) Shimoga sends to Chitaldrug and Kadur and receives from all except 
Kolar, Tumkur and Hassan. 


4 
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CHArTEi: in. — bikth place. 


Emigra- 
tion from 
the State. 


Balance of 
Migration 


Compari- 
son with 
1911 


(a) Immi- 
grants. 


Tt may bf* said on the whole that there is a iiidveimait of a thousand or more 
persons generally only between contiguous districts exct'pt in the case of Bangalore 
and i\Jysore which send to other districts too and Kadur and Chitaldrr.g which 
cannot send even to all contiguous districts. 

As between the natural divisions there is a halanee ot about 14 thousand in favour 
of the Western Divi.siou, tlie Eastern Division giving lo the \\ e^teru .34 thousand 
as against 20 thousand which it receives from tiiut division. .Much of this migra- 
tion should be casual and the very large balaiicr i.'> due to the larger number of the 
districts that form the Eastern DiviMun. The Western DiM.'-ion has however not 
only this balance as compared with the Eastern l)ivi^lon hut owing to the paucit}’ 
of its population and the large deieand for lahour on its coffee and areea gardens has 
a larger proportion of imioigrants from all part-, of India than the Eastern Division 

10. Ot the number of people born in Mysore and living all over the world at the 
time of the Census complete information is not available. Eigures for Indian pro- 
vinces and states so far as received are embodied in Siibsidiar\' Table lY. These no 
doubt constitute the largest part ot emigrants from the State. Small numbers of 
IMysore born people do no doubt live beyond India — students who have gone out 
to England and other countries of Europe and ot America for completing their edu- 
cation, merchants and businessmen, men who went out for civil work beyond India 
during the war and have remained there — bur we have no information about them. 
From the figures received from the states and provinces in India it appears that 
the largest number out of the emigrants from Mysore is found in the neighbouring 
provincr* of Madras. Madras theretore not only gives the largest number of immi- 
grants hut takes the largest number of emigrants. Next comes the province of 
Bombay second in these as in the immigration figures. Then conies Coorg' third 
here though fourth in the immigration figures. Then comes Hvderabad being fourth 
here while it is third in the immigration figures. Then Burma with 1.640. The 
numbers counted in Other provinces are a few hundreds. 

The following figures regarding the number of Mysore born persons in some 
countries outside India have been receit'ed from the Census Commissioner for 
India ; — 

Straits Settleuienl-> ... 

Fedeiatecl Malay State-- 
Un federated Malay States 
Kenya Colony 
Ceylon 

11. Comparing for each Indian province, the number it has given to Mysore 
and the number it has taken from Mvsore, we find that the immiorants from Madras 
outnumber the emigrants to Madras by nearly two hundred thousand ; those from 
Bombay by about 13 thousand; those from IB derabad by 746, f.e., less than one 
thousand , the immigiants trom Coorg are fewer than the emigrants to Coorg by 
about SMOO. Other figures are very small and may be studied ^n the table. It 
V ill be found on the whole, that of the 2H provinces and states appearing in the 
table. 10 send less persons than they take and 14 send more than they take. 

1 ' 2 . In Subsidiary I able I^ \vi!l be found the iiiimigration and emigration figures 
foi piovinccs and states in India tor 1911 placed beside the corresponding figures 
for the san.e ])i evinces, etc., for 19'21. Two of the provinci's did not exist in 1911. 
Behai and Oiissa and Delhi and one that then existed has since ceased to exist — 
Sikkim and there have been other combinations and divisions. All these facts will 
have to be boim^ in mind in studying the figures. The more important facts 
appe.iring f-om them may however be here .stated. The total number of Mysore- 
born people counted in othm- parts of India has decrpn«fv1 Ip- nLonr :ai el 
more than 24 thousand out of this being in the nin 
IMadras. Of fiuctnotions for particular nrovincpc; t,’ 


Baluehi^tiin 

Madras 

North West Krontier Province 
Punjab 

United Province^ of .Agra and Oudli 

Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Bajputana .Agency 


Persons 

Males, 

Females, 

31 

20 

2 

J2U 

107 

22 

24 

24 

... 

10 

6 

4 

2,124 

1,0<J.7 

1,029 


‘Creased 

hv about 30 thousand ; 

nber counted in the Province of 

he folic 

wing may be noticed ; — 

1911 

1921 

8 

To 63 

263,362 

„ 267,278 

288 

44 

1,644 

940 

906 

585 

4,342 

3,335 

42 

.. 154 

1,378 

2,971 
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1911 To 1921 


A] mer- Merwara 


64 

»» 

249 

Burma 


933 

it 

1,640 

Coorg 


16,117 

11 

10,554 

Madras 


92,503 

it 

67,955 

North West Frontier Province 


45 

•t 

331 

Central India Agency 


491 

it 

51 

Hyderabad 


3,S80 

it 

2,589 

Punjab i-'tates 


618 


389 


Numerieall.y the variation in the Madras figures is largest. The increase in the 
number of immigrants is not very much but the decrease of more than ‘24 thousand 
among emigrants is very large. The noticeable decrease in the number of immi- 
grants from North West Frontier Province, Punjab and the United Provinces is 
most of it in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore where the majority of 
these persons lived alike in 1911 and in 19‘21. The presence of these and similar 
people is a feature in the population of the Station which depends on the contingents 
that at any time happen to be stationed here. The increase among Baluchis may 
be due to the presence of the people generally known as Kandharis in various 
localities. The increase of immigrants from Eajaputana Agency is most of it in 
the cities and is obviously therefore, of the merchant class locally known as 
‘‘ Marw^aris." The figure for Mysorean emigrants in Coorg is much less than in 1911 
and next to the decrease against Madras (already noticed ' this decrease is largest. 
In three only of the provinces above noted, there has been an increase of Mysore 
emigrants; in all the others there has been a decrease. 

The number of persons born in countries beyond Asia enumerated in the State 
in 1911 was 4,423 ; in 19‘2l it was 4,22‘2. The number of persons born in the United 
Kingdom and enumerated in Mysore was 3,939 in 1911 and 3,831 in 1921. That is, 
there is a slight decrease in both. 

13. From the figures here recorded it will have appeared that the people of 
the State share the immobility which has often been remarked upon as 
characteristic of population in India. A people perhaps too placid in disposition, 
finds itself on a soil fairly good and in a climate with not much to complain of ; 
and wdth a standard of life not very high, but not alw'ays consciously too low, allows 
its wish and care to be bound by the few paternal acres and with a tolerable compe- 
tence is quite satisfied with breathing its native air. In only a few patches of the 
country are the means of subsistence occasionally insufficient for the population 
and from such places some numbers do at such times reluctantly move to neighbour- 
ing districts or the cities, but even then, they constantly hark back to their native 
place. In most places the population and the means of subsistence and the work 
to be done have adjusted themselves so that wUen in a few’ others additional numbers 
are required for any work on a large scale as in the Kolar Gold Fields and in the coffee 
areas of Hassan and Kadur Districts people have to come from outside. That people 
from elsewFere where there is pressure of population do come to these places in the 
State in wFich there is need for men should perhaps show that w’hen the pressure in 
the State itself increases with a rise in the population in coming years and with a rise 
in the standards of life which is even now’ becoming apparent this people will be as 
ready as any other to go wdiere it is likely to fare better. The average man in the 
meanw’hile is likely to think that there is nothing in merely moving w’hen one does 
not know why he should move and also w’here it is he is moving to. 


(6) Emi- 
grants. 


Conclu- 

sion. 


4 * 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I. — IjIMIGRATIOX (actual FICiUKEs') 

lioru lu 000 ' ^ oiiattfd' 


District :»ud Natui’dl 
Division where enumerated 


Di''tnct ?or Natu- 
ral Division 


C'oiitxjiuou-. 
Jhstricts ill 
the State 


Other j.aiT-. 
'll tne 'State 


Coiiti^'Uuu-' 
part-' '''t o[h{.r 
Pp iv] nee-', etc 



Nou-coiiti^moua 
part's of other 
Province-', etc. 


Outside 

India 

I 


H 



15 16 17 18 19 ! 


I Mysore State including 
Civil and Military Sta- 


tion. Bangalore 

5,664 

2,872 

2,792 




Mysore State excluding 
Civil and Military Sta- 
tion. Bangalore 

5-580 

2,830 

2,750 




Eastern Division 

4.242 

2 154 

2,088 

19 

9 

10 

Bangalore City 

> 78 

. ■*! 


15 

9 

6 

Bangalore District 

746 

.481 

1 

36.5 

27 

12 1 

ir, 

Kolar (rold Fields tCitv) 

3:4 

17 ' 

16 

4 

2 ' 

•2 

Kolar Di'iitnct 

6-58 

.446 

:i22 

14 

0 , 

.s 

Tumkur District .. 

7:40 

.476 

354 

•24 

10 ' 

14 

Mysore City 

70 

36 

31 

C 

J 

3 

Mysore District 

1,^294 

646 

648 

10 

4 

6 

Cliitaidrug D.atrict 

531 

■27:4 

•238 

9 

4 

0 





208 

116 

92 


5 ; 

46 

5 

4 1 




195 

10- 

87 

84 1 

47 

37 

1 

1 .. 




114 

58 

56 

74 

40 

34 

1 

1 ... 

^ 1 

0 

1 

1 

J 1 


22 

12 

10 

8 



1 ! 

I . 


Y 

d 

4 


4 



1 , 

J ' 


29 

16 

13 

■20 

12 

8 

1 

1 

•2 

1 

1 ' 

1.5 

7 

b 

17 

b 

9 

■2 ' 



14 

6 


0 

3 

0 



1 

1 

J 

1 


4 

2 

2 



1 

1 


• » 

3 

2 

9 , 

0 

4 



:4 , 

•2 

1 

25 

1-2 

14 

6 1 

J i 

•2 




Western Division 

Hassaii District 
Kadur District 
Shimoga District 

Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore 


1.285 651 I 634 28 


550 

■280 

4i9 


79 


*275 

142 

•226 


40 


•275 

l.-fs 

•21-4 


39 


13 15 


10 

c; 

4 


74 46 28 1 r 


1 


5 5 

£0 I 12 
20 1,4 


30 


11 

i 

4 

4 


16 


14 




fur tht-M>,oieSuteaiidthctwo.\,iturarDivisiwisiu columns 2 to 16 will not be the 
totals of the ti^'LiLcs foi the dl^cricCr> contained in tliein. Por iii'.tance tiie tn'nir’e's f ir TCjiLir m + + ■ i 

•2 to i reT^resent onlv tho.e bora in that district and ennn".' c" “ „ • h- District _in coluniiib 



II. — Emigration (actual figures; 


Enumerated in 1 000 ’s omitted) 


District and Natural 
Die isioii of hirtli 


District lor Natural 
Division) 


' Dtherii rts Contiguou.. , Non-contiguons 

t he si^te ; °* ‘-he State -i ^tlier , parts uf other 

! Provinces, etc. , I’rovinces, etc. 


( hitside 
India 


r!?; . t4 

;i 4 


i I P- Eh 


9 10 II 12 14 U 1 15 


16 


17 18 19 


Mysore State Including Ci'vil 
and Military Station, 
Bangalore ... 5.664 


2,872 


Mysore State excluding 
Civil and Military Sta- 
tion. Bangalore 


5,580 2 830 


2.792 


2.750 


100 51 


49 2 ! 1 


100 


Eastern Division 

4,242 

2.154 

2,088 

34 ! 

16 

' 18 
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hangalore City 

78 

41 

37 

■i-^‘ 

11 

11 




Bangalore Dl^trlL•t 

716 

.4,81 

;46.3 

0 

;j .i . i .. 

10 

Kolar Gold Fields (City; . 

:43 , 

17 

16 

4 14 

1 

6 





Kolar Dihfrirt 

6.38 ' 
7,i0 ' 

:;.16 

:'-22 

.s 

2 

] 1 

i s 

Tumkur District 

3 ,6 

354 

2.J 

11 

i2 

1 

i - . 

h 

Mysore Cit\ . . 

70 

:46 

.44 

;2i 

s 

My-ore District 

l.-2!)4 

646 

648 

1-1 

•7 

2 


Chitaldrug Di''trict 

531 

•27:4 

•2.58 

11 1 

if ■ 

8 

1 

1 

] 

■Western Division 

1,285 

651 

634 

H i 

6 

8 

1 

1 ... ^ : 


Hassaii DiJ'trtci 

5.30 

275 

■275 

12 : 

0 


I 

1 ' 


Kadur District 

2.80 

142 

1:58 

b ' 

1 

1 


Shimoga Distiict 

4:49 

•226 

•214 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 ..'!!! 


Civil and Military Station, 

79 

40 

39 






" i 


51 

15 


49 

17 


2 1 


Bangalore. 


^‘nraviilabir?he‘h^^^^^^ in. rontmuous parts of other ProGnees, of emigrants from the State bein; 

ufcolumns h to ie enumerate, I outside the State, but within India, is containec 

'^ahf3famt“etn™ and by districts is given so far as infoiunatiou is avail 

and not shown against any district. Hence ”"1™ totaK*'<)?tlic NaUira/^Di'^'^r*^ 

tally with the figure^ for the State. ^ Diral Divisions or of the districts do no 

i3i The remark, at foot ,.f Table I apnly to this table aKo ,0 far a, columns 2 to 10 are concerned. 
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III — Migration between natural divisions ('actual figures) 

COMPARED WITH 1931. 


Natural Division iii wbich boni 


Number enumerated {OOO'a omitted) in Natural Division 


Eastern Din Dion 


Western Division 


' 1 0 

1 

1 

Eastern Division 

1921 



4,326 

34 

1 Do 

1911 


1 

4 123 

36 

Western Division 

1921 


... .. ... i 

20 

1.285 

Do 

1911 


i 

23 

1,311 


i 


Note. — The figures for Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, have been added to those of Eastern Division. 


IV. — Migration between Mysore and other parts of india. 



Imiuigi-auts to Mysore State in- 


. .. 

' *8 

Excess {+ 

or deficienevi 

1 

cludina Civil and Military 

... 

, 


( — ) of Immigration i 

Province or State ' 

Station, Bangalore. 


Bangalore. 


over Emigration. 

1 

1921 

1911 

Variation 

1921 

19:1 1 

Variation 1921 

1911 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

7 

S 

9 

A. Provinces in India be- ' 





i 




yond Mysore. 

300,610 

300.032 

-1 578 

97,770 

1 125,711 

-27.941 

-202,840 

, +174.321 ! 

Ajmer— Merwara . • 

20 

37 ■ 

—17 

249 

! 64 

-l-lS.) 

- 229 

-27 1 

Andamans and Nicoba»*s ... 

lo 

14 ' 

+ 1 

71 

' 8 

+ 63 

06 

-1-6 j 

Baluchistan ... .. , 


s 

+ 5.3 

1-27 

j •5*5 

+71 

-64 

—48 ( 

iiengal .. ... , 

42.5 

462 'i 


451 

610 


—•26 

1 

Assam ... .. i 

lb 



—41 

234 

j 163 1 

— bS 

-•210 

-‘289 


443 

481 J 


68.5 

773 J 




Bihar and Orissa 

101 


-nlOl 

347 


+347 

—246 

' 

Bombay (iiiciuding Aden)... * 

■27,343 

■28.7C2 

—1,419 

14,624 

13.791 j 

+833 

+12,719 

+ 14,971 ' 

Burma ... ... ’ 

3-22 

273 

^49 

1,640 

933 1 

+ 707 

—1,318 

—660 

(-'oorg 

2,373 

3,071 

—698 

10,554 

, 16,117 

— 3.563 

—8,181 

—13.046 ' 

Delhi ... . . 

•260 


+•260 




+■260 

1 

Central Provinces and 





1 i 




Berar 

323 

1.16:3 

—360 

470 

1 748 : 

—278 

4-3-'3 

-t-435 ' 

Madras (including Lacca- 








! 

dives) 

■267,279 

•263,302 

a- 3,9 16 

67,9.5.5 

92,503 

—24,548 

+199.:3^23 

+170,a59 ' 

North West Frontier Pro- 








I 

vince 

44 

•2Srt 

—•244 

331 

45 

+•286 

—287 

+ 243 ! 

I’uuiab 

940 

1,644 

—704 

301 

259 

+ 4.5 

+636 

+ 1,385 ' 

I’nited Pro\ mces of Agra 








j 

and Oiidh 

5b'3 

906 

— :i21 

413 

414 

—1 

+ 172 

+ 492 ! 

E. States and Agencies 








1 

m India. 

8.603 

7.373 

+ 1.230 

3,116 

5,546 

-2 430 

+ 5,487 

+1,827 : 

Baluchistan f States i ... i 


3 

—3 


1 

— 1 


+2 ! 

Baroda 

72 

46 

+26 

15 

32 

—17 

-f 37 

1 -^14 ' 

Bomhav States ... 

1,^240 

1,009 . 

+231 


431 

—431 

+ 1,240 

+578 

Central India Agency 

51 

S5 

-:34 

31 

491 

—440 


—406 . 

Eastern Bengal and As-am 









States 


1 

-J ' 





+ 1 1 

Gwalior 

13 


-r 1-1 ' 

70 


+ 70 

r77 



3,33.5 

1,342 

-1.007 ' 

2,-589 

:i.880 

—1.291 

+746 

+ 462 ' 

Kashmir 

1,54 

42 

+ 112 , 

.3 

10 

-8 

+ 152 

+32 ; 

Madras States (including j 









C’ochin and Tiavaiicore , 










7.51 

143 

+ 306 ' 

389 

618 

—■2-29 

+ 362 

—175 ' 

Buujab States ... ... • 

16 

18 

—2 


14 

—14 

-fio 

-1-4 

Bajputana Agency 

2,971 

l.:378 

+ 1.593 



— 67 

+ •2,971 

+ l.:lll 

Sikkim 


1 

1 





-f-l 

I'nited Provinces States ... ^ 


5 , 

f> 





4-3 

C. French and Portuguese 









Settlements 

637 

738 

—101 

-f 

+ 




D. India unspecified ... • 


59 

-59 

t 

1 




— 





— 


- - - - 

- 

- - - 



Eastern Bengal anti A^satn. + Information not available. 
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RELIGION. 


This Chapter is based mainly on Imperial Table VI showing the distribution 
of the population by Eeligion. Eeligion as a factor enters also into the following 
tables ; — 


V. 

VII. 
VIII. 
XV and XVI. 


Population of towns by religion. 

Age, sex and civil condition by religion. 

Literacy. 

Certain details only for the Christian population. 


The following Subsidiary Tables are appended to this Chapter ; — 

Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of the population by religion. 

„ „ II. — Distribution by districts of the main religions. 

„ „ III. — Christians (number and variations. ) 

„ „ IV- — Eeligion of urban and rural populations (for natural 

divisions.) 

■2. I'rom the figures in Table VI it appears that the nearly six million popu- 
lation of the State (-5,978,892) is made up of the following important religions (num- 
bers given in the nearest thousands). 

Hindu ... ... ... ... ... 5,i82 

Musalman ... ... ... ... ... 340 

Christian ... ... ... ... ... 71 

•Jain ... ... ... ... ... 21 

.\nimist ... ... ... ... ... 63 

Minor religions ... ... ... ... ... 2 


Total ... 5,979 


In the figures for minor religions here given are included 1,819 Buddhists, 
134 Sikhs, 60 Brahmos, 217 Parsis, 86 Jews and 8 persons who returned them- 
selves as Atheists. 


Expressed in this way in terms of thousands these figures are easy enough to 
understand. It is however usual to express them as parts of a unit of ten thousand. 
So expressed, the proportion for the various ri 


■eligions is as below 


Hindu .. •• .. .. 9,168 

Musalman - - • . . • - • . . 570 

Animist • . - • • • . . . . 105 

Christian . . • • • • . • . . 119 

.Jain • • - • • • ■ • - . 35 

Minor religions . . ■ • . - . . . . 3 


Total 


... 10,000 


Of the minor religions Buddhism counts 2 in 10,000 and the others each less 
than 1 in 10,000. 

3. The population is predominantly Hindu, the number of Hindus being about 
16 times as many as that of the Musalmans who are the next largest in numbers, the 
Musalmans themselves being nearly five times as many as the Christians who are 
numerically the next strongest section of the population. Certain facts relating to 
the variation in these proportions appear from Subsidiary Table I. In the first 
place the proportion of Hindus has fallen since the Census of 1911. Indeed it has 
fallen steadily from 1881. For in the successive census years 1881, 1891, 1901, 
1911 and 1921 it has been 9,808, 9,248, 9,206, 9,199 and 9,168. The Musalman 
proportion has as steadily increased ; in the same census years the proportion of 
Musalmans in every ten thousand of the population has been 479, 512, 523, -542 
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and 570 in order. The Christian population in the successive years has been 70, 77. 
90, 103 and 119 out of ten thousand ; also showing a steady increase and at a rate 
larger than that of the Musalman population. Lastly the Animist proportion for 
the same years has been 117, 136, 156, 1‘24 and 105 ; these figures show an uncertain 
movement up and down. The diagram below is intended to show these varia- 
tions in the composition of the population from census to census more readily to 
the eye. 

Proportion per 10,000 of population of the main religions since 1861. 


1861 r 
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REFERENCE 

HiNOU IZ/A MUSALMAN Mai88 ANIMIST 

CHaiSTlAN nm JAIN * OTHERS [TI] 

What these variations mean has been discussed at previous censuses. The 
Hindu community has been increasing at a comparatively slow rate owing mainly 
to the prevalence within it of certain social practices Isuch as piohibition of widow 
remarriage) which result in a diminution of additions by births, and certain others 
(such as infant marriage, early motherhood and neglect of female children) which 
lower stamina and shorten the life of the adult and the child. The Musalman 
population is increasing faster than the Hindu because it uses more nutritious diet 
and is free from certain of the practices above referred to. The Christian popula- 
tion adds to itself not only by births but also by active conversion and so increases 
faster still. The Animist population is subject to fluctuation owing to the gradual 
absorption as Hindus of tribes and peoples originally Animist. These statements 
may be examined in some detail with reference to the figures of the present Census. 

4. W'hat “Hindu” means was discussed at some length in the 1911 Report “Hindu 
and the following definition was suggested; — “A Hindu is a theist believing in the in the 
religious evolution which will some day, but surely, through worship of God in His tables, 
various form.s (according to the worshipper’s ideal) and through good works in the 
present life or a series of lives, land him in the Godhead compared to whom 
nothing is real in this world.” The object of the definition was to suggest certain 
factors in a man’s belief which would indicate whether he could be considered a 
Hindu — i.e., whether the Census could or could not consider a certain person a 
Hindu. As a working definition for this purpose there is perhaps no need to change 
the words materially. Persons, however, are returned as Hindus because they 
belong to a well-known social group which is “Hindu’’ with the mass of the people, 
and Hindu because it is not Musalman or Christian or Jain. The great difficulty 
of defining the term Hindu is due to the fact that it is not a name which the Hindu 
gave himself and that in consequence what he means by his religion is different 
from what the name given by the outsider would show. The safest definition is 
perhaps one that proceeds by a process of elimination. From the population as a 
whole we first exchtde the sections believing in Muhammadanism and Christianity 
and in other religions brought into India from outside : also sections believfing in 
religions that are wholly primitive, i.e., x\nimist. This would leave the population 
believing in Indian religions including of course Buddhism, Sikhism and Jainism. 
Hinduism as one of the earliest religions is a broad-based and large edifice with 
room within for many views on all subjects coming within the purview of religion 
and it might not be very incorrect to include within it protestant groups like these 
here mentioned restricting their faith to certain doctrines only of those included in 
the mother faith and denying the others — just as Protestantism is considered as a 
form of Christianity or Lingayatism as part of Hinduism — and consider the whole 
of this residuum Hindu ; but the extremes of view which consider protestant re- 
ligions altogether new and the process of self-exclusiveness or of excommunication 
which bring such faiths to be considered separate religions have been in operation 
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too long to leave these faiths in Hinduism. So, though to all the faiths above 
mentioned, i.p.. Buddhism, Sikhism and Jainism, Hinduism gave a groat deal and 
indeed present day Hinduism and these religions are all branches of what was 
Hinduism in the earliest times, though they all represent one culture and are 
various forms of one system of faith and suggest to the mind certain common basal 
conceptions, and though in the last resort they reach to the life of the Aiyan 
immigrants of India, they are considered separate religions. A further reason if 
one were needed for excluding Buddhism is that not to do so would be to claim 
large parts of the population of China and Japan and other countries where 
Buddhism prevails as Hindu. Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism have therefore to 
be excluded. Then come such recent gmup formations as Brahmoism and Aryaism. 
The reason for excluding these may seem slender but they are excluded in our 
statistics as differing from Hinduism in some cardinal points. The logical conclu- 
sion to this might seem to be to exclude every group of persons which refuses to 
believe in certain things stated in Hinduism and which considered itself apart 
and of these many groups might be found beside the Brahmos and .Aryas but the 
process stops here. What now remains of the population is Hindu. Hindu in our 
tables at present means, therefore, the large mass of the people whose religion is 
not merely Animist : who do not profess a religion which has come to India from 
outside like Islam or Christianity, nor any of the well-known separate religions 
such as Buddhism or Jainism ; and who do not belong to the well-known schisms of 
Brahmoism and Aryaism ; and whose faith such as it is has in it some trace or 
tinge of the religion of the Aryan immigrants of India in any of its stages of 
development. 

o. Hindus thus understood form the large majority of the people and as has 
already been stated count 9,168 out of every 10,000 of the population. It has also 
been stated that this proportion has fallen from census to census. This is not to be 
understood to mean that their total number has decreased from census to census. 


It only means that other communities have increased faster than this community. 
In itself the Hindu population shows an increase in 1921 as compared with the pre- 


vious censuses. The absolute figures for the 


lear iroiiLuaoion increase ^ n • 1 

^ percent censuses expressed in terms oi the 

4,186 ... nearest thousand and the percenta.ge of increase 

1891 ... 4.944 18'1 from census to cen.sus for the several religions 

1901 ... 5,5.39 121 are given in the margin. By way of helping 

comparison the increase in the whole popula- 
■■■ ‘ tion and the rate of increase is given first here. 

Then the main religions one after another. 

A few years before 1881 the population suffered large losses from a groat famine 


The figures for the Hinhu population are ; — 


Year 

Population 

Increase 
per cent 

1881 

3,897 

... 

1891 

4, .172 

17'3 

1901 

0,099 

iro 

1911 

5,341 

47 

1921 

5,482 

2-G 


and the country had in 1881 just begun to 
recover from this and other effects of that 
famine on the population. Since then the 
population of Hindus has increased in round 
numbers by 1,585 thousand or by 38'6 per 
cent. The increase was very marked in the 
decade 1881-91, i. e., in the decade succeeding 
immediately after the famine, was somewhat 


less in the second decade 1891-1901, was much less in the third decade and has 


been still less in the fourth. 


This sort of decrease in the rate of growth of a population in successive periods 
after a famine has been observed elsewhere and has been stated to be the natural 


consequence of the fact that the population immediately after a famine is compc'sed 
of a larger proportion of able bodied persons of the reproductive ages than a normal 
population and that this proportion decreases as these persons grow older and also 
as each year adds more and moiv children to the population. The increase be- 
tween 1011 and 19-21 which, it has been said, is least of the four decades is 2’6 per cent. 
There is no doubt that it would have been somewhat more but for the large loss of 
life caused by the Intluenza epidemic of 1918. The effect of the Influenza epidemic 
of 1918 as well as the effect of tlie famine above referred to on the population are 
considerations that have to be borne in mind in studying the figures regarding the 
whole population and each religion separately. In the case of Hindus it has also to 
be boriu' in mind that their increase or decrease from census to census is subject to 
some error owing to the inclusion as Hindus at one census of persons who at another 
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were possibly enumerated as Animists and t:ice versa. The correction made neces- 
sary on this account is much larger for the smaller population of Animists 
than the large population of Hindus and is therefore considered in discussing the 
figures for the Animist population. 

The absolute figures for the Musalman population at the several censuses {b) Musal- 

expressed in terms of the nearest thousand raaji. 
are shown in the margin. For each decade 
the rate of increase for this section of the 
population has been larger than for the Hindu 
population. The rule regarding the rate of 
increase after a famine is reflected in these 
figures as in those for Hindus. The total 
18S1 in the IMusalman population in round 
numbers has been 140 thousand or 69‘8 per cent, considerably larger than the 38‘6 
of the Hindus. 

The absolute 


Year 

Population 

Increase 
per cent 

1881 

200 


1891 

2.53 

2fa‘2 

1901 

289 

11'5 

1911 

311 

S'6 

1921 

310 

s' 3 

increase 

for the forty ye 

ars sine. 


i. 


figures 


for Christians presented similarly stand as in the 
margin. Here also there has been a steady 
increase in the population, much larger in 
rate than that of the Hindus, and larger than 
that of the Musalmans : the higher rate 
being no doubt mainly due to additions by 
conversion. The increase for the forty years 
1 881-19-21 has been nearly 42 thousand or 144T 
tian population in 1921 was nearly two -and a 
half times as much as it was in 1881. The probable share of the increase in the 
last decade due to conversion and the sects under which the increases are notice- 
able are discussed further on. 


(c) Chris- 
tian. 


Year 

Population 

Increase 
per cent 

1881 

29 


1891 

38 

30' 1 

1901 

50 

ar-s 

1911 

60 

19.3 

1921 

71 

19’3 

per cent. 

In other words 

the Chr, 


8 . 


The figures for the Jain population presented similarly stand asinthr liiar- id) Jain. 


Year 


Population 

Inciease 
per cent 

1881 


11 


1891 


13 

■Id'i 

1901 


11 

30 

1911 


18 

28'9 

1921 


21 

i7'6 


gm. Here also there is an increase from de- 
cade to decade but of somewhat uncertain 
movement. In the years when it should have 
been larger the first twenty years for example, 
it is less ; and in the last twenty years, when 
it might have been normal, it is rather large. 

The increase between 1901-1911 is particularly 
noticeable. The Census Report for 1911 explains it to be duo to large numbers of 
‘‘ Sadas,” a caste found both among Jains and Hindus, returning themselves as Jains. 

A similar tendency cvas noticed at this Census also, particularly in Goribidnur Taluk 
in Kolar District and Heggaddevankote in Mysore District. It m-ay be apprehended 
that the increase in the Jains might mean noticeable decrease in the figures for 
Hindus but the whole of the Jain population being only in tens of thousands an 
addition of a thousand or two, in this manner from the Hindu to the Jain popula- 
tion produces a large effect in the Jain figures but is hardly refiectod in the thou- 
sand thousands of the Hindus. The increase of the Jain population from all causes 
in the forty years from 1881 has been 92'7 which is a larger rate than that of either 
the Hindus or Musalmans but only about two-thirds of the Christians. 

presented in the same way are as in the (e) Ani- 
inargin. Animists were shown under a separate mist, 
head in the Religion Table for the first 
time in 1901. The figures above given for 
the years 1881 and 1891 were those worked 
out in 1901 for purposes of comparison. Six 
tribes were then taken as Animists for presen- 
tation under the new head : — Iruliga, Koracha, 

Korava, Korama, Kuruba andLambaiii. As these six tribes cvere then all grouped 
together and called Animist for the three censuses, the figures show a steady in- 
crease though somewhat larger than that of any of the other main religions. In the 
figures for the next decade however there is a fall and in the next one, that is be- 
tween the last Census and this one, a further fall. This is due to the inclusion 
among Hindus of some numbers of the tribes previously classed as wholly Animist. 

The instructions in the Census of 1911 -and in the present Census to enumerators in 

-5 


9. 

The figures for 

Animists 

Year 

Population 

Variation 
per cent 

1881 

49 


1891 

67 

-r36’7 

1901 

87 

-1--29-2 

1911 

72 

-16 7 

1921 

63 

-13'0 
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(/) Other 
religions. 


Christians 
by race 
and sect. 


entering religion was that each person should be entered as belonging to the religion 
declared bv him. Numbers of the six tribes were shown as Hindu in 1911 and num- 
bers have been similarly shown now. Hence the large decreases among Animists 
noticed at the last Census as compared with the previous censuses and at the present 
Census as compared with the Census of 1911. This statement that numbers of these 
peisous have beeu shown as Hindus should not, it may be observed, be understood to 
mean that each person was aware of the choice lying i^efore him and elected to call 
himself a Hindu or an 9nimist. The majority of the entries should have been, made 
by the enumerator on his own intiative. In the cases in which the persons 
enumerated lived in the jungles and lived a more or less wdd life the enumerator is 
likely to have entered the persons as Animists. In those cases in which persons of 
these tribes lived in villages and led the life that their neighbours led the question 
should have presented some difficulty to the enumerator. No small numbers of 
Lambanis in Kadur District live in villages, own land, and can hardly be distin- 
guished from their neighbours. If the enumerator eho^e to enter such persons as 
Hindu there was nothing to prevent him. If, on the other band, having been told 
that Lambanis might be put either under Hindu or Animist according to their return 
he wished to be accurate be should have often depended on his own resources, 
and the entry should have varied with the enumerator's whim. Cases cannot have 
been rare of two groups, in all respects the same but living in different blocks or 
circles and there tore enumerated by different men, being shown one as Hindu and the 
other as Animist. ; Some reason like this must explain the large return of about 
.^,.5(j0 Lambanis under " Hindu ” for Shimoga District as compared either with 
about 600 for Kadur District or about 200 for 'Ihitaldrug District.) The difficulty 
sliould have been enhanced by the fact that the Kannada word used for .‘Animist 
in the census is ^ “ lyiiq tribe’’ signifying factors for classification far dif- 

ferent from those suggested by the English word. The large secessions from Ani- 
mism to Hinduism do not therefore mean conscious coming over. They ho^\ ever 
do indicate a tendency that has been often shown b\' Hinduism to include in itself 
by a long and slow process of absorption groups originally possessing different 
faiths. 

10. It does not seem necessary to speak of the growth in the other religions in 
such detail. The numbers concerned are small and increases or decreases 
cannot be considered as in tbe main due to the survival rates of the 
populations included under them. Also percentages in their cases are misleading. 
But a few of the more important facts about them may be mentioned. The number 
of Sikhs which was 29 in 1891 fell to 12 in 1901, rose to 293 in 1911 and has again 
fallen to 134 at the present Census. The Brahmo population for the same years 
has been 2-^, 1, 65 and 60 respectively. The number of Parsis in the State foi- the 
same y('ars has been 35. 101, 101 and 217; of the Jews 21, 34, 40 and Of tbe 
minor religions Buddhism h.is the largest population now, 1,319. The number 
was only 5 in 1891 and 10 in 1901. A large increase was noticed in 1911 when 622 
persons were recorded under this religion audit was stated to be due to the activities 
of a Buddhist Mission which had begun work iu the Civil and ^Military Station. 
The present figure shows that the mission is still accive. 

11. As it has been sugge.sted that the growth of the Christian population under ‘ 
the seweral sects may be examined certain details of this population may now be 
discussed. Of the total Christian population of a little over 71 thousand nearh' 
6,900 have returned themselves as of European and .Allied ffaces, a little less than 
6.8(tti as .Anglo-Indians and more than 57,500 are Indians. The figures by races 
for the Census of 1911 were over 7,400 of EuiTjpe.uis and .-Mlied races, over 5,700 
Anulo-Indians and over 46 thousand Indians, making a total of a little less than 
li'J thousand. The Indian Christian population itself has risen frcjin 46 thousand to 
57‘5 thousand, /.e., approximately by 25 per cent. The details of the races will be 
discussed in the Chapter on Caste ( Chapter XI> but the increase in the numbers of 
Indian Christians being due in some measure to conversion as it is to birth and survi- 
val the figure relating to this communitv will be discussed here. There is no means 
of ascertaining with any definitene.ss how much is due to each of these causes but 
the following facts might give us some idea of the position. In the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, the Indian Christian population was nearly 12| thousand in 
L'll ; it was nearly 17 thousand in 1921. In the Kolar (iold Fields the correspond- 
ing figures are 7,200 aud9,HOO; for Bangalore City T.lOOaiid 4,300; for Mysore Citv 
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1,800 and -2,000. The four city areas between them account for out of the 
thousand increase for t!ie State. In tin* districts the increases have l>een as in the 

- - - — margin. Only in Mysore and Chitaldrug Districts does 

the proportion of increase approach that of any of the 
city areas. This large increase in cities is no doubt 
due to the large immigration into tlie city areas and 
possibly in Mysore City to conversion. The large 
increa.se in the Kolar Gold Fields (Citvi are:— with 
some decrease to correspond in Kolar District- is, it 

should he stated, partly due to the inclusion of eighty 

villages 111 the Kolar Gold Fields area in the present 
Census [ci'Ie note '2. Imperial Table I). Even excluding about I, t^OO persons on this 
account there is still a large increase in Kolar Gold Fields. Of the districts Kolar 
and Tuinkur show a decrease. The reason for decrease in the former has been stated; 
that for the decrease in the latter is not clear. Kadur and Shimoga with their immi- 
gration of Christians from the Mangalore country show rather large increases. The 
increases in the. Mysore and Bangaiore Districts should be due, the former to conver- 
sion in addition to natural increase (there is some missionary activit\- in Mysore 
District) and the latter partly to conversion and partly to immigration. Chitaldrug 
District shows a large percentage of increase but the figures are incon-^iderable. 
The re!nainiug district of Hassau, show^ an increase of about li per cent which 
may be taken as due largely to natural increase and in small part to conversion. 

Of the 71 till is.inl G r.-istlm ; i i ;.ii i:e -.juite the largest na-rt namely ■“•2 thou- 
s liU I a.'e til nia Catholics. .Vf ire caa-i 7,1 ) ) h i .-e been recu;a'‘l as of the Anglican 
Communion, nearly 6,700 as Methodist, nearly 2,300 as Protestant without naming 
the sect and more than I,30J as Baptist. Other sects returned are Congregatioualist, 
and Lutheran each counting 3"i4 adherents, Presbyterian 3 )3, South India United 
Church •22{) and certain other clenoniinations clubbed under the composite name 
‘‘Minor Protestant denominations ” counting in all 217 peisons. One person has been 
returned as of the Greek Church and 2 have been returned as Salvationist. Fifty- 
eight persons h-ave been returned as Syrian Christians and of 114 no sect has been 
returned. The Roman Catholics therefore are far the largest in numbers and among 
them less than L,o'jO are of European race, about 4,030 are Anglo-Indians and more 
than 46 thousand are Indians. The Indian element is therefore far larger among 
Roman Catholics than in any other sect. This is becvuise Catholicism has been in 
the field longest. It is also due to the fact that the Roman Catholic ideal of self- 
denial has a fascination for the Indian of any caste, that its worship wears a less 
strange look to the festival-loving and idol-worshipping ckrsse.s of tlie population 
and that conversion to Roman Catholicism involves the least amount of distur- 
bance in the life of the convert both as regards hiiuselt and in relation to his 
environment. 


Of the Anglo-Indians tin' f.OOO who are Roman Catholics form more than a half. 
As the Indian forms the bulk of the Roman Catbolies, the Eirropeaii and the .\uglo- 
Indian form the bulk of the Aiiglicau Communion denomination, being nearly G.GdO 
out of 7,300. The bulk of the Methodists are also Indian being mure than 3,80') out 
of a total of less than 6,700 ; so also the larger number of those who have been re- 
turned as Baptists and as Protestaiirs without stating the sect and in Minor Protest- 
ant deiioiriinations. ljutberans and Gongregationalists are nearly all ludiaus. The 
new sect of the South India United Church counts of its 223 persons 10 pc-rsuus 
of European and Allied Races, 11 of Anglo-Indians, and 106 Indians must of them 
in Banealore Citv and Civil and .Militarv S'oition and remaining few in K ‘lav (roKl 
Fielels ( City). The mmihe.-s in other groups are incon>id >rable an lcai! fur ’lu 
remarks. 

12. I'lie Hindus who furm the hulK >)f the population are spread evenlv ,iVL*r 
the whole State. So too are the Musalmaus though somewhat less evenly than 
the Hindus, '['hey are for, example, found in rather large n-umbers in propoitioiilo 
the population ill Shimoga Distreet than elsewhere, the percentage in this (list rict 
being 7'3 as against the o’2'3 and 3'01 of Hassau District and Mysore District, at 
the otlier end, and the t.'O. G'o, 3-4, 5'3 and 4'0 of Kolar, Bangalore. Kadur, Chital- 
drug and Tuinkur Districts in the middle. The large proportion of Musalman^ in 
Shimoga District was explained at i he last Census as due to the fact of this part 
fit the couiitrv having been overrun by the Bijapur Musalmans in die latter 
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(b) by cities 


i. Banaa- 
Ibre City. 


part of the 14th century. The distribution of the Christian population has been dealt 
with above. The Jain population which forms a suiall proportion of the population is 
found all over the State. Of the districts Shinioga has the largest number ol them 
in proportion to the population, i tz., 6 in every thousand. Ivadur and Tumkur Dis- 
tricts show 4 in thousand each and Kolar District nearly the sann' mimher. Chi- 
taldrug and olysore Districts show less than two each and stand last. Dangaloi'e 
and Tlassan Districts each with in a thousand stand between Jvolar and i\rysore or 
Chitaldrug. The comparatively large number in Shimoga lUstrict was explained (in 
the Deport of the last Census) as due to the exisLeiice there from the Sth to the Mth 
century A. D. of a Jain principality with its capital at what now is the tillage of 
JJumcha. The rather laree number in Kadur District may be traced to the same 
reason. (4ood nuinbers of the Jains in the latter district are found on the Miidgere- 
South-Canara borders round about a Jain place of pilerinnme in it. The hgures 
for Auimists to the nearest thousand for the districts are shown in the maigim 


Shimoga has the largest number of them, n;:.. lb 
6-0 fl’tnisand and Chitaldriig the next laigest 14 thou- 
4 1 sand. More than twelve and ten thousand of the 
respectively are Lambanis who are found here in 
such lame numbers because as was also explained 
in the Census Deport for 1911 they came in hordes 
with the Mahratta armies in the 16th century and settled down in this part of the 
countr}-. Kolar District has the least number, something under G.bOO. But in 
view of diflereuce.s in classification that have occurred, for reasons stated above, it 
is better not to base too many eonchmions <in these tigures. Of the distribution of 
the population of other religions, r/-;., ^ikh. Brahmo, Buddhist, Parsi, Jew and 
others (these last include only Atheist, in the table) it is enough to say that their 
number is very small, that they represent persons who are in the State at all for 
special reasons or are domiciled here under special cii cumstances ; and that they 
are therefore found mostlv in towns it not indeed in the four cities of Bangalore. 
M vsore, Kolar Grold Fields and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 

13. J n the above paragraph the cities have been left out of consideration because 
circumstances of an altogether different character frrjm those applicable to the 
country determine th.-i proportion of populations of the various I'eligions that live 
in the cities. The distribution in tin- country is under fairly normal conditions 
and the proportions may be expected to remain the same from census to census 
without much variation. That is, the numbers are of persons many of whom fol- 
low agriculture aud most of whom so far as they know are ordinarilv settled there 
for good and f(jrm permanent parts of the population. This is not the case vith 
cities. Here the ffoatiiig population is larger and larger nuinbers of people of par- 
ticular classes who follow particular callings or are engaged in various kinds of 
business aud trade are gathered together. The Civil and (Military Station, for 
example, has a large number of persons of Euro’peun and Allied Daces, tlie Kolar 
Gold Fields (City) has large numbers of Tamil-speaking coolies, and Bangalore has 
proportionatclv a large Brahman population and a large number of .fains and 
Christian.^. The proportions for cities there-fore require to be separatel}' examined. 

14. Bangalore City has the following number of {lersons of the four main reli- 
gious in every ten thousand of its population. 


IKnicjlorc District 

K'»lcir 

Tumkur 

iMvs.ire 

Chita Idruc'' 

Has.sau 

Kadur 

ShiiLL<''g''a 


Hindu 8,367, Ivlusalmau 1,100, Christian 41^, 


Jain SO. 


Couipar'^'d with the proportion of Hindus in the district the propoi'tioij of 
Hindu..- ill Bangalore City is .somewhat small. Of the districts Shinioga has the 
smallest proportion of Fliudms, ri~., S,S3b in f'\000 and flu proportion for this city 
is 4f)S less for every ten thousand than even Shmioga. This seems a large 
difference hut might be considered natural as the mass of the people cannot be 
expected to contribute the same percent-age of imai for business anil trade and 
other iirlian callings as particular communities like the Musalnians or Chris- 
tians. The .Miisalman. Christian aud -Jain populations show a larger proportion 
for this city than any district does. It has been stated abo’i'e that of the districts 
the largest proportion of Musalmans is shown by Siiimogo. rC-., 7.9 in 10,000; 
the largest proportion of Christians by Kadur District. H.-;., fo7 in ten thousand ; 
the largest proportion of Jains by Shimoga 61 in every ten thousand. The tigures 
per ten thousand for the Bangalore City exceed those tigures by 60 per cent for 
.Musalmans hv more than 160 ner cent for Christians and about 38 nerceiit for Jains. 

«, i 1 
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15. Mysore City has the following proportions of the four religions. 

Hindu 7,‘i40, Musalman 1,638. Christian 33-', Jain 83. 

This is an even smaller proportion of Hindus than that for Bangalore City a 
much larger proportion of Musalmans — traceable no doubt to the days when 
Seriiigapatam was in the hands of the Musalman rulers of Afysore— a smaller 
proportion of Christians and about the same proportion of Jains. 

16 The Kolar Gold Fields area shows the following proporticns : — 

Hindu 7,6'23, Musalman Sdd, Christian 1,378, .Jain 50. 

This is a smaller percentage of Hindus than even Mysore, a smaller percentage 
of Musalmans than even Bangalore a much larger percentage of Christians than 
either of these cities and a somewhat smaller proportion of Jains than theirs. See- 
ing that most of these -lains should have come there for trade and money-lending 
and are not a permanent part of the population (as some part of the Jain popula- 
tion of those other two cities no doubt is 'this proportion of Jains in the Kolar Gold 
Fields should be said to be quite fair. 

17. The Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, shows the following propor- 
tions : — 

Hindu 5,551, Musalman ‘2,108, Christian 2,244, Jain 54. 

This is the smallest proportion of Hindus, the largest ptoportion of Musal- 
maus and Christians and a proportion of Jains the same as for the Kolar Gold 
Fields area and fair for the same reason. The large Christian population is due to 
the British troops stationed here, the location of the Residency and the establish- 
ment of business concerns owned by Europeans and the gathering of a heterogene- 
ous Christian population for meeting the needs of the foreign troops, etc. The 
large Musalman population is there also for the same reason and for business 
and trade. 

18. It may be observed from Subsidiary Table II that the Hindu proportion for 
Bangalore City steadily fell from IS'rsl to 1911 and has now again risen to what 
it was in 1891 ; that it has steadily risen in Mysore City and as steadily fallen in 
the Civil and Military Station. The Musalman proportion has steadily fallen 
since 1881 in both Bangalore and Mysore Cities, and in the Civil and Military 
Station having risen in the two decades till 1901 has since fallen to less than the 
figure for 1881 The Christian proportion for each of the three cities now stands 
higher than the proportion of 1881. The figures for the Kolar Gold Fields for 
previous years and now are not strictly comparable as 80 villages which till 1911 
were treated as part of the Kolar District have at this Census been taken as part of 
the Gold Fields area {vide, note 2. Imperial Table I.) 

19. The characteiistic lower proportion of the Hindu population in the cities 
and the higher proportion of the population of other religions (except Aniinists) as 
compared with the districts, which is due to larger proportions of the latter taking 
to pursuits of exclusively city character such as industry and commerce, may be 
expected to be found in lesser degree in the towns which have been included in the 
districts themselves. It appears from Imperial Table V which exhibits information 
regarding the distribution of the population of towns by religious that the distribu- 
tion accords wit h this expectation. The total population of the State living in 
towns excluding the cities is nearly 453 thousand. Of these 364 thousand is 
Hindu. 78 Musalman, over 6 thousand is (diristian and about 4 thousand .lain. 
Reduced to proportions out of ten thousand the figures are Hindus 8,022, Musal- 
mans 1,724, Christians 140 and Jain 82. A compiirison of these figures with those 
in columns 8, 9, II and 12 of Subsidiary Table IV shows that in both divisions the 
rural population has more of the Hindu and less of the other three religions than 
these figures. 

*20. It has been stated in the beginning of the Chapter that religion 
enters as a facttjr not only in Tabic VI where it has reference to the distribution 
of the population but in various other tables dealing with other matters. It seems 
to iiave been suggested in some quarters that religion is not of much value used in 
this manner as a basis of classification, meaning apparently that the religion of a 
grou'i) of persons does not affect its age composition and birth and death rates nor 
the proportion of its population in the several civil conditions nor its education nor 
the infirmities it is likely to suffer from. The reason adduced for this is, it seems, 
that whatever homogeneity of race, custom or tradition may have been connoted by 
the term Hindu, Musalman, Christian, etc., in the past has now ceased to exist 
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to a sufficient degree to intluence statistics, and tliat so far as eustoins of deiuologi- 
cal imp .r'-auee are co. icerned. e.//., early marriage, seclusion of women, treatment 
of children, etc., the divisions cf real significance are net vertical sections of society by 
difference of religion hut horizontal divisions into strata differentiated by social and 
economic conJitmiis. It seems to have been proposed that in Burma the distrilmtion 
hv religion should be abandoned in favour of some more scientific racial classification. 
It has therefore been suggested that au examination may be made of the validity 
and utility of the classification of populati<iu in the tables referred to above on the 
basis of religion. Nut much examination is needed so iar as the State is concernt'd. 
Religion is one of several attribute^ of the population by means of which sections 
of it can be distingnished and in the State it is easily the most prominent and most 
definite. Racial classification may be iietter elsewhere but not here for racial dis- 
tinctions in the indigenous population are not anywhere so definite as religion. 
Economic conditions may do well but the factors that enter into what is called the 
economic condition are so many that it would not he easy to make really clear hori- 
zontal strata of the whole population, each stratum being sufficiently alike within 
itself and distinct from the others to make a study of its life demologically useful. 
'■ Social conditions’' in the “^tate it is not easy to take distinctly from religion as it 
depends so very much upon religion. Eone of these three can therefore be preferred to 
religion. .A.lso, all the reasons above suggested for considering that the classification 
on the religious basis is of little value for demological discussion do not hold good of 
the State. So far as the main religions of Hinduism, Islam and Chiistianity are 
concerned— and these form a very large part of the population — there are differences 
between the populations professing them in point of the time of marriage, of widow 
remarriage, the position of women in society, of the extent to which they resort to 
education and of the occupations they largely follow. This will be clear from details 
of these matters given in the chapters of the Report dealing with the several subjects. 
Religion therefore is not merely better than other possible bases on which the 
population can be divided into groups for census purposes but in itself sufficiently 
intluences the conditions of life of the various groups of this large majority of the 
people to be suitable as the basis for such a study regarding that part. To classify 
the Jain population separately from the Hindu may not seem to have the same 
justification because the difference between Hinduisni and that religion is not mainly 
ill the social life and ways of the people following them, hut the Jain population is 
so small that a classification found suitable regarding the three religions above 
mentioned cannot he rendered unsuitable by it. It may also seem that the Animist 
population does not differ very much from the lower strata of Hindu societv’. This 
is largely true but still it does differ from the latter in that a large proportion 
of that population is a moving population and lives under conditions less settled 
than that even of tire depressed chibsos. In any case, the distinctions in the social 
conditions of the population professing the three main religions are, as has been 
statcul, of sufficient importance to make a di.scussion based on them useful from the 
demological point of view, and this done, the other religions come in as a mattei' of 
course ami -^o long as they are iudeptiideiit frligious have to find .-i separate place 
in tlu^ tables. 

■21 Another matter which may he touched upon iu concluding tills Chapter is 
the place of religion in the lifcot tlu^ people ot the State. B may be said iu the main 
that religion in the form of certain social practices is visible enough iu society in the 
State hut as a vital force constantly determining the life that men shall lead is not 
vei'v apparent. This is no disparagement to ihe people. Pieligiou in ver\' tew 
states or countrie^^ would i)e this always. What, howevei-. is worrii) of rfunark is t Imt 
there is not the same number of new teaciK'rs with new ideas or with m w Uale- 
ineiits of old ulea> iu the ^tate as one reads of iu ( Imsus Reports of (fi-ntral. W e^t, 
or Northern India — in the Census Reportsof tlie Ceunal PriA'iiiees and of Baroda for 
Bill, for example — no men coming out to say that idol u of'hip is had and getting 
.a number of followers who call theiaseh'es liy tlie uaine of so-and-so " pauthis' ; no 
teacher declaring the brotherhood ot man, the 0(iualitv ot all men, or any such 
dr)etrini‘, and forimug a new group of men heiievmg iu some one luaiu and vital 
priiteiipio ( ,f life. Ibis iiuiv ])o;sihly indicate :i state of the i'eligioiis const-ieiice in 
winch !C issatis'ied with what it helievc.s hut may more pi'obahly be taken as indi- 
cating a state of inertness which jogs on with things as tuev' are iu preference to 
troubling too much Which of these it might he is a matt^u' for discussion by those 
intere.sted in religion as a factor ot iuiportauce in regulating the lives of a people. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 

I. — GK.NEKAL DISTKIBUTIOX OF THE POPULATION BY KELIOION. 
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CHAPTER IV. — RELIGION. 


I.— General distribution of the population by religion— co«c/(7. 



Religion and locality 

Actual 

Proportion per 10.000 of popul 

ation in 


Variation per cunt 
Increase I'-f ) 
Decrease ( — ) 

Net 

variation 

percent 


number 
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1 
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J 

C 

C 
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X 

X 

— 

O 

d 

X 

1 i i 

^ 1 
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.3 
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6 
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9 

10 
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1. 

Mysore State including Civil & 
Military Station, Bangalore. 

217 






H114 9 


-188-6 

-25-5 +361-7 

2. 

Mysore State excluding Civil & 
Military Station, Bangalore. 

94 






-70 9 

+19-6 

+58-6 
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3. 
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89 
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1. In the case of Civil and Military Station, Baiifralore. details ..r-j not avaiiable for 
So fi(.nire= cannot be ,cfiven for the-^e religions for 18S1 in the case of (li Mysore State, excludint' 
{2 1 Eastern Division. ' ’’ 


ISSl. separately fur .lams and Aniinists, 
Civil and Militars Station, Bantralure, and 


2. Brahnios have not been shown separately in ISSl. 

,3. In Subsidiary Table I, Chapter III, of the 1901 Report, hiriires t.v.- relinion, otlur 
.\ninnst hav* been ailded together for purposes ot proiiortioual n-pr-s, ntation. whereas 
separately. 


than Hindu, Musalman. Christian, Jam and 
in till' t.ible such tienires h.ive hi en shown 
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II. — Distribution by districts of the main religions. 


Xmnber per 10,000 of the population who are 
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Nott:.— The figures for 1881 for Jams and Auimi^'ts are mcluded in those for Hindus in the cast? f the cities orf BangAiore, Mysore and 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, while the figures for 1891 for Auinusts are merged in tho'^e for Hindus in the case ot tlie cities of • 
Mysore and Bangalore. 
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CHAPTEE IV. — RELIGION. 


Table 111. — Christians (number and variation l 
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39.414 
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20.233 
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-13 4 

i-19-7 
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-r58-7 
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1 Eastern Division 

31.985 

28.529 
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13.077 

7.637 

+ 12 1 

+22-5 
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-f71 2 
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4.94.5 
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6,340 
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1-37 5 
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-27 1 
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-27 7 , 

4-23 2 

4-97-2 ' 

Mysore City 
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1,307 I 

2,60.3 1 

1-30 0 
■+34 1 

— 5'0 
-r-7 1 
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+S7-0 i 

Chitaklrup District 
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•143 

•2.:i4 
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-H3.3 5 
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+9S6 

+ 1C8-7 

Western Division 

12,721 
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9,650 

7,156 

5,114 

-16 9 

-12 8 

1-34 9 i 

1-39-9 

+148-7 

Hassan District . 1 

4,155 
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3.795 
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-b9 0 
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3,305 

2,515 
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1-31 4 

1-27 9 

1-19 1 

4-11-9 ’ 

4-12.3-9 , 

Civil and Military Station. 

26.689 
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17,902 

16.498 

+39-6 

-19 3 

-4 3 

4-8-5 

4-61-8 ' 
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Table IV. — Religions of urban and rural population (for natural divisions). 


Number per 10,OOC of urban population, u Uo are 
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Military Station, Bangalore 

1 
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16 
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64 ' 

24 
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83 

23 

26 

i 

• • 1 

1 Western Division 

7,821 

1,765 

29 
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9,263 
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229 

75 

35 

■■ 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGE. 

Age statistics are given in live Imperial Tables. In relation to sex, civil condi- 
tion, literacy and infirmities, they will be discussed in the chapters on those subjects. 
Here the general distribution by age of the total population and of the followers of 
different religions is dealt with as also the age returns of important castes, tribes 
and races. The statistics required for the purpose are contained in Imperial Tables 
VII and XIV. In the former, figures are given, as in the last Census, for each 
year separately up to five years of age and afterwards in five-year groups up to 
seventy years, those who are seventh' years and over being included in one group. 
In the latter, the age-periods are given in less detail. To illustrate the salient 
features of these tables and of the vital statistics reported during the last decade, 
the follow’ing subsidiary tables are appended at the end of this Chapter : — 

I. Age distribution of ‘205,709 persons (Hindus and Musalmans only) by sex 
and annual periods. 

II. Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the State and each natural 
division. 

III. Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion. 

IV. Age distribution of 1.000 of each sex in certain castes. 

IV. («.) Proportion of children under T2 and of persons over forty to those 
aged 15-40 in certain castes ; also of married females aged 15-40 per iOO females. 

V. Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over sixty to those aged 
15-40 ; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

V. (a) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over sixty to those aged 
1-5-40 in certain religions ; also of married fetnales aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

VI. Variation in population at certain age-periods. 

VH. Keported birth-rate by sex and natural division. 

VIII. Reported death-rate by sex and natural division. 

IX. Reported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years per 
mille living at same age according to the Census of 1911. 

X. Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. 

X. (ft) Reported deaths from plague per mille. 

2. The instructions given for recording age were the same as in 1911. Age 
last birthday w^as to be entered and to prevent confusion between months and years 
in the case of children under one year the w'ord ‘ infant ’ was to be written in the age 
column. If a person was unable to state his or her age correctly, the enumerator 
was to consult the relatives or to refer to some event of local importance or to guess 
the age from the appearance of tiie person. The age column was in no case to be 
left blank. 

The instructions show very clearly the difficulties encountered iu this branch 
of the Census enquiry. To most people, the exact number of years they have lived 
is of little or no practical importance and therefore, the greatest amount of ignorance 
prevails on the subject. Persons possessing sufficient knowledge on the point often 
make incorrect returns from prudential or other motives. This is bv no means 
peculiar to the State or to India but also prevails, though not to the same extent, 
even in the advanced countries of the West. The matter has been fully discussed 
in the reports of the previous censuses and it is therefore not proposed to do more 
than mention, as briefly as possible, the more common errors. These can be easily 
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gathered from the following diagram which presents graphically the statistic.s re- 
ating to males contained in Subsidiary Table I of this Chapter. 


Actual number oj male-i returned at each uuitiuil inje-period. 



In a population increasing by natural reproduction, the number of persons in 
the first \'ear of life would be the largest and it would go on decreasing gradually 
from year to year ;is each generation gets thinned out by death. The curve in such 
a case would from infancy slope down with the advance in age. the extent of the 
slope largely depending on the death-rate in ditfcrcnt ages. Other factors like 
migration, famine, etc., would no doubt affect the curve, but barring exceptional 
cases of this sort its general character would not vary very much. The population 
in the State increases mainly by natural reproduction, but the curve is as different 
from this de.scription as it can possibly be. It changes its direction frequently and 
between very wide limits as a glance at the diagra.m will show. The sharp and large 
peaks indicate the great fondness for round numbers like five and its multiples 
especially its even multiples (10 and its multiples). Among ntlnu digits, there is a 
greater preference for even figures than for odd ones as all the peaks are for oven 
ages (excepting of course fives) and all the hollows for odd iiges. The least popu- 
lar of the numbers below -aO are suchfiguivsas U. 37, 41, 43, 47 and 49in which the 
number actually returned is less than one per mille of the total for which this spe- 
cial table was prepai’ed. This, coupled with the heaping up of the figures in ages 30 
and 3-5, indicates the desire to be considered young by people fairly advanced in life. 
The peaks in the higher ages also indicate the tendency to state in round figures 

the age of the old. The state- 
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age of the old. 
lueut ill the margin exhibits, in a 
more marked manner, the result of 
these tendencies in the ages return- 
ed by the people. There is no 
improvement in the age returns 
since the last Census. 


*'-Tlie-t tigriuv^ relate to nialps- onlv. 


3. Though the statistics of age are thus very defective yet there is no better 
material for coinputing birth and death rates and for comparing the fecundity and 
the longevity ot different communities, astlie registration of vital statistics in the 
State is imperfect. For purposes of comparison the statistics are not absolutely 
worthless as mistakes of one kind often balance those of the opposite kind and 
the nature and proportion of errors is fairly constant finin census to eensus as a 
comparison of the diagram on page 68 of the last Report with the one given above 
will show. 


4. Dealing first with the actual numbers leturned for 19'21,it is found that of 
the total population of the State about one-eighth are below the age of 5 
years and that between 5-10 years, the number is nearly one-seventh ; age-period 
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10-15 includes a little less than one-eighth. Calculating for all ages up to 15, the 
population is 38’d per cent aild between the ages of 15-50 it is 48'9 per cent 
of the whole. Those who are 5U and over constitute l-2‘9 per cent of the entire 
population. As between the sexes, males outnumber females in all age-periods 
except 0-5, 5-10 and '20-25 and females are considerably fewer in numbers in 
age-periods 10-15 and 15-20. The causes for the disparity in the relative propor- 
tions of the sexes are discussed in the next Chapter. 

5. Statistics relating to the age distribution in the different religions are con- 
tained in Subsidiary Table III of this Chapter. In this and the next paragraph 
the figures mentioned relate only to the male population in the different communities 
as the effect of misstatements ot age is likely to be less in this sex than in the 
other sex. 

Among the total Hindu male population o7‘4 per cent are below the age ot 1-". 
897 per cent are between the ages of 15-40 and those aged 40 and over form 2-2V 
per cent. The proportion of childi-en under 5 vears of age is higher in this religion 
than among the Jains who have the lowest proportion but it is less than in the 
remaining religions. The aged, i.e., those who are 60 and over are proportionately 
more numerous among the Hindus than among the rest. 

Among Musalmans those below 15 years of age form 89' 1 per cent of the male 
population. o9‘6 per cent are between the ages of 15 and 40 and those aged 40 and 
over constitute 21‘8 per cent. The proportion of children under 5 years of age is 
slightly less than among Christians but is better than among Jains as well as 
Hindus. The aged are slightly less in proportion than among Hindus but are 
better than in the remaining religious. 

Among Christians 36'3 per cent of the male population are below 15 years of 
age, -i3’9 per cent are between the ages 15 and -lO and 19'8 per cent are aged 40 
and over. The proportion of children under 6 years is inferior only to the propor- 
tion among Animists. The middle-aged are proportionately more numerous chan 
among Hindus and Musalmans because the proportion of those in later ages is very 
small among the European commuuity evidently due to the practice of returning 
to England after active life. 

Among Jains 3'2‘9 per cent are below 15 years of age ; the proportion of those 
in age-period 15-40 is the highest in all religions in the State, riz., 45'B per cent; 
those aged 40 and over form 2l‘8 per cent. The proportion of children under 5 years 
is very low, in fact, it is the lowest in all religions : so also is the proportion of those 
aged 60 and over, if Christians are excluded. Trade and commerce have attracted 
a good portion of the Jain population from their birthplaces outside the State and 
these are generally temporary settlers who have left tbeir dependants in their 
native place. The proportion of those in the non-productive ages at either extremiU' 
of life is therefore low as is to he expected. It is pointed out in the next 
Chapter that the low proportion of females in this religion is also due to the same 
cause. 

Among Animists the proportion of those below 15 years of age is so high as 
4'2'8 per cent, between 15-40 years, there are 367 per cent of the total population 
and those aged 40 and over form ‘20'5 per cent. The proportion of children under 
5 vears of age is the highest in the State and shows that the Animist in Mysore is 
the most prolific like his brother in otiier parts of India. The proportion of those 
aged 60 and over is not so poor as in the case of Jains and Christians but is lower 
than among IMusalmans and Hindus. 

6. Statistics of the distribution by age for selected castes and tribes and for 
the Indian Christians are given in Subsidiary Table IV. Children under 
5 vears are most numerous among the Animist Lambanis there being 1 18 
children per 1,00U of the population. The next is the Indian Christian com- 
munity with 134 children per mille. Among the Hindu castes the Tigalas ' 134 
are more prolific than others. Next in order are the Madiga (T27 ), the Brahman 
( 1'2'2), Neygi (120), and the YoddaMlO) castes. Low proportions returned are 
bv the Banajiga caste ( 107 ) Liugayat and Panchala (110) and Beda (113) per mille. 
Amono- Musalmans, Pathans have 131 children per 1,000 of the population. The 
Sheikhs and the Saiyids follow them with 1'27 and 1'25 per mille respectively. 
Takini^ the effective ages of 15 to 40 it is found that the highest proportion 446 
per mdle is returned in the Idiga caste among the Hindus. The proportion among 
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the Brahman, the Holeya and the Lingayat castes is the same, viz., 404. The 
Tigala has the lowest proportion, viz., 373 per mille. Among Musalmans the 
Sheikhs have the highest proportion and the Pathans the lowest. In the age-group 
40 and over the highest proportion (260 per mille) is returned by the Golla caste. 
Next come the Banajigas with 247. The lowest proportion is returned by the 
Idigas among Hindus, being 196 per mille. The proportion in tl)e three Musal- 
man tribes is almost equal. The proportion among the Indian Christians is the 
lowest of all. 


Census 


7. It was pointed out by the Swedish statistician ^1. Suudbarg that in all 
Western countries the proportion of those aged 15-50 was uniformly half of the 
total population, and that if any changes occurred it was in the main age-groups O-lo 

and 50 and over. This will not always hold 

good in the case of this State and other pro- 
vinces of India where the population is liable 
to abnormal changes on account of famine and 
other calamities. The figures relating to the 
censuses from 18>1 are given in the margin. 
The high ratio in ISSI is the result of the 

during which mortality 
old. 
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famine of 1876-1877 


was very great among the young and th 


8. Age distribution ordinarily depends on normal birth and death rates. 
Famine and other calamities as well as migration often disturb it. The effect of the 
great famine of 1876-77 on the age distribution has been fully traced in the last report. 
It was pointed out that the survivors of the generation of 1876-1881 had, in the age- 
group they reached in one census, a lower proportion than those in the correspond- 
ing age-groups in other censuses and that this disparity grew less and less with 
the lapse of years after the famine and further that the high proportion of those aged 
10-35 in 1881 was due to the victims of the famine being either young children or 
aged persons. Excepting the outbreak of influenza there were no serious calamities 
in the decade 1911-21. The age of migrants not being available, it is not possible to 
estimate the effect of migration on the age distribution. It may however be noted 
that as regards immigration its volume in 1921 is almost the saiiie as in 1911 and 
its effect on the age distribution is very probably the same. 


9. The total population of the State has increased by 3 per cent since 1911. To 
this increase, the main age-groups O-IO, 15-40 and 60 and over, contribute but in age- 
groups 10-15 and 40-60 decreases of 0'2 and 5'3 per cent respectively have occurred. 
The increases do not call for any remarks except that as compared with the 
decade 1901-11, the increases in age-periods 15-40 and 60 and over are small and 
that in age-group 0-10 there is a gain of 8 percent whereas in 1911 there was a loss 
of 4'4 per cent over the corresponding age-group in 1901. The increase in these age 
groups would have been better had it not been tor the Influenza outbreak, the num- 
ber of reported deaths from which exceeded 197,000. The death-rate by sex and 
age is given in para 14 infra. The table in the margin shows the possible variations 

in the several age-groups if it is assumed that 

there was no influenza and that all its victims 
survived till the day of the Census. It will be 
observed that the epidemic has affected age- 
group 15-40 very ]narkedly as more than half 
of those who succumbed to it were betwt'cn 
these ages. The decrease in age-group 40-60 
is noticeable more or less uniformly in all 
districts except in Tumkur and Chitaldrug 
where it was somewhat heavy and is partly 
due to Influenza and partly to the famine of 
i or those now included in the age-group 40-60 are the survivors of tfie eon- 
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orations born m the two decades 1861-71 and 1871-81, and as already mentioned the 
generation born in the famine decade is proportionately less iiuinerous as compared 
with the population in corresponding age-periods of other censuses. The decrease in 
age-group -40-6U will not materially affect the rate of gi'ov.’th of population as the 
greater portion of those in it will have passed the reproductive ages. The loss ut U'2 
percent in age-group 10-15 for the State is due to the decrease of 8'7 per cent in the 
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^Vestern Division beiri,»- more than sufficient to wipe off the increase of '2 4 per cent 
in the more populous Eastern Division. 

10. In the Eastern Division as a whole and in the several districts included ffi) by di- 
iuit there is an increase in the total population as well as in all the age-groups other visions and 
than dealt with in the preceediug para. It is not so in the case of the ^Yestern 

Division where there is a loss in the total population and in the effective ages of 
lO-lb, 15-40 in addition to the decrease in age-period lO-uO referred to. The vari- 
ations in the age distribution in the three districts included in it are not uniform. 

Hassan District shows a decrease only in age-groups I'j-lo and 40-60. Age-group 
15-40 shows an increase. The two quinquennial age-groups 0-5 and 5-1 0 included 
in main age-group 0-10 show substantial increases and the increase in the latter is 
sufficient to counter balance the loss in age-group 10-15. So that taking the de- 
cennial period 5-15 there is, since 1911, a slight, increase. It is from those in this 
age-group that the ranks of potential parents will be augmented in the course of the 
current decade. As there is an increase since 1911 in this age-group as well as among 
those of the reproductive ages of 15-4(J there is no reason to fear that the popula- 
tion ill the Hassan District and in the districts of the Eastern Division will not grow 
at the same rate as it didin the decade 1911--21, assuming of course that other fac- 
tors remain constant. These conditions do not obtain in the districts of Kadur and 
Shiinoga. In these two districts there is no doubt an increase in main age-group 
0-10 but the hea vy decreases in age-groups 10-15 and in 15-40 are not quite encourag- 
ing. Taking the age-group 5-15 it is found that Kadur District has lost 3’3 per 
cent and Shimoga District 1’6 per cent since 1911. The decrease in the Shimoga 
District in age-group 15-40 is as niucli as 6‘5 per cent and in the Kadur District it 
is somewhat less being -iuS per cent. As the numbers of those in these two age 
groups ci-i., 5-15 and 15-40 are actually less than in 1911 it is just possible that the 
population in these two districts will continue to decline in the current decade. It 
may perhaps be said that the chances of an improvement in this decade are somewhat 
remote. The one redeeming feature is the improvement in the Kadur District in the 
number of children under five which shows an increase of 6 per cent over the number 
in 1 9 1. These are the survivors of those born in the quinquennium 1916-21 during 
which the Malnad Improvement Committee was working. It is difficult to as- 
cribe this improvement to the operations of that committee as the Shimoga Dis- 
trict which was also under it shows a decline of 3 per cent since 1911. 

It. The ' mean age ’ is the average age of the persons living at the time of the The mean 
enumeration and is not the same as the mean duration of life. It largely depends 
on the proportion of the young and the old which again is determined by birth and 
death-rates. A high mean age may indicate a small number of children (which will 
not be true of a growing conmmuity). a high proportion of the old and a long 
average span of life. Conversely, a large proportion of children, a small number of the 
old and a short average span of life may result in a low mean age. 

In Subsidiary Tables II and Hi the mean age for the State, the two divisions 
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tions per cent to persons aged 15-40 of those who are below 10 and over 60 years. 


*The mean age. as shown in Subsidiary Tables II and III, lias been cah-ulated from the figures 
ot Imperial Table VII according to the following formula : — 

Where ages have been tabulated by five-year periods only (as in Imperial Table VII) find out the 
total number of persons living at the close ot each age-period. The sum of these totals, multiplied 
by five and raised by tw'o and a half times tlie actual number ot persons comprised in the povudation, 
should be divided by the last-mentioned number of persons. 
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i.e., the young and the old respectively. The like proportions for the whole State are 
in the case of the young of both sexes together 66 and in the case of the old of either 
sex 16. It will be observed that the mean age varies very much in accordance with 
the variations in the proportions of the young and the old. It is low where 
the young predominate and where the proportion of the old is great the mean age 
is high. 

In comparing the variation in the mean age in different censuses it is better 
perhaps to consider the figures for males only as in their case the margin of error is 
less. The mean age was very low in 1881 being only ‘24'5. It steadily improved 
to the highest point ( 'do'O) in 1911. The low mean age in 1881 was probably due to 
the severe famine of 1876-7 which reduced very much the proportion of the old. The 
steady improvement of the mean age till 1911 has been ascribed to the improvement 
in the proportion of old persons since 1881 and also to the decrease in the propor- 
tion of children from 1891. 


Birth and 

death 

rates. 


12. Actuaries calculate birth and death-rates and coiupile elaborate life tables 

froiu the age distribution of the population as recorded 
at the Census. The methods are very complex. The 
rates thus obtained for India and the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras from the Census of 1911 are 
noted ill the margin. A rough method of computing 
them from the mean age is sometimes adopted as in 
the last Census Keport of the State and of some 
other provinces. The mean age will coincide with 
the average duration of life when births and deaths 
exactly balance each other, i. e., in a stationarv population, but as the population is 
actually growing the average duration of life would be a little higher than the 
mean age. The mean age for the total population (both sexes ; in 1921 is 25'3 and 
making the same allowance as in 1911 for the difference between mean age and the 
average duration of life, the latter would stand at 26'7. This will give an average 
death-rate of 1,0008-26*7 or 37*5 per mille per annum. In Chapter I, the annual 
rate of increase is estimated at 3*6 per mille which allows for losses by deaths and 
all natural calamities and so the norma! rate of increase must be higher than 3*6 per 
mille. It may be assumed to be 6 per mille as in 1911 which will give an average 
birth-rate of 48'o per mille. The rates thus obtained are no better than guesses 
but they are nearer the rates arrived at by acturial methods for Madras than are 
the rates calculated from reported vital statistics. 
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13, The reported birth and death-rates given in Subsidiary Tables VII, YIII and 

IX are extremely low. Omissions occur very large- 
i..j67,T8i ly xyiii ^0 evident from the survivors " of those 
1.10.7 , 021 born in the decade 1911-gl, who are shown as aged 

U-10 years in Imperial Table \TI exceeding the 
total number t of births reported during that decade 
by as man\' as 462,(60 and even the possible explanation that all these might have 
been born outside the State is negatived by the fact that the total number of such 
persons enumerated in the State is only 314,-531, and this includes persons of all ’ 
ages. Another impossible result of vital statistics as reported is the excess of deaths 
over births in the decade which should have resulted in a decrease of population 
and this shows that omissions occur more largely in the case of births than deaths. 


Although the registration of vital statistics is thus very defective yet the 
figui'es as they are give some useful indications regarding the incidence of mortality 
by sex and age. The death-rate was the highest in the year of tlie Influenza epide- 
mic, riz., 1918 and lowest in 1915. It is alw^ays higher in the Western Division 
than in the Bastern Division except in 1921 when it was slightly less in the former 
than in the latter. Mortality among males was generally higher than among 
females. Infant moitality is extremely high and is more so among male children. 
The period of least risk to life is age period 10-15. In Chapter VI further infor- 
mation regarding the incidence of mortality by sex in different age-periods is given. 
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14. The total number of deaths on account of influenza reported in the Mortality 

State is 195,439. This is exclusive of 1,949 deaths which h’om in- 
occurred in the Civil and Military Station Bangalore. 

In the year of the epidemic, viz., 1918, there was an 
abnormal increase in the number of deaths on account 
of fevers as will be seen from the figures in Subsidiary 
Table X. The Sanitary Commissioner to Government 
has pointed out that very likely a large number of 
deaths returned under this head was due to influenza. 

The highest mortality from fevers in the decade was 
recorded in the j'ear 1911. It may not probably be 
very wide of the mark to include among influenza 
deaths the excess of 50,69-2 deaths from fevers in 1918 
over deaths from the same cause in 1911. The total 
mortality from the epidemic would then be probably about 
248,080. The table in the margin gives the incidence of 

deaths reported from this disease b\’ sex and age. The effect of the outbreak on 
the age distribution is mentioned above and on the sex proportion io the next 
Chapter. 

15. The fecundity of different communities can be compared by the ratio which Fecundity 
the number of births or the number of children under 10 bears to the number of 
married females of the reproductive ages of 15-40 years. The statistics of birth 

being admittedly imperfect, the comparison has to be confined to the proportion 
of children to married females of the ages mentioned. This gives a better measure 
of the fecundity of the people than the ratio of children to the total population of all 
ages as it would then depend not only on the number of children and the number 
of adult persons producing children but also on the number of the young and the 
old who do not contribute anything to the increase in population. The restriction 
of the comparison to the proportion to married females, no doubt, does not allow for 
illegitimate births, as a comparison with the total number of all females of the 
reproductive ages would, but as the number of such births is probably small it is 
not very material. Taking the State as a whole it is found that there are 174 
children under 10 to 10*0 married females aged 15-40. In the Western Division 
the proportion is greater than in the Eastern Division the figures being 178 and 173 
respectively. Though for the State and the two divisions it has improved since 
1911 when it stood for both the State and the Eastern Division at 163 and at 164 
for the Western Division, it has not reached the high level of 19C1 when the 
ratio for the State was 193 and for the Eastern and Western Divisions 196 and 187 
respectively. As between the different religions the highest ratio is among the 
Animists, there being 197 children for 100 married females. The Musalmans ari^ 
more prolific than their Hindu neighbours the ratio for the former being 189 and 
for the latter 17-3 which is slightly less than the ratio for the whole State for all 
religions. 

1(5. In comparing fecundity by castes the proportion to be taken is that of Fecundity 
children under 12 to married females aged 15-40, as in Imperial Table XIV con- by oast®, 
taining caste statistics by age, age- period 5-12 is adopted in place of age-period 5-lv,- 
in Imperial Table VII. The proportion varies differently in different castes. 

Thus the Banajiga caste has the lowest proportion of 194 children under 12 to 
100 married females. The Tigalas and the Bedas have the highest proportion, 
viz., 226. The great agricultural community of Vakkaliga has only 204 w’hile the 
depressed classes of Holeya and Madiga have 199 and -221 respectively. The twice- 
born communities of Brahmana, Kshattriya and Vaisya have 206, -201 and -205 respec- 
tively. 

17. The proportion of persons of 60 years and over to those aged between Longevity, 
15-40 is a better index of the relative longevity of the people than the proportion 
of the same class of persons to the total population as this includes children whose 
proportion often varies in different communities and such variation affects the pro- 
portion of the adults and also of the aged. The statistics relating to the propor- 
tion of the aged is given in connection with variation in mean age. Addition- 
al particulars are -available in Subsidiary Tables IV (a), V and V (a). In the whole 
State there are 16 persons in either sex aged 60 and over to 100 adults aged 15-40. 

In the Eastern Division the people seem to have a longer average span of life than 
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in the Western Division for there are in the former IS males and 17 females aged 
60 and over for every 100 adults against 13 males and Id feiiiales in -the latter. 
Examining by districts it is observed that the highest proportion of the aged is 
found in the Kolar District the tignres being -23 for males and 21 for females. Next 
in order are Bangalore. Tumknr. Mysore and Chitaldrng Districts in the Ea-^tern 
Division. The lowest proportion of the aged is in the Kadirrand Shinioga Districts. 
The very low proportion of aged persons in the Kolar Gold Fields is due to the 
mining industry in tliat place which aftords occniiation mainly for adults. The pro- 
portion of the aged among the ditterent religions does not show material variations; 
among the Hindus it is equal to the proporiicm tor the State and a;nong the Musal- 
mans and Animists it is slightly less. 

18. Tn the last Census Eepoit ot this State the proportion of married women of 
the reproductive ages to the total female population in different communities was 
compared with the growth of the respective communities. But no correspon- 
dence was found between them. It i.s so in this Census a'so. The proportion of 
fertile married women to the total female population in different religions in 
the present Census does not differ from that in 1911 but the different religions have 
shown varying rates of increase as will be seen in Chapter TV. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

— Age distribution of ‘20o,7()9 persons (Hindus and Musalmans only) by sex 

AND ANN UAL- PERIODS. 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE 


II- — Agp: distribution of 10,000 of each sen in the State and each 

NATURAL DIVISION. 
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III.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main rfh^igion 
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CHAl’TEK V. AGE 


LV. — Age distfjection ue 1,U0u of each sex i.n ceutain castes. 
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05 


2.33 

Vodda ... 


iia 

197 i 70 1 

3h.5 

■2‘29 

139 

■21.3 

■78 1 

393 

197 

Pathan ... 


111 

■200 77 

377 

215 

151 

220 

57 

377 

192 

Saiyid ... 


1-25 

-200 i 7-2 ' 

1 

3S‘J 

■217 1 

117 

•21.3 

60 1 

;J86 

194 

Sheikh ... 


127 

196 i 74 : 

390 

213 j 

117 

■217 

58 ! 

398 

190 

ludian Cbriatiau ... 


1.14 

176 ; 71 ■ 

426 

191 i 

145 

197 

63 

424 

171 

Lambaui (Animist) 


145 

220 77 

3Gi t 

199 1 

16.5 


63 : 

371 

172 


IV (fO- Proportion of children under 1-2 and of persons over 40 to those aged 
lo — 40 IN certain castes; also of married females -AGED 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES. 


Caste 

Proportion of children (both i 

1 sexes) per 100 ! 

! 

■ aged ; F^^^^Veraged i 

10-40 15-40 

Proportion of persons over 40 i v ,1 

^ — J aged 15—40 per j 

; j 100 females of ' 

Male i Female i all ages 1 

i i 1 

1 

: 2 


3 

1 : 

i 

5 

1 

6 i 

1 

AiiR-a .. 

. . ! bl 

1 

206 i 

.58 

54 ' 

:32 i 

Bauajiga 

73 

[ 

194 

61 

.59 

31 ! 

I3eda . 

82 


226 

59 

55 ' 

29 

Besta . 

. 1 HO 


201 

,59 

56 i 

.31 

Brahman . . 

78 

} 

'206 

07 

61 . 

31 

Ganiga 

77 


196 

oy 

58 

32 

Golla 

HI 


‘219 

66 

60 

30 

Holeya 

... 76 


199 

.56 

.50 , 

:3-2 

Idjga ... 

70 


2a5 

44 1 

•45 

31 

Kshattriya 

75 


201 

57 

58 ! 

31 j 

Kumbara 

79 


20-2 

56 ! 

•52 

.32 

K'-ruba 

HO 


203 

.59 

.58 

:51 

Lingavat 

. . 77 

. 

214 

55 

.59 i 

29 ; 

Madiga 

87 


221 

58 

19 

31 i 

ilahratta 

.. 1 78 


‘204 

56 

55 

:32 ' 

Navinda 

i hO 

i 

1 

196 

.59 

.5-4 


Nevgi ... 

81 

j 

205 

58 

•56 * 

31 ! 

Panchalu 

76 


204 

.57 

54 

:51 ’ 

Ti ala . . 

93 

i 

226 

60 

.52 ' 

32 1 

L’ppara 

... ; 79 

i 

i 

‘207 

55 

52 

31 ! 

Vaisva .. 

77 


2ft5 

.59 

56 ' 

31 1 

Vakkaiiga 

80 


211 

60 

61 

30 ; 

' Vodda . . 

... ! 86 

‘ 

212 

59 

50 

32 ! 

: Pathan 

93 

1 

237 

57 

51 

31 ; 

’ Saiyid ... 

89 


224 

56 1 

.50 

33 1 

‘ Sheikh... 

.. « Hb 

1 

220 

.55 ! 

49 ' 

33 

1 Indian Christian ... 

76 

1 

215 

45 1 

40 ' 

31 

( Lambaui (Animist) 

... j 103 


•244 

55 

46 i 

32 
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V. — Proportion of children under lO ani> of persons over 60 to thosp; aged 1o-40; 
ALSO of married FEMALES AGED 15-40 PER iOO FEMAI.ES. 
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1 
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i 

i 
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i 
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1 
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■2 
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7 
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1 
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1‘2 

11 

14 

r. 
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1 

17 

lb 
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Mysore State including Civil and 








1 






11 

14 


31 29 


Mi-itar/ Station Bangalore 

66 

64 75 

68 

174 

16.3 

193 

175 

13 ' 

13 

15 

16 

14 

17 

31 

32 

Mysore State excluding Civil and 








! 






11 

14 


31 ' 29 

1 

32 

Militar/ Station, Bangalore 

67 

6^ 75 

69 

174 

163 

194 

176 

15 1 

16 

15 

16 

14 

17 

31 

Eastern Division 

6r 

66 79 

70 

173 

163 

196 

173 

isj 

17 ‘ 

17 

17 

15 

18 

12 

15 

31 

31 ' 28 

33 

Ban.i^aiore City 

Baut^aioiv Dis rict 

7d 

'■i ' 


146 

177 

i.’.y 

161 

172 , 
213 r 

106 1 


14 

lb 

12 

19 

11 

19 

14 

14 ' 

16 

19 


17| 

dd 

31 

.34 ‘ -8 
,52 26 

}o4 

Kola’’ uoid Fields (Citv' 

dy 

16 i .39 

jo.) 

151 

1 id 

126 1 

16b 1 ; 

0 

9 

6 

4 

0 

8 

h' 


.37 

43 2 1 

|-33 

Kolar i)i -met . . . 

67 

66 : 77 

lb6 

Ido 

19- ;{• 

■21 

21 

•21 

20 

1 

21 

.n 

32 28 

Tuiiikur Di'-trict 

72 

b9 ! 79 

69 

Ibd 

DO 

196 i 

179 

19 . 

iH 

18 

17 

15 ; 

Is 

10 

1 i 

.80 

31 ’ 28 

33 

Mysure Citv 

5^ 

dS ' 64 

l70| 

15 i 

152 

169 ; . 

170 i r 

13 

15 

14 

16 

16 i 

21 

i-ll 

t5^ 

34 

32 ; 33 

t3:i 

) 

Mysore Distncb 

67 

6t> 79 

164 

160 

185 1 ) 

16 

17 

Id 

18 

1.') 1 

IS 

LO [ 

31 

3L 30 

Ctiitalarug District 

69 

69 73 

76 

191 

17:5 

2.'9 

197 j 

16 

14 

1 ) 

' 11 

1 

13 1 

11 

10 

16 

29 

30 ' *27 

32 

■Western Division 

62 

57 : 67 

65 

1.8 

164 

187 ■ 

181 > 

13 

12 

10 

12 

10 

13 

8 

11 

i 

30 29 

31 

Hapsan District 

60 

02 ' 74 

; 70 

174 

164 

190 ' 

180 ! 

13 

15 

16 

15 

13 

16 

9 

13 

! ;o 

'.0 ! 29 

33 

Kadur Di.,triot 

58 ‘ 

51 65 

1 61 

17a 

157 

18) 

182 . 

9 

10 

8 

1 10 

9 

11 

' 7 

10 

31 

31 ; D 

31 

Shimoga District 

60 . 

56 6i 

1 62 

186 

169 , 

181 . 

1S2 ■ 

9 1 

1 

11 

9 

; 11 

10 

12 

’ 8 

H 

29 

^ .30 , 29 

30 

Civil and Military Station. Bangalore 

60 

60 j 64 

67 

1 

168 

166 ! 

176 

174 

is; 

1 

13 

11 

12 

14 

14 

! 15 

t 

16 

32 

; 32 30 

1 t 

31 

1 


Figure^ in this Ubh/ are as recorded at each ceusiis without adjustment of any kind. 


V ( a ). — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 40 
IN certain religions; also of married f'emales aged 15— 40 per 100 females. 



District and Natural Division 


Proportion of children (both sexes) 
per 100 


Persons aged , Married females 
15-40 1 15—10 


Proportion of persons over 
6) per 100 aged 15- 40. 


1931 ; 1911 : 1901 ' 1S91 


Number of 
married females 
aged l-'i— to per 
! lOO females of 
' all ages 



i ! 

1 

1 

o> i 
^ ( 

1 

-i-i 

Q Ci ' 
05 1 X ' 

^ I — ; 

i 

3 


1 

1 

w * 1 

^ i 

S 1 

Female 

73 

- ! 

I 

h. 1 s 

ce 

g 

s 

fc. 

0 

s 

§ 

0 

CO 

1 

2 ' 

■>i 

4 ; 5 j 
! i 

6 


3 

9 i 

1 

10 

1 

11 

12 ; 

.:3 

i 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

2&11 Religions 

Mv'jorc State iucludiiig Civil and MiU- 
tarv Station, hau^alore 

66 

64 1 

i 

1 

75 ^ 68 

174 

163 

193 

175 

16 * 

16 

15 1 

16 

14 

17 

11 

14 

31 

31 

29 

32 

Mysore State excluding Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, Bangalore 

67 

i 

64 i 

75 i 69 ' 

174 

163 

194 

176 

16 

16 ■ 

1 

15 ! 

16 

14 

1 

17 ! 

11 

14 

31 

31 

29 

32 

Ea-^tern Divi'^ion 

68 

66 

79 1 70 

173 

16:3 

196 

173 

is 1 

17 

17 ; 

17 

15 

18 

12 

15 

31 

31 

28 

H3 

Western Divition 

62 

.57 , 

67 j 65 

178 

164 

187 

181 

D : 

12 

10 : 

12 

10 

13 1 

8 

11 

30 

SO 

29 

31 

BUndu 

Mysore State including Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, Bangalore 

66 

63 

1 

j 

i 

j 63 

172 

162 


175 

j 

16 I 

16 

15 i 

16 

* 

1 

* ! 11 

14 

31 

31 

* 

32 

Mysore State excluding Civil and Mili- 
tarv Station, Bangalore 

66 

6.5 

75 68 

173 

162 

192 

17-5 

16 

16 

15 i 

16 

14 

17 ! 

11 

14 

31 

31 

>9 

32 

Eastern Division 

6.8 

66 

78 ' 66 

171 

161 

195 

161 ' 

18 

18 

17 1 

18 

15 

IS 

12 

15 

31 

:51 

28 

31 

Western Division 

61 

57 

67 65 

177 

16:3 

186 

181 , 

11 

12 

10 ; 

12 

10 

13 

8 

11 

30 

;30 

29 

30 

Musalman 

Mysore State including Civil and Mili- 
tari-Station, Baugal re 

73 

71 

i 7 4 

189 

182 

* 

186 

15 

14 

1 

15 ! 

15 

«• 

1 

* 1:3 

17 

32 

32 

* 

33 

Mysore State excluding Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, Bangalore 

74 

72 

82 1 75 

191 

181 

211 

188 

15 

14 

1 

15 

14 

16 

12 

16 

32 

32 

SO 

30 

Eastern Division 

76 

75 

87 1 78 

193 

187 

217 

190 

17 

15 

17 

16 

16 

17 

14 

17 

32 

32 

29 

33 

Western Division 

6»> 

61 

69 65 

183 

175 

193 

183 


12 

10 

12 

11 

15 

b 

12 

32 

;32 

31 

:12 

Animist 

Mysore State including Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, Bangalore 

83 

74 


197 

175 

1 

1 

! ‘ 

16 

13 

16 

14 

« 

* 

* 

32 

32 

ft 

ft 

Mysore State exclading Civil and Mili- 
tarv Station, Bangalore 

i *3 

74 

69 i * 

197 

' 176 

i 216 

1 * 

15 

13 

16 

14 

5 

7 * 

* 

32 

32 

99 

ft 

Eastern Division 

1 83 

73 

81 ; 

190 

1 170 

1 230 

j * 

18 

14 

19 

15 

6 

7 * 

« 

33 

32 

29 

ft 

Western Division 

1 84 

75 

46 ! *■ 

1 

205 

; 186 
» 

' 179 

1 

1 * 

j 

13 

13 

12 

11 



> 

ft 

31 

31 

jai 

ft 


* Information not available. 
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CHAPTEB V. — AGE 


VI. — Variation in population at certain age-periods. 


Vari.ktioii per cent in population increase {+) decrease (~) 


District ind Natural Divi.-ion 
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ages [ 
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0—10 
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15- 

-40 ^ 

j 
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1 

j 

2 

1 

i 


3 

1 


4 


o 


6 


7 


8 

Mysore State including Civil 

and 

j 1901 

- 1901 1911 


+ 

l-i-O 

4 8 

T 

91 

4 4 

+ 

4* 

■j9'5 

3-9 

-i- 

0-7 

12-7 

4- 

■f 

20-8 

0-4 

-f 

+ 

21-3 

15-2 

Military Station, Bangalore. 


1 1911-1921 


+ 

.10 

+ 

80 


0-2 

+ 

3-8 


5-3 

+ 

7-2 

Mysore State excluding Civil 

and 

1893 — 1901 


_j_ 

12-5 . 

+ 

9- .7 

+ 

HO- 9 

_ 

0-5 


21-4 

+ 

2-2-4 

-1901 1911 






4- 

,1'9 


12-6 

-f 

0-2 

4 

15'5 

Military Station, Bangalore. 


11911—1921 


-I 

•2 7 ■ 

-h 

7-9 

0-6 

+ 

3 6 


5-7 

-i- 

6-9 



, 1891—1901 

' 

-1- 

14-9 : 

+ 

11-7 

+ 

74-4 


0-6 


26-4 

+ 

22-.5 

1 Eastern Division 


. 1901—1911 



70 . 

— 

2'.1 

+ 

.5-4 

-f- 

15-9 

+ 

1-4 

+ 

21-0 

1 


1 l.d 1-1921 


-i- 

4-2 ' 

-r 

8*7 

4_ 

2-4 

-T- 

5'8 

_ 

5 6 

-f 

7-8 

' Bangalore District (including Banga- 

- Ih91 -1901 
19.1 — 1911 


“T 

12-4 

7- 4 

+ 

12-0 

2 8 

1 

71-9 

4'3 


4-8 
20- 1 

+ 

29-5 

6-2 


0-0 

35-4 

i lore V/icy.L 


1 1911— 1921 

i 

-1- 

6-9 

4- 

13 2 

J- 

0-2 

+ 

8-9 

- 

4-7 

+ 

6-9 

1 

* Kolar District (including Kolar 

Gold 

. 1891—1901 
19lU— 191 1 
( I'Jll- 1921 


+ 

22*4 

7-8 

+ 

19-9 

1-1 

4" 

* 4- 

72- 1 
14-9 

+ 

+ 

.5"2 

17-2 


45 1 
4-2 

+ 

+ 

25-0 

22-3 

Fields). 



+ 

lb 

-r 

o'S 

: + 

I'G 


2-1 

— 

70 

-f 

6-7 



1 1391—1901 



170 

+ 

100 

+ 123-0 


4-9 

-f 

34-6 

-f 

32-7 

1 Tumkur District 


' 1901—1911 



9-7 i 

_L 

1-6 

-4- 

U 5 

+ 

16-7 


2-5 

+ 

26-9 



t 1911-1921 

... 1 

+ 

6-1 1 

-i- 

11-7 

+ 

3-5 

+ 

7-3 


9-7 

+ 

11-5 

1 Mysore District (including Mysore 

(1391 -1901 

1 1901—1911 

1 

+ 

9-6 

3-6 ; 

+ 

100 

81 

+ 

‘ 4- 

41-6 

7-5 

+ 

0-8 

10-3 

4- 

4* 

9-4 

6-1 

t 

29-1 

6’5 



(1911-1921 


+ 

4-6 1 


7-6 

4- 

0 2 

4- 

6-1 

— 

10 

+ 

7-2 

1 Chitaldrug District . . 


1 1391—1901 
•. 1901—1911 



20-3 1 


7-4 

■ -)-1321 

+ 

4-6 


80-7 

"h 

32-7 



■f 

10-4 

+ 

7-3 

— 

1-2 

+ 

21 3 

+ 

13-0 

-1- 

30-0 

t 


1 1911-1921 


■r 

1-3 1 

+ 

4-2 

■' + 

3-4 

-1- 

3-9 


10-3 

4- 

7-9 

j Western Division 


( 1891—1901 


4- 


+ 

3-8 

i 

34-1 

_ 

0-3 

+ 

8-0 

+ 

21-9 


. 1901—1911 

1 1911—1921 




17 1 


11-4 

1 

0-0 

-t- 

4-6 


d'o 

- 

3-1 

1 



- 

1-8 1 

+ 

.7-4 

- 

8-7 


2 5 

~ 

6-2 

+ 

2-8 

1 Hassan District 


1 1391-1901 

... i 


11-1 ' 

+ 

56 


54-0 

+ 

0-1 

+ 

14-6 

4* 

26-6 


- 1901 -1911 


-i- 

2-0 1 


91 

1 + 

1’5 

-1- 

9-4 

+ 

2-9 

+ 

6-5 

1 


(1911—1921 


+ 

0-6 1 

1 


6 7 

1 - 

6-5 


1-6 


5-7 

+ 

3-5 

' Kadur District . . 


( 1891—1911 

; 

+ 

0*2 i 

-U 

7-8 

+ 

40-2 

+ 

20 

+ 

13-3 

-f 

26 2 


- 1901-1911 



5-8 j 

_ 

19-6 


1-9 

+ 

1-4 


8-5 

— 

11-8 

1 


11911-1921 

... ; 

- 

1-5 1 

+ 

10-5 

- 

14 2 


2-3 

- 

6-2 

+ 

6-3 

Shimoga District 


, 1391—1901 

i 


0-5 ' 


0-7 


13-5 


2-2 


1-3 

+ 

14-3 


1901-1911 

i 


2-8 ; 

_ 

8-3 


0-4 

-f- 

2-3 

- 

7-1 


9-6 



1 1911- 1921 


- 

4-7 i 

+ 

0-7 

_ 

7'7 


6-5 

- 

6-7 


0-3 

1 

' Civil and Military Station, Bangsdore. 

( 1891-1901 
1901-1911 


+ 

10-5 ’ 
12-5 1 

+ 

13-8 

11-3 

+ 

0-2 

6-7 


9-6 

18-1 

+ 

10-3 

10-3 

— 

18-2 

3-8 



( 1911-1921 


+ 

18'0 ; 

-f 

16-4 

+ 

22-9 

+ 

15-9 

■f 

20-0 

-1- 

26 9 


The figures for previous decades have been taken from the Report on the last Census. 


VII. — Reported birth-rate by sex and natural division. 


Number of births per 1,000 of total population (Census of 1911) 





Mysore State 

including 

' Mysore State excluding 








Civil and Military 

I Civil and Military 

Eastern 

Division 

Western Division 




Station, Bangalore 

Station, 

Bangalore 








Male i 

; 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 


1 


' 

•2 : 

d 

4 

j d 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1911 



9 9 

9-4 

9-7 

9-3 

10-0 

9-7 

8*7 

8-2 

1912 



9-9 

9-5 

9-8 

' 9-3 

10-0 

9-6 

9-2 

8-6 

1913 



99 

9 5 

1 9-7 

9-3 

9-8 

9-5 

9-1 

8-6 

1914 



10 7 

10-1 

10-4 

: 9-9 

10-7 

10-2 

9-7 

9-0 

1915 



10-5 

9-9 

: 10-3 

■ 98 

10-4 

9 9 

9-9 

9-3 

1916 



10-6 

10-1 

10-4 

i 9-9 

11-0 

10-5 

8-7 

8-1 

1917 



10-5 

9-9 

i 10-3 

i 9-7 

10-6 

10 1 

9-3 

8-7 

1918 



9-0 

85 

1 8-6 

1 8-3 

9-0 

8-6 

8-1 

7-4 

1919 



7-6 

7 3 

1 7-1 

1 7-1 

7-5 

7-2 

7-1 

6-7 

1920 



9-0 

I 

' 

8’5 

; 8-7 

( 8-2 

9-2 

87 

7 5 

6-8 
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VIII. — Eeported death-rate by sex and natural division. 



Year 

Xum: 

Mysore State including 
Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore 

>er of deaths per 1,000 of total population (Census of 1911) 


Mysore State excluding ■ 
Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore 

Eastern Division ■ 

Western Division 

Male 

o 

Female 

3 

MaU 

Female 

Male 

Female ; 

Male 

Female 


1 

i 

5 

6 

7 ; 

8 

9 

1911 


10-1 

9'7 

100 

9-6 

9-5 : 

9-3 ; 

11-6 

10-5 

1912 


9-5 ■ 

,S-H 

9-4 

8*6 

8o ■ 

7-9 i 

121 

10-8 

19ia 


9-6 

8-8 

9-4 

86 , 

8-9 

8-2 

11-2 

100 

1914 


y 7 

9-2 

9-6 

9-1 

9-1 

3-7 , 

no 

10-2 

1915 


8-1 

7-6 

8-0 ^ 

7 a 

7-6 ! 

7-1 i 

9-3 

8-7 

1916 


«'7 

8-3 

S‘5 

81 

8-3 ! 

8-0 i 

91 

8-3 

1917 


10-2 

9-7 

100 . 

9-5 : 

10-2 ! 

9-8 1 

9-4 

8-7 

1918 


99-9 

307 

29-8 

30-5 

28-1 1 

29-2 ; 

34-6 

34-5 

1919 


8-7 

S-2 

8-5 

7-9 : 

8-6 1 

8T 1 

8-2 

7-6 

1^0 


79 

7-5 

7-7 

! 

7-3 

7'8 ! 

1 

7-3 1 

i 

7-3 

71 


IX. — Eeported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years 
PER MILLE LIVING AT SAME AGE ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1911 . 


Age 

1 

Average of decade 

1913 

i 1915 

I 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Male 

Female 

Male ! 

Female 

! 

1 Male 

\ 

1 

i Female 

1 

Male 1 

Female 

Male 

1 Female i 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 ^ , 

5 

\ 

\ 6 

1 

i 7 

1 

- i 

9 

10 

“ i 

12 

13 

All ages 

22-3 

22-0 

190 : 

17 8 

! 16 1 

15-5 

1 

20-2 ; 

19-7 

59-1 

: 62-0 1 

17-3 

16-6 

Under 1 year 

98-9 

81-3 

; 114-0 . 

91-2 

1 87-2 

700 

101 0 ; 

81-0 

131-7 

1 113-7 1 

84-6 

74-3 

1 -*5 

26-4 

23-5 

1 23-7 j 

21-2 

1 20-7 

17-4 

21-6 . 

19-2 

00*8 

1 50-0 ! 

31-8 

28-6 

5-10 

12-2 

ll'S 

9-r I 

8-6 

; 78 

7-5 

10 2 

9-8 

32 8 

.12-7 . 

120 

111 

10—15 

96 

10 8 

0*6 ' 

5 1 

•5 2 

5*3 

9-4 

9-3 

34-0 

1 40-7 • 

7-2 

7-4 

15-20 

16-7 

21-4 

no ' 

13-9 

8 2 

11-8 

n-9 1 

14-5 

6S-2 

j 89-4 ‘ 

10-0 

12-4 

20-30 

16‘5 

198 

11 6 . 

11-1 

1 8-7 

119 

l,}-3 

15-7 

66 6 

! 77-2 j 

9-6 

10-8 

30—40 

19’5 

19 0 

• 15 -0 

13-9 

i 12-1 

120 

16-4 

16-3 

66*5 

, 67-2 ' 

n-4 

11-0 

40—50 

21-6 

19'3 

18-9 

16 0 

; 15*7 

13-2 

196 , 

18-0 

58-8 

1 56-2 ; 

13 7 

12' 3 

50—60 

29-1 

26-0 

! 26-2 

21-9 

j -Zl-S 

ly-o 

28 7 j 

25-7 

63-0 

! 62-1 ' 

21-9 

18-3 

60 and over ... 

57-7 

.52-5 

.5.5-1 ! 

19-1 

i 0 

19 1 

62-0 

•57-.i 

.%-l 

82-1 , 

48-5 

12*6 


The abnormal deatb*rate in 191S is duo to the prevalence of iiihuenza. 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE. 


X.— EePORTED deaths from certain diseases per MILLE of EACH SEX. 


Mysore State including? Civil and Militaiv ! Mysore State excludinx^ Civil and i * , - 

station, Baupalurt ’ ’ Miliurj bUtion, liaiiKalon | Actual number of death, in 


! T- 

i lear 

Actual 

number of deaths 

Ratio per mille 
of each sex 

Actual number ot deatli-^ 

Ratio per mille 
of each Sex 

Fa'-tern 

L>i\ i'*iou 

We-. 

Dis 

tern 

i-^ion 


Total 

' Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

ilale 

pL-iii.-tle 

Malt 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

! 

1 1 

i 2 

: a 

4 

5 

6 

7 


U 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

j Cliolera. 

i 1911... 

, 201 

1 

119 

82 ' 

0-0 

7 0.0 

201 

119 

82 

00 

O'O 

116 

80 


2 

1 1912... 

6,719 


3,071 

1-3 

1.1 

6.7 tb 

3.677 

.3.071 

1 3 

I'l 

1,983 

1.787 

1,694 

1,334 

i 191.3... 

, b,Ubt) 

i,501 

3.50-3 ; 

1-5 

1 2 

8,662 

4.499 

5 56 5 

1 

i 5 

3.4.80 

2.t'08 

4,069 


; 1914... 

849 

■45.8 

396 

0 2 

01 

849 

4 J 1 

Jdb 

0-2 

0 1 

407 

-346 

46 

60 

; 1915... 

181 

101 

80 

00 

00 

ITS 

lUO 

7o 

0 0 

0 0 

28 

22 

7 > 

56 

1 1916... 

: 1.38 

bd 

49 

00 

00 

1-37 

8S 

49 , 

00 

O'u 

82 

59 

6 

10 

i 1917... 

' 7,292 

: 4,066 

3.226 

1-4 

11 

7,.2o.8 . 

4,0 .8 

.8.225 

1-4 

11 

4,026 . 3,17,5 

37 

.50 

1918.. , 

3 166 

' 1,715 

1,451 

0-6 

0‘o 

3,158 ' 

1.709 

1,449 

06 

0 5 

1,543 

1,297 

164 

152 1 

, 1919... 

' 2,.406 

; 1,244 

1,062 

0-4 

0-4 

2,.-i0i: i 

1.2tl 

1,062 

101 

0-4 

0-4 

1 015 

819 

■229 

213 

! 1920... 

220 

119 

101 

00 

00 

220 ■ 

119 

00 

00 

118 

97 

1 

4 

Small-pox. 

1911... 

‘ ’2,o6a 

1.2.s:j 

1,281 1 

0-4 

0-5 

2,.561 

1,2.82 

1,279 

0-4 

O'O 

1,046 

1.074 

■236 ! 

205 

: 1912 ., 

1 1,884 

9/ J 

911 ( 

0 3 ^ 

0 3 

. ,8.54 

960 

894 

0.8 

0.8 

5-ii 

513 

419 1 


; 1913 .. 

1 8,825 

-I 1 8") 

4,310 ! 

1 5 

1-5 

s.72-2 

4.4.11 

4.291 

1 5 

1 5 

2,9)2 

2.8.52 

1,499 1 

1,4.')9 

1911... 

; 13,707 

■ 6,819 


‘2 b 

24 

13,6'>4 

b,794 

b.bbO . 

•2-4 

24 

4,505 

4, )99 

2.489 1 

2,461 

1915... 

i 4,014 

1 , ys I 

2,0.).) 

0 7 , 

0 7 

J 990 

i,9.:9 

2.021 

0" 

0-7 

J .580 

1.64*^ 

0&9 ‘ 

;87'2 

1916... 

' 2,300 

1,161 

1,139 

0-4 , 

0-4 

2.2)4 

1.126 

1,11,8 

0’4 

04 

1 .048 

1,018 


90 

: 1917... 

' 1,481 

747 

7.i4 

03 

0.) 

1,46s 

7-io 

750 

0.' 

0 J 

6 6 

697 

4-2 i 

33 i 

1918... 

4,.584 

2,3.87 

2,217 

0-& 

0 8 

4,442 

2,2-I.s 

2,194 ' 

08 

08 

■2,081 

2.009 

161 i 

185 

1919... 

14,701 

7,4.85 

7,216 

2 6 : 

2 5 

14,.502 

7, 86 ■ 

7,1. 6 

2 6 

2'5 

5.465 

5,420 

1,921 1 

1,696 

1920... 

5, Tub 

2.959 

2,797 

10 

1 0 

5.742 ) 

2,951 

2,791 

I'D 

I'O 

1,841 

1.330 

1,110 

961 

i Fevers. 

. 1911... 

49.819 

2.5.-i.54 

24,365 

I 

8-7 

.8-5 

■49 76 ■ 

25.4,81 . 

24,.3.80 i 

8-8 

8’r- . 

16,.50i 

16,310 

8.927 ' 

1 

8.020 ; 

19'2... 

41,1.36 

21,20.) 

19.933 

7-2 

r, 9 

41,0.57 ' 

21.161 

19..S9.) : 

7 '5 

7'0 

12 905 

12,519 ; 

8 259 

7,344 i 

: 1913... 

37,226 

19.3.5.) 

17,873 

(*'6 

62 

.37,187 1 

19 312 

17,.825 

6-7 

6'3 

12.085 , 

11,.561 

7.‘227 

6.264 

1 1914... 

3,J,8;iO 

20,600 

19.220 ■ 

70 

6 7 ; 

3.1,741 ■ 

£0,.502 

TMTy i 

7-1 

6’b 

1.8.4'82 

12,7.10 

7,1.80 

6,439 

1 1915.. 

36,749 

19,042 

17.707 , 

6'5 

6-2 

:)f,fi77 

19,007 

17.670 ' 

6 6 

6 .) 

11,995 . 

11, '295 i 

7,012 ' 

6,375 

! 1916. . 

liS.Ml 

20.0.56 

18 885 i 

6.8 

6’b 

38 778 i 

19,970 

IS. Sts . 

6-9 

6-7 

l.).2.R 

12 7b5 . 

6,733 

6,023 

1 1917... 

45,053 

2.j.077 

21.9)6 1 

7-9 

7 7 

44,Mi i 

22,99.5 

21.8.S6 ; 

8-0 

7'H 

16,114 

1.5,740 

6.881 : 

6 146 

, 1918... 

100,511 

49 896 

50.615 1 

17 0 

17 6 

100,278 ! 

49,779 . 

00 4;ty j 

17 3 

17'9 1 

29 210 

29,131 : 

20,569 1 

21,068 

;1919.. 

32,951 

17,247 

1.5.707 I 

5 V 

5 5 

32,771 

17,16) : 

15,608 ! 

60 

5 5 

12,:)49 ' 

11,270 

4.814 i 

4;3.88 

1 1920... 

34,476 

17,853 

16,625 1 

1 

d'l 

5-8 

34,2&tj 

17.761 

16, .525 . 

e'2 

5'9 : 

1)8,007 : 

11.967 ‘ 

4,754 

4,55 

1 


X (a).— E eported deaths from plague per mille. 


Veai 


, 1911 
! 1912 
I 1913 
I 1914 
I 191.5 
; 1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


M'.sore State incliidiii" 
CimI and Military 
Station, Daii^alore 


Actual 
number 
of deaths 

Ratio pi 

riilUt 

1 

•2 ' 



1.5.542 

27 

.5.894 

10 

■4.2.86 

0 T 

5. 4IX) 

O'l 

4.4hl 

1' 7 

11.069 

1 .1 

11, .800 

1 9 

7.5,52 ; 

I')) 

5,86.5 i 

10 

8,178 

1 4 


MvMire State excluding.' I 
Civil and Military i 

Station, P>rtn;ralor€ ' 


virtual 
nunibi r 
of death's 

llatis ptr 
mille 

4 

5 

H,617 

2 6 

5, -376 , 

09 

a.4U.3 

0-6 

4,bl3 ; 

08 

3,317 

O' 6 

9,770 

1-7 

10 410 , 

1-8 

b.HlIi ; 

11 

4,H71 1 

O' 9 

7,670 1 

1-3 


Actual number of 
deaths in 


Eastern 

W extern 

l)i\ ision 

Division 

6 

i 

I 

11,449 

:).168 

4, '285 

1,091 

■2,205 

1,290 

3.87) i 

740 

■2.784 

763 

8,090 

1,689 

8,04,5 

4.592 

2,365 

1 721 

3,CS9 

1,182 

5,8.56 ; 

1,814 



CHAPTER VI. 

SEX. 

In this Chapter the proportion of the two sexes in the population of the Reference 
State is dealt with. Statistics by sex are given in almost all the Imperial Census to statis- 
Tables; but for the purposes of this Chapter the figures contained in Imperial 
Tables VII and XIV are sufficient. Proportional figures illustrating the principal 
features of these Tables and of the vital statistics reported during the decennium 
1911-1920 are given in the following Subsidiarv Tables appended at the end of the 
Chapter: — 

I. General proportions of the sexes by natural divisions and districts. 

II. Number of females per thousand males at different age-periods by religions 
at each of the last three censuses. 

III. Number of females per thousand males at different age-periods by 
religions and natural divisions. 

IV. Number of females per thousand males for certain selected castes. 

V. Annual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the 
decades 1891-1900. 1901-1910 and 19U-1920. 

VI. Number of deaths of each sex at different age-periods. 

2. For entering the sex of a person no instiuctions were issued except that Accuracy 
eunuchs and hermaphrodites were to be entered as males. The name of a person is of statis- 
most often suggestive of Ids or her sox. In spite of the evident simplicity of the 

entry to be made it is just possible that in a small number of cases persons of one 
sex may have been returned as belonging to the opposite sex. Another source of 
error is in copying the entries in the schedules on slips. But the precautions 
taken during all stages of the operations would reduce the margin of error to 
the narrowest possible limits. These errors go a great way in balancing each 
other. Statistics of sex may, therefore, be considered as substantially accurate, 
probably the most accurate of all the census statistics. Besides the proportional 
figures considered in the following paragraphs are per mille and a small percentage 
of errors will not, for practical purposes, affect the conclusions. 

3. Out of a total population of 6,978,892 persons enumerated in the State Sex pro- 
3,047,117 are males and 2,931,776 females. The number of females is less than portion, 
that of males and their proportion per thousand males is 962. This is better than General, 
the All-India proportion which is only 945 per mille. In most of the provinces 

and states in India males outnumber females, very low proportions of females being 
* 830 and 820 per mille in the Punjab and in the Punjab States respectively. In Delhi 
it is 733 per mille and in the Andamans and Nicobars it is so low as 303 per mille. 

This may be due to the peculiar conditions prevailing in those places. It is only 
in the Central Provinces, in Bihar and Orissa and in the states attached thereto as 
well as in the Madras Presidency and in the State oflNIanipur that there is a 
preponderance of females. The highest proportion is to be found in Manipur State 
where it is 1,041 per mille and in the Central Provinces the sexes are almost in 
equal proportions, the figures being 1,001 females to 1,000 males. In the Madras 
Presidency and in the Province of Bihar and Orissa the proportion is 1,028 per mille. 

4. The proportion of females to males in the enumerated population is greater (ii) By lo- 
in the Eastern than in the M'estern Division. In the former it is 968 females per cality. 
thousand males, while in the latter it is 948. The effect of immigration is gene- Divi- 
rally to reduce the proportion of females in the general population and I his 

is very appreciable in the ‘city’ areas, the figures for three of which are included in 
the Eastern Division. Exclusive of the ‘city' population the proportion of females 
in the Eastern Division is much higher, namely, 975 per mille. The difference 
between the proportion of females in the population of the two divisions is due to 

8 ** 
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CHAPTER VI — SEX. 


(6) Dh- 
tricts. 


(c) Taluks. 


the inclusion ill the Eastern Division of Mysore District which has a larj^e popu- 
lation with an excess of females and to the other districts having a fairly liigh 
proportion of females while Kadiir and Shinioya Districts which are included in the 
Western Di\ision have a very low proportion ot teinales. 

5. ft is only in till- hlysori' Jdstrict that females sliylitly outnumber males their 
proportion being l.OU'J per mille of males. In all othei’ districts females ari' less 
in number than males. The lowest proportion is to be toimd in the Kadur i)i-trict 
vrhere it is only IDO per milie closeK' followed by Shimoga District with did per 
mille. The sexes are almost in egual proportions in the Hassaii 1 )istrict there being 
998 females per l.OuO males. The proportion in other districts in order is 
Bangaloie 972, Kolar 971, Tundtur 9d8 and Chitaldrug 947 females to 1,000 males. 


b. The sex composition of the population when examined by taluks reveals 
interesting variations. In the taluks in the western half of the dlysore District 
females outnumber males their ratio per thousand males varying from J,004 in 
the Yedatoro to 1,053 in the Xagamangala Taluk. The same feature is noticeable 
in all the taluks of the Hassan District, except Manjarabad, Belur and Arsikere 
Taluks, the maximum ratio of 1.O70 per mille being in the Channarayapatna Taluk. 
The lowest proportion ot females in the State, liz.. 780 per mille is in the Koppa 
Taluk of the Kadur District. Excepting Kunigal Taluk where the sexes are in equal 
proportions and Turuvekere Sub-Taluk in the Tumkur District the remaining 
taluks in that and other districts show an excess of males. The table in the 
margin shows the taluks in which (A) an excess of females over males have been 
returned and (B those in which the proportion of females is lower than 900 per 
mille. 


Taluk-. 

Number of 
fi males per 
l.CXlO niale.s 

(A) Taluks with an excess 


of females. 


TuiiikurDi-tnct 


1. Turuvekere 1 Sub) ... 

1,021 

Mysore 1 u-tnet. 


; 1. Yedatore 

l.OC’-l 

•2. Huusur 

1.009 

3. Hegcaddevankote ... 

l,0-2!t 

1 4. Gundlupet 

1.020 

j 5. Chaiurajiiagar 

1,005 

! 6. Xaujai.iiud 

1,004 

7. Nat'aniaugala 

1,053 

6. Kri-hnarajapetf 

1,030 

Hassan district. 


1. Ha.,ean 

l,01f> 

2. Alur iSub) 

1,012 

3. Arkalgud . . 

1.003 

1 4. Hole-Narsipur 

1,00! 

j 5. Chanuarai apatiia 

1,070 

' (B) Taluks with less than 


900 females per mille. 


Kadur District. 


1. Koppa 

7b0 

2. XarasimharajapuiM 

813 

(Subi 


3 Mud- ere ... 

810 

4. Sringen (Jabgir) . 

899 ; 

Shimoga district. , 


1, Sagai • . 

853 

2. Nagar ... i 

.840 

3. Tirthahalh 

.833 


A reference to the map will show that the two 
gioups of taluks form compact blocks with some dis- 
tinguishing features. In the tirst group the density 
of the population is very high, the exceptions being 
Heggaddevankote, Huusur andGundlupet which have 
extensive forests. The greater portion of the remain- 
ing taluks is dry uplands and the climate is healthy. 
There are no important occupations other than 
agriculture. The second group of taluks is the 
home of the cofiee and arecanut industries. The 
climate is unhealthy and the density of population 
ic dilference -- 


due to the construction of the Krishnarajasagara 
Tii) The balance not exceeding 3 
rayapatna where it is 5 per cent 
of females in many cases ; in the second group that 


IS very low. This dilference in the two groups is 
reflected in the character of the migration which 
reacts on the sex proportion. When the population 
is examined with reference to the birth-district it is 
found, as regards immigration in the tirst group that 
(i) 94 to 99 per cent of the population is dis- 
trict-born {i.e., with district of enumeration for the 
birthplace) with an excess of females in all taluks 
except Hole-Narsipur, Arkalgud and Turuvekere 
I 8ub) where the proportion of females exceeds 987 
per mille, (ii) One per cent or even less is born 

generally with a low propor- 
Krishnarajapete and Chamraj- 
per cent of this class apparently 
and rail wav works, respectively. 


outside the State 
tion of females. 
na<iar have about 2 


.g, ... per 


cimt, excepting in Turuvekere and Channa- 
is born in other districts of State with an excess 


(i) only 62 to 86 per cent is district-born wdth a proportion of females ex- 
ceeding 900 per mille; (ii) about 13 to 35 per cent is born outside the State with a 
very poor ratio of 5-20-603 females per 1,000 males; (iii) the balance not exceed- 
ing 3 per cent represents those born in other districts of the State wdth varying 
proportions of females. 

As regards emigration details wdth taluks as birthplaces are not available. It 
may, however, be noted that females outnumber males in the population born in the 
Mysore, Hassan and Kadur Districts and enumerated in parts of the State other 
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7. In all the 

cit\' areas 

and in 


! Percentage of 

- p‘ r 


j inanigrauts to 

iniilr ot 

Cikv 

total populu 



, tioii 

nuin'e'Taiil'- 

]^ang.iiore City 

3'> 

Tls 

Kolar G'ild Fifld^ ^City) ... 

-15 

77 1 

Mysore City 

16 

Ml 

Civii and Military Station, 

' oJ 


Ban^TTl'ire. 


i 


is to soiue extent due to the iuiujigrant 


than the birth -districts. The volume of euiieratiou is small and very much so 
in the ca&e of the Kadur District. 

It will he seen that migration trom outsidi' t.he State has no appreciable 
eifect on the sex proportion of the taluks in the first group and that the excess of 
females in mo.st of them is due to the higher proportion of females in the district- 
horn population. The defect (jt f(‘mide> in the three taluks mentioned above 
is slight and th^; addition of those horn in utlu-r districts of the State is sufficient 
to com ert the defect into an excess. In the si_coud group of taluk?, immigration 
from outside th‘;' State is the ciuse of the veuy low proportion of females ; it is 
fairly high m tne district-born population. 

the Civil and Military Station. Bangalore, 
females are in greater defect than in the 
general population. It is very marked in 
the Kolar Gold Fields where it is only 846 
per miile. For the remaining places the 
figures are: — Bangalore City 855, Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, 93 g My- 
soie City .ol7 per rnille. As will be seen 
fron. the statement in the margin the 
lower proportion of females in these places 
population with a very low proportion of 
ernales forming an appreciable part of the enumerated population. 

8. The statement in the margin gives the sex constitution of the urban 

and rural population of the State as a whole, 
the divisions, the districts and the city 
areas separately. Excluding city areas 
from consideration the highest proportion of 
females in the urban population is to be found 
in the Mysore District and the lowest in that 
of the Kadur District .just as in the total 
population of tliose districts. As regards 
rural population, Hassan and Mysore 
Districts have a slight excess of females over 
males. It is only the city areas that are 
really ‘urban’ in character and not the other 
places in the several districts classified as 
such on account of their having some kind 
of inunicipa! administration. These differ 
but little from the rural country surround- 
ing them. In the population of the city 
areas the proportion of females is considerably 
lower than the proportion in the total popu- 
lation of the State, whereas this is exceeded by 
the proportion of females in the urban 
population of the Bangalore, Kolar and 
Mysore Districts. In the case of the Mysore 

District the proportion of females in the urban population 
IS greater than the proportion in the rural population 
of the State as a whole. Moreover there are urban places 
{vide margin; in which females exceed males and some 
of them are situate in tracts which have a preponderance 
of females. It may therefore be said that the variation 
in the relative proportion of the sexes in the urban popu- 
lation of the districts is not so much due to variations in 
urban features as to factors affecting the sex constitu- 
tion of the locality. 

9. The sex proportions discussed above relate to the actual population 
of the State, i.e., persons enumerated at the Census within the State irrespec- 
tive of their birthplace. The sex proportion in the natural population is differ- 
ent. The natural population is the number of all persons born in the State 
irrespective of the place of their enumeration. It is obtained by deducting from 
the actual or enumerated population the number of persons who returned birth- 


(<i) Cities. 



Kur.tber of female’^ 

ln\i,;oii. dibtrict ov city 

per l,0o0 

males 


Cl ban j 

it Ural 

Mysore State including 
Civil and Military Sta- 
tion. Bangalore. 

1 

914 

970 

Mysore State excluding 
CivU and Military Sta- 
tion. Bangalore. 

911 ; 

970 

Eastern Division 

914 

1 

925 

Baugaloie City 

65-5 


Bangalore Diistrict 

96<5 

972 

Kolar Gold Fitdds (Citv) 

Slfi 


Kolar District ••• ' 

9tn i 

971 

Tuinkur ,, ... ' 

Mysore City ... ^ 

9:i3 i 

9.79 

913 


Mysore District 

973 : 

1,003 

Chitaldrtig „ 

927 . 

1 

918 

Western Division . . 

895 I 

952 

Hassan District 

893 

1,00G 

Kadur ,, 

887 i 

91-2 

Shiinoga „ 

903 j 

916 

Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore ... ! 

i 

1 

931 ; 

1 



(e) Orban 
and rural 
areas. 


Urban places 


Magadi 
Talkad 
Sagamau^ala 
Knshuarajapete. 
Periyapatna 


]Females per' 
i 1,000 inaleri 


l,0Jy 

1,002 

1.025 

1.026 


Sex pro* 
portion in 
natural 
popula- 
tion. 
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Sex pro- 
portion by 
religion, 


Sex pro- 
portion by 
castes, 


1. Federated Malay States. 

2. Unfederated Malay States. 

3. Strait Settlements. 

4. Ceylon. 

5. Kenj’a. 


places outside the State and b}’ adding the number of persons born in Mysore 
but enumerated outside the State. Information regarding the former is contained 
in Imperial Table XI of the State and figuies relating to the latter for all the pro- 
vinces and states in India were received from the several Provincial Superinten- 
dents of Census Operations. The Census Commissioner for India furnished the 

number of Mysore-born persons enumerated in the 
places mentioned in the margin. The number of such 
persons likely to be found in other parts of the world is 
very stnall and their omission will not affect materially 
the proportion of the sexes. In the natural population 
thus obtained the proportion is more favourable to females, be., there is a greater 
number of females than males, the proportion being 972 females to 1,000 males. 
The reason for the higher proportion of females in the natural population is to be 
found in the fact that migrants generalU' leave their women-folk at home so that 
while immigration tends to lower the proportion of females in a given population, 
emigration swells it. In the Mysore State immigrants outnumber emigrants verj' 
largely and hence the proportion of females in the actual population is less than 
that in the natural population 

In most cases Census Superintendents did not furnish the birth-districts of 
Mysore-born persons enumerated in their respecti%'e provinces and it is therefore 
not possible to deal with the sex proportion in the natural population bv districts 
or natural divisions. 

10. As will have been seen in Chapter IV, the population of the State is 
predominantly Hindu and hence the proportion of females to males among Hindus 
closely follows that for all religions. The ratio for Hindus is 969, while 962 per 
mille is the proportion for all religions. In all the other religions it is lower than 
the latter, the greatest defect being among the -Jains, the pioportion being only 826 
per mille. The number of females per thousand males among Animists is 961 
which is almost equal to the all religion proportion. Among Christians the 
proportion is 928 per mille. The proportion among Musalmans is 872 per mille and 
is better than that among Jains. The lower proportion of females in these reli- 
gions is due to a great extent to immigration as will appear from the figures in the 

, marginal statement. From Subsidiary Table III, 

it will be seen that among Hindus the proportion of 
feniales in the two natural divisions is generally 
better than among Musalmans. In both the reli- 
gions there is a numerical supeiioritv of females up 
to the age-period 0-5. This superiority is main- 
tained among the Hindus in the age-period 5-10 
in both divisions, and, in the Eastern Division in 
all the ages put together up to 30. The propor- 
tion ot females is highest in both religions in the 
. . age-period 20-25 after the ages of childhood and 

snows that mis-statement of the age of females between 10-20 is common to both 
re igions {vide para after next). As betw'ecn the two divisions, aged females are 
proportionately moie numerous in the Western than in the Eastern Division among 
Hindus and Musalmans. 


Belli 


Musalmat: 

Christian 

Jam 


Number of females per 
mille of males ainonf; 
those 


Born in the 
State 


919 

I.Olh 

94J 


Born out- 
side the 
State 


."j27 

■sat 

43-1 


. 11 .Subsidiarv Table IV, the number of females per thousand males is given 

mu castes. In no caste does the number of females exceed that of males, 

ihe highest pioportion of females is to be found among the Xeygi caste where the 
sexes are almost equal, there being 999 females to 1,000 males^ Next in order are 
the Lingayats with 990 females per I.OOO males, Bestas 988, Vakkaligas 986, Kuru- 
bas ‘HI and T pparas 97o. In other castes the proportion of females is less than 969 
the Hindu proportion. The lowest proportion is to be found among Idigas with 
918 temales per mille followed by Mahrattas 919 and Vaisyas 922. Viewed by age 
peiiods, the proportion of females partakes of the characteristic of the general pro- 
poition or Indus, i.e , in the age-periods 0-5 and 5-12, there is a preponderance of 
enia es over males while in the next age-period 12-15, the number of females falls 
considerably below the number of males. The proportion of females increases with 
each succeeding age-period, but the improvement is not so much as to convert the 
detect of females into excess except in the case of Bestas 1,034) and Tigalas 
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< 1,0181 in age-period 20-40, Vaisya (1,027) in age-period 15-20 and Lingayat (1,012) 
in age-period 40 and over. As regards Musahnan tribe.?, the Sheikhs, have a better 
proportion of females than the rest. 

12. The age returns in the Census are not very accurate and therefore only Sex pro- 
the broad features of the distribution of the two sexes by age-periods will be Po****®®**! 
considered. It will be seen in Subsidiary Table II that in the ages of infancy, viz., ® 

0-5, the number of females is uniformly more than the number of males. This 
preponderance is kept up in the succeeding age-period '-10. In age-periods 10-16 
and 15-20 the excess of females in the preceding age-periods turns into adeficiencjn 
In age-period 20-26, females again outnumber males. From age-period 25-30 
upwards females are in defect, the lowest proportion being in the age-period 30-40. 

The marked defect of females in the age-period 10-15 and 15-20 is probably due to 
two causes ; — i) mortalit}" among females in ages 5-20 being higher than among 
maFs (ii) incorrect return of the age of unmarried females and of mothers of very 
tender ages so that the numerical superiority of females in the age-period 5-10 and 
20-25 is at the expense of the two intervening age-periods. The addition to the 
age-period 30-40 IS from the ranks of those who at the commencement of the decen- 
nium were aged 20-30. In all the years of the decennium except 1918 and 1919, the 
number of deaths relatively to males of corresponding ages was largest among 
females between these ages, the average proportion of female deaths being 
1,205 per inille of male deaths. This heavy mortality among females accounts 
for their low proportion in age-period ‘40-40. In al! the succeeding ages the 
proportion of females improves correspondingly with the improvement in their 
relative mortality to males [vide next para'. 

13. As mentioned in Chapter Y the arrangements for recording births and Resalts of 
deaths are imperfect and though the results of the vital statistics are of theCensaa 
little value for comparing with the Census, yet they are useful as a rough 
measure of the influence of vital events on the sex ratio as there are no grounds for 


believing that omissioim occur more largely in one than in the other sex. In 
Subsidiary Table appended to this Chapter, the actual and proportional numbers of 
births and deaths reported during the last three decades are given. In all the 
years of the decades, except F.dS. the number of births and of deaths has been re- 
latively to males uniformly less among females. Although the mortality for the 
female sex is less than that for the male sex when taken for all ages together, there are 

considerable variations when it is examined by age- 
u ■ ' ^ periods. It will be seen from Subsidiary Table 

I ! VI that in the first year of life the mortality among 


I State ui division 

j 

i 


In births 
of 1920 


At Cfiisus 
in agf 
period 0-1 


males is higher than among females so much so 
that although the number of male births exceeds 
female births, the proportion of the latter to the 


'IV State ... 91'^ 

] Eastern Division ...' 9o0 

} We'itern Division,. 91S 


former is actually larger among the survivors as 
i,o:n will be seen from the figures in the margin. This 
lioai higher mortality among males continues till the 
age of 5 years is I’eached. After the age of 5 years 


and up to the age of 30 years the mortality among females is higher than 
’among males. From this age onwards, it is higher among males than among 


females. 



14. The sex composition of the population of England and other western 
countries of Europe is quite different from what it is in Mysore, in the majority 
of the Indian provinces and in India as a wdiole. There females outnumber 
males. As will be seen from the table in the margin the proportion of females 

is generally much higher than the highest proportion 
, A- n b I of obtaining in any part of India, viz., 1,041 in the Mani- 

i Conr.tiA' 1 females per pur State. European statisticians assumed that this 

I i 1,000 maie^ difference in the Indian sex proportion was due to 


Compari- 
son of sex 
propor- 
tion with 
European 
countries. 


Portufral 


1,107 

Enfrland and Wales 

... i 

1,068 

Scotland 

... ' 

1,06:3 

Sweden 


1,046 

Italy 

... 1 

1,0:37 

Prance 

i 

1,034 


wholesale omissions of females from the census 
records. This was examined at considerable length 
in the Provincial and India Census Reports of 1911 
and it was pointed out that there were not adequate 
grounds for the supposition. The causes for this 
difference have, therefore, to be looked for in variations 


in the sex ratio at birth and at death. At birth there is a preponderance of males 
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Compari- 
son with 
previous 
oensoses. 


both here and in the western countries, but in the sex ratio at death there are 
striking differences as will be seen from the table below. 

Number of male deaths to 100 fem.ale deaths. 


Aj/e-penods 


1 

0-1 

1-5 j 

5-15 

15-25 

25-35 

35-45 

15-55 1 

55-65 1 

0o-75 

75 A’ over 

England i^rWales 

12o ! 

1J5 

99 

113 

118 

123 

129 ! 

131 i 

122 

' 117 

France . . 

12-2 

10:i ' 

90 

108 

112 

in 

144 ; 

156 1 

125 

114 

Sweden . . 

125 ! 

106 ' 

98 

113 

107 

105 

121 , 

125 ' 

154 

105 

Italy . * 

Ill j 

1 

99 1 

i 

90 

95 

95 

111 

120 ; 

114 j 

99 

I 99 

1 





Age-pcnods 






0-1 

1-5 

5-15 

15-‘20 

20-30 1 

30-40 

40-50 

50-60 

60 A. over 


! 

Mysore ... | 

115 

las 

98 

84 

83 j 

109 ' 

1 

123 ; 

121 

108 

' 

Up to five years of age the average 

number of deaths among 

males 

is high 

and so far conditions are similar. 

Whereas in 

the western 

countries mates have 

better chances of life for 

a com 

paratively short period of ten years 

from 

the age 


of 5, here the chances are even better and continue for 25 years, i.e., up to the 
age of 30. It is on account of this difference in sex mortality the difference in sex 
proportion is to some extent due. This greater mortality among females has been 
ascribed to the following; — 

(i) Infanticide. 

(ii) Neglect of female children. 

(iiij Evil effects of early marriage and premature child bearing. 

(iv) A high birth-rate and primitive methods of midwifery. 

(v) Hard work done by women. 

(vi) Harsh treatment of women and especially widows. 

Infanticide is not known in Mysore. The remaining causes operate as in 
other parts of India and are the results of conditions prevailing particularly in 
Hindu society. They are well known and have been dealt with in the previous 
census reports and it does not appear necessary to recapitulate them. So far as 
the conditions of the decade show, there has been no improvement in the outlook 
of society or in the measures for the relief of troubles peculiar to females. Until 
such an improvement takes place, it is just possible that the sex proportion will 
continue to fall as it has done in the past. 

15. It will be seen from the figures in the margin that in Mysore a lower 
])roportion of females to males is a common feature in all the 
censuses excepting that of 18S1. In that Census females 
slightly outnumbered males. This has been attributed to the 
heavy mortality of males during the severe famine of 18:6-1877. 
Since 1881, the proportion of females to males has steadily 
declined in the State as a whole. As compared with the last 
Census it is only in the Kadur District tliat the sex proportion 
remained practically the same. In the Kolar Gold Fields City) 
the proportion of females has improved appreciably. For the 
area now included in the said city the female proportion in lyll 
was 800 per mille. It is now 846 per mille. The e.xcess of females in the Hassan 
District in the last Census has now turned into a defect while in the Mysore 
District the excess of females continues though not to the same extent. In other 
districts and cities and in the two divisions, the proportion of females shows a 
decline. The caste returns exhibit the same downward tendency. In no caste has 

the proportion improved over what it was in the 
previous decade. It may be observed in this con- 
nection that this decline in the proportion of 
females is not peculiar to the State and that it is 
noticeable in most of the provinces and states of 
India and in India as a whole. Figures relat- 
ing to a few provinces are given in the margin. 
Variations in the sex proportions are due to differ- 
ences in the sex composition of migrants and in the 
sex ratio at birth and at death. Though the volume 


i 

j Census 

Number of 

1 females per 
f mille of 
] males 

i 1871 

; 994 

1881 

1,007 

1891 

991 

1901 

9^0 

i 1911 

979 

1921 

962 

1 


Province 

Number of female'; 
per 1,000 male-;. 


1921 

1 

1911 

India 

915 

953 

Madra-» 

1,028 

1.032 

Eombav .. 

9U1 

920 

Bengal 

93 j 

917 

(’entral Province'. 

1 ,001 

1 

1,008 
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of immigration is the same as in 1911, yet ihe sex proportion among immigrants 

is better in 1921 as will be seen from the figures in 
imniicrrantsiborn outside statoi tlie margin. The volume of emigration is small and 

it does not affect the proportion of females ad- 
Percentaije to vci'sely. The effcct of migration so far as the 

total population j clecade is concerned is to improve the propor- 

; — tion of females. The decline in it has therefore to 

; be accounted for by the fact that the female popu- 

} 1901 ... j -i-i i 7>(o ; latiun has not grown at the same rate as the male 

— ' ' population. The vital statistics reported in the 

decade indicate this, yet much reliance cannot be placed on it on account of the defec- 
tive system of registration. A more reliable indication seems to be the fall in the 
proportion of females in the natural population from 990 in 1911 to 972 in 1921. To 
a small extent the influenza epidemic of 19 18 may account for the greater disparity 
in the sex proportion, lii all othei' years of the clecade. the ratio of female to male 
deaths ranged from 919 per inille in 1918 to 9(51 per mille in 1911. But in 1918 
the proportion rose to 1,025 per mille. In deaths due to infiuenza alone in that 
year the proportion is much higher 1,< *42 per mille. If the deaths on this 
account are omitted from calculation the ratio at death falls to 1,005 per mille 
for 1918 and to 950 for the decade. Other calamities that affect the population and 
its sex composition are famine and plague. Although prices rose in the latter part 
of the decade to levels unheard of before, true famine conditions did not exist. The 
reported deaths on account of plague do not differentiate between the sexes and 
hence the effect of this on sex proportion cannot be estimated. 

16. There is a greater number of males than females in the State as a whole, but Concl»' 
it is not so in all its'^parts. The sex proportion in different religions, castes and sio». 
tribes reveals nothing in particular. Up-to the age of 30 years females exceed males 
in the total population; but after that age their proportion falls on account of higher 
mortality among them. In 1881 there was an excess of females in the State but 
the proportion has been falling from decade to decade as the growth of female 
population has not kept pace with that of males. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I.— General proportions of the sexes by natural divisions and districts. 


Numl'ci- ot fcniale< to 1.000 males 


District and Natural Division-' 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 


■ 

Actual po- 
pulation 

Natural 

popuia* 

tioii 

Actual po- 
pulation 

Natural 

popula- 

tion 

Actual po- 
pulation ‘ 

Natural ' 
popula- 
tion ] 

Actual po- 
pulation 

Natural 

popula- 

tion 

1 


3 

■i 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Mysore State including Civil and 



i 



994 

991 

1,001 

Military Station, Bangalore 

962 

972 

979 

990 

980 

Mysore State excluding Civil and 



i 


980 


991 


Military Station, Bangalore 

963 


1 979 




Eastern Division 

968 


' 986 


992 


1.008 


Bangalore Citv 

Sj") 


0*27 


931 


964 


Bangalore District 

972 


985 


996 


1,019 


Koiar Gold 

. aiG 


J 7.19 

t &00’ 


699 

750' 


»09*, 

Kolar District 

971 


J 980 


986 


99.3 




1 991* 


991* 


994* 


‘ Tumkur District 

958 


‘J77 


986 


996 


' Mysore Citv 

917 


977 


98-1 


1,018 


■ Mysore District . . 

1,002 


1,019 


1,022 


1,036 


, Chitaldrug District . . 

947 


j 96G 


966 


974 


! 

j Western Division 

948 


958 


950 


948 


Hassan District 

i 998 


j 1,019 


1,010 


1,019 


Kadur District 

' 910 


911 


907 


898 


Sbimoga District 

■ 915 


923 


918 


914 


Civil and lililitary Station, Bangalore 932 


j 948 


986 


994 



N.B. — Figures by districts are not available for columns 3,5, 7 and 9. 
* Represents proportion for population on area as adjusted in 1921. 


II. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by 

RELIGIONS AT EACH OF THE LAST THREE CENSUSES. 




All religion-. 


Hindus 

1 

Musalnians 


' 

-'Vgf 

1901 

1911 

1»21 

1901 

1911 

1921 ' 

! 

1901 

1911 

1921 


1 

2 


4 

5 ■ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0-1 


1 018 : 

1.0-51 

1,034 

» 

1,022 1 

I 

1,052 i 

l,o:3G 

959 

1.021 

1,024 

1-2 


982 . 

1,076 

1,046 

986 

1 078 1 

1,046 

921 

1,635 

1,069 

: 2-3 


1,012 i 

1,071 

1,068 

1,013 1 

1,080 ' 

1,075 

1,018 

1,032 

986 

3-4 


1,039 ' 

1,081 

1,115 

1,011 1 

1,085 j 

1,116 

1,020 

1,087 

1,106 

4-5 


1,002 , 

-1,037 

1,056 , 

1,006 1 

1,037 1 

1,0.58 

991 

1,0:39 , 

1,021 


Total — 0-5 

1,012 : 

1,064 

1,065 

1.016 

1,066 j 

1,068 

986 

1,044 

1,038 

' 5-10 

... ' 

1,001 i 

1,04;: 

1,024 

1,006 

1,04.5 1 

1,027 ' 

9,52 

1,012 

986 

1 10-15 


868 

9-71 

917 

869 , 

959 i 

926 

838 

841 

798 

15-20 


H.52 ' 

930 

910 

8.53 

932 

913 

837 

888 

a57 

20-25 


1 074 i 

1,054 

1,116 ' 

1,086 

1,067 1 

1,129 

943 

942 

987 

25-30 


1,013 

961 

j 989 

1,023 

974 1 

996 

879 

840 

888 

1 

i 

Total-0-30 ... 

966 

1,003 

1 1,003 

970 

1 009 ! 

1,008 

912 

9:36 

930 

' :30-40 


968 

9 : 3 c 

855 

979 

947 

864 

840 

809 

747 

' 40-50 


9.77 

894 

88H 

966 

901 1 

897 

849 

802 

778 

50-60 


1.025 

937 

9.37 

1,036 

943 

947 

916 

, 859 

781 

! 60and 

over ... ' 

1,18-1 

1.025 

; 951 

1,197 

1,039 ! 

961 

,03 6j S57 

786 

Total 30 and over ... . 

1,004 

938 

{ 894 

1.015 

947 

904 

885 

i 824 

767 

Total 

aU ages (actual ’ 



i 


' 



1 

1 


population) ... i 

980 

979 

j 962 

987 

986 

969 

902 

1 897 

872 

^ Total 

1 

all ages (natural : 



J 

1 

Not 


Not 

Not 


Not 

population) 

994 

990 

972 

available 

994’ 

available 

available 

i 

•947 

1 

available 

1 


* These figures are only rough approximations as the figures relating to emigrants classified by religion were available 
only for two provinces, cj^., Bombay and Ciuted Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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III.— Number op females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by 

RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. (CENSUS 1921) 



Age 


EASTERN DIVISION j 

WESTERN DIVISION 

; All 1 

t religions j 

Hindus 

Musalmans l 

1 

1 

All 

religions 

Hindus 

Masalmans 


1 


1 ; 
‘2 i 

3 

i 

4 ! 

1 

5 

6 

7 

0-1 



1.0.16 

1,037 

1 ,0:10 

1,031 

1,031 

1,010 

1-3 



1,044 ■ 

1,045 

1,067 ■ 

1,051 

1,048 

1,085 

2-3 



... , 1,067 ; 

4,07,5 

976 

1,077 

1,078 

1,001 

3-4 



.. ' 1,114 ; 

1,115 

1,087 

1,118 

1,119 

1,139 

1-5 



.. ! I,a52 . 

! 

1,054 

1,014 

1,073 

1,075 

1,027 



Total 0-5 

. 1 1,064 

1,067 

1,031 ' 

1,071 

1,072 

1,048 

5-10 



... 1 1,023 

1,026 

979 

1,027 

1,029 

1,016 

10-15 



yi5 , 

9-25 

ISS 

921 

930 

806 

15-30 



91-2 ! 

915 

862 , 

891 

898 

809 

20-26 



1,146 j 

1,153 

1,028 ‘ 

1,067 

1,077 

924 

26-30 



1,008 1 

1,013 

927 j 

946 

956 

816 



Total 0-30 

.. ! 1.008 1 

1,013 

935 , 

989 

995 

911 

:10-40 



... 1 875 ; 

883 

771 1 

796 

809 

664 

40-50 



' 902 i 

911 

789 

844 

856 

751 

50-60 



... , 92:1 

932 

800 

993 

1,013 

768 

60 and over ... 



930 

940 

767 

l,0o3 

1,066 

907 


Total 30 and over 

... j 901 

910 

780 

873 

887 

736 

Total an ages (actual poDUlation) 

... j 968 

974 

880 j 

948 

956 

848 

Total aU ages (natural poDulation) 

... , 


Figures not 

available. 




IV.— Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 


Number of females per 1,000 males 





All ages 

0-5 

6-12 

12-15 

16—20 

20-40 

40 and over 

1 



2 

3 


1 

5 

6 

7 

s 

Agasa 


... 

966 

1,064 

1,024 

■■ 

739 ' 

911 

992 

912 

Banajiga 


.. 

959 

1,063 

1,045 

807 

927 

956 

910 

Beda 


... 

960 

1,069 

1,040 

79:5 

935 

958 

902 

Besta 


... 

988 

1,031 

1,024 

bOl 

945 

1,0:34 

952 

Brahman ... 



947 

1,054 

1,015 

791 ; 

981 

879 

966 

Ganiga . . 



961 

1.045 

1,000 

817 

909 

%1 

950 

Goiia 


. 

959 

1,091 

1,032 

807 

908 

980 

878 

Holeya 



967 

1,073 

1,014 

832 

965 

991 

881 

Idiga 



918 

1,082 

1.0:31 

825 

843 

871 

883 

Kshattriya ... 



928 

1,083 

987 

794 

963 

879 

905 

Kumbara . . 



954 

1,034 

1,087 

807 

883 

952 

876 

Kuriiba 



981 

1,063 

1,0(5 

SIS 

892 

998 

961 

Lingayat 



990 

1,075 

1.078 

837 

894 

961 

1,012 

Madiga 



954 

1,085 

1,000 

742 

989 

999 

&31 

Mahratta ... 



919 

1,016 

1,014 

721 

900 

909 

878 

Nayinda 



951 

1,049 

1,029 

80:3 

9.32 

459 

881 

Neygi 



999 

1,107 

1,095 

boo 1 

979 

978 

951 

Banchala 



938 

1,080 

1,071 

769 ' 

897 

920 

.367 

Tigala 



961 

1,077 

1,014 

738 : 

893 

1,0'8 

8.58 

Uppara 



975 

1,075 

1,025 

840 : 

970 

977 

927 

Vaisya 



922 

1,070 

1,009 

739 ' 

1,027 

878 

863 

Vakkaliga ... 



986 

1,064 

1.065 

840 ' 

86:3 

982 

982 

Vodda 



947 

1,103 

1,024 

789 

9^22 

976 

815 

Pathan 



89, -i 

1,044 

983 

670 

vS50 

905 

797 

Saiyid 


... 

877 

1,031 

933 

727 

868 

S80 

787 

Sheikh 



908 

1,052 

1 002 

714 ' 

915 

902 

809 

Indian Christian 



939 

1,010 

1,05.1 

847 j 

1,025 

905 

8:33 

Lambani (Animist) 



965 

1,111 

1.002 

782 j 

989 

993 

S39 


1 


9 * 
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GHJiTTEB VI. — SEX, 


V. — Actual number of births and deaths retorted for each sex 
DURING THE DECADES 1891-1900, 1901-1910 AND 191J -19-20. 
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^ 

i Total 1891— 1900- . 

.. 410,667 392.902 

803.569 1 370,043 

341,-506 

711 549 

-17.765 

-28,537 

-f 92.020 

957 

923 

1891 .. 

49.815 ' 47,79.1 ' 

97,608 - 35.953 

33,870 

69,828 

—2,022 

— 2.0S.8 

+ 27.7S0 

959 

942 

1892 ... 

l.j, 170 i 42,-8.16 

88,006 ' 13,491 

-39 0o3 

82.-574 

-2, .331 

—1.40,8 


948 

899 

1893—1894 

46.224 , 43 .517 

89 740 1 35, 1-37 

.31, .84! 

66,980 

-2,706 

—,'.291 

-r‘J2,7bO 

941 

906 

1894—1895 

50,.1.34 1 47,620 ■ 

97,9.34 i 34,691 

31,228 

65,922 

—2,71 1 

— .. 166 

-d2,U.i2 

9-16 

900 ; 

1895—1896 

46,327 ' 44,143 

90,4i5 ' 31.3o0 

32.616 

(ilA'Ji) 

-2,179 

-2,261 

T '22,979 

9-1-3 

965 , 

1896-1897 

4.5,412 1 4.3,4.37 • 

88,019 ■ 38,756 

36,443 

75,201 

— 1 975 

—2,311 


9,j7 

940 ! 

1897—1898 

39. 308 ; 38,81.3 ; 

7.S,2ul i 52,211 

47,9-51 

100.195 

— -j , -5 

-4,293 

—21,994 . 

98.5 

918 1 

1898—1899 

40,170 : 38,869 

79.039! 51, 8.82 

48,280 

10(1,162 

-1.301 

— .!,602 

—21,124 

968 

931 1 

1899—1900 

47,828 1 45,869 [ 

93,697 1 43,001 

40.190 , 

83,191 

-1,959 

-2.811 

-f- 10.506 

959 

9:1.5 . 

Total 1901—1910. . 

480,383 464,284 | 

944,667 i 565,510 

523,676 

1,089,186 

—16,099 

—41.834 

—144 519 

966 

926 

1901 ... 

i 43,439' 42.588 

86,027 1 .59,153 

54,28.5 ' 

113.138 

— 851 ■ 

—4.868 

-27.411 ' 

980 

918 

1902 ... 

46.774 '• 4-5,218 

91,992 59,2o5 

.56,453 

115,718 

-1,556 i 

—2,812 

— 2H,726 • 

967 

953 

190;t 

48,460 47,4-50 

95.910' 60,479 

■57,592 

118,071 

-l.OlO , 


—22.161 

979 

952 

1904 ... 

40,483 39,3i9 

79.8J2 64,119 

59,48-5 ■ 

123,601 

-1,161 . 

- ItCii 

—46,802 

971 

928 

190;7 .. 

47,122- 4.5,984 

93,106 47,251 

43,615 , 

90,866 ' 

—1.138 , 

— 3,636 

-1-2.210 

976 

92:3 1 

1906 

50,136 ’ 43,-575 

93,"11 1 53.3^5 

4 1,409 ' 

102,714 

—1.561 

— !,896 


969 

927 1 

1907 . . 

45,643' 4.3,921 

89,.56r ' 62,098 

-55,906 ' 

118,001 . 

-1,719 

—6,192 

—28,467 

962 

900 1 

19C8 . 

■ 55,286 1 5.3,227 

108,513 1 48,605 

15.067 , 

93,672 

-2.0.59 . 

— 3.5,i8 

-fj 4,941 

963 

927 1 

1909 ... 

■ 52,935 , 50,623 I 

103,5.58 ; 51,685 

47,472 ' 

99,1.57 

— 2. il2 ' 

— 1,213 

-f 4,401 

956 

91S 1 

1910 ... 

50,105 47,376 ' 

1 

97,481 59,550 

1 

-51,392 ■ 

113,942 , 

—2.729 . 

— 5.138 

—16.161 

946 

913 1 

Total 1911—1920... 

566,461 538,560 

1,105,021 ; 653,684 

630,818 

1,284,502 ' 

-27,901 

-22,886 

-179.481 , 

951 

1 

965 j 


<jS,ti90' 56.5'<1 
■ 50,9ti,'» 

50,t)'5-J I 5I,l4fH . 
bh.ioit o j. jO j . 

47.-26.i 4t,ia7 
50,7aG J-j.W I 
5y,24C .-iG.-la-'. ( 
lT.j,5Sl I's.OO-J 
50,799 17,720 ' 

45,905 44,ot4| 

475,901 , 46-J.6.!0 
177,781, 107,185' 

' i 

' j_ 

’ The total covers only nine year, instead of ten, as the first sis months ot 1893 and the last six mouths of 1900 hav<- 
bee-n k-it out of account in changing from caUnder to otheial in tlie Departmental Reports 

t See note to Sub-Table VI on next pagt . 


1 15,474 

—2,577 

-2,.;06 

— 1,207 , 

955 

’ 961 

106,107 

-2,4 51 

-4,1,81 

■t-6,139 

957 

924 

106,801 

—2 27,8 

— 4,505 

+5.961 - 

4>60 

: 919 

109,954 : 

—3,26^ 

—2,761 

+ 10,72,8 , 

947 

‘.451 

91,6.50 ' 

-3,257 

— 2,876 

+'27,017 , 

947 

' 939 ; 

99,185 

— 3,277 

-2,107 

■r‘21,1'21 ! 

947 

9.53 ; 

115,7.31 

— 3,327 

—2,761 

+'2,632 t 

945 

I 953 

351,584 

—2,677 ' 

+4,422 

—249,9.15 1 

919 

■ 1,025 ! 

98,519 

—1,815 ; 

—3,079 

—11,556 , 

959 

. 939 . 

89,497 ' 

—2,971 

-2,409 

+ 11,616 ! 

943 

; 948 

939,534 ' 

— 19,-568 

—12.268 

: —76,414 j 

909 

1 974 

:!-14,968 ' 

—8.333 ' 

—10, -598 

•-lfti,067 ' 

930 

1 9-10 


1911 .. 

57.422 54,845 ' 

112,;67 

1912 ., 

57,3-50 ' 54,896 ' 

112,246 

1913 ... 

1 d7,o'20 ' o5,^4'2 j 

112,762 

1914 ... 

61,975 58,707 1 

120,682 

1915 ... 

■ 60.962 57,705 | 

118,667 

1916 ... 

61,793 58,516 j 

120,3(;9 

1917 ... 

60,S4o 57,518 ' 

118,3631 

1918 ... 

52.163 49,486, 

101.619' 

1919 ... 

' 4 4,389 42,574, 

86,96.1 1 

1920 ... 

52,042 49,071 ' 

101,113, 

Eastern Division* 

441,344 421,776 

863,120 ■ 

(1911—1920). 



Western Division 

125.117 116,791. 

241,901 i 

(1911— 19120). 


! 
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VI.— Number of deaths of each sex at different ages. 


1911 


191-2 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Ave 


1 

1 c 

■ s 

t 

42 ' 

CS 1 

fei i 

i 

^ i 

5 i 

" 1 

■ 

i 


1 


■ O 

1 “ - 

1 

3 ; 

4 

5 i 

1 


7 

8 

f 1 


5,5-28 

4,832 1 

6,810 i 

I 

o.-jO) , 

7.981 

6 705 

8,487 

1 5 


5,481 

5,349 

5,041 

4,777 • 

6,:16l 

6,09.1 

8,015 

5 10 


4,282 

4,441 1 

3.167 , 

3.2 U 

3,582 

3,118 i 

3,872 

ll>— lo 


3,681 

3,801 ; 

2,-291 I 

2, 1-2.4 ' 

•2,074 

1,797 ; 

2.115 



3,906 

4„597 ; 

3.4-22 

3.754 

3,015 

3.5-28 : 

2,813 

20—30 


6,193 

7,647 i 

6.059 1 

7,-29'9 

5,686 

6,940 1 

r>,269 

:30 — 10 


7,131 

G,ll> . 

6,163 : 

5,599 

5,894 

5,076 ] 

5,233 

40 — 50 


7,0^9 

5,609 : 

6,5o6 i 

4,980 

6,117 

4,617 

5,616 

50—60 


6,194 

5,135 : 


4,767 ' 

5,375 

1,203 : 

5,2 13 

60 and over .. 


9,-279 

9,008 1 

9,916 : 

8,835 

9,568 

8,796 ' 

1 

9.696 


I 


7,435 
7,836 
3,700 
3,111 
3 487 
6,731 
4,861 
4,085 
4.243 
9,100 


10 


6,100 
5,-557 
2.870 
1,929 
2,2 57 

4. ->60 
4,7-28 

5. C84 
4,779 
9,719 


11 


5,1C2 

4,986 

2,894 

1,848 

2,993 

5,925 

4,390 

3,814 

3,637 

8,748 


Age 



1918 


1919 


a 


1 

1 


o s; 2 

! 19-20 1 Total 

t 1 

I 2 I 

= 3-0 

I 

1 

1 


5 SJ 43 

( 

A 1 ' 

43 


t . 

1 

3 i ^ 

1 

1 4/ C 0 

\ 

! S 

§ i 3 


1 ^ 


16 


I 


0 — 1 
1— 5 
5—10 
10—15 
15-20 
90-30 
30-40 
40—50 
50-60 
60 and over 


6,597 

0,827 

3,341 

9.3U 

9,996 

5,003 

5,221 

5,249 

4,958 

9,430 


5,769 

5,378 

3,52-1 

-2,2.51 

3.404 

6,356 

4,721 

4,157 

4,077 

8,7-21 


7,070 1 
5,800 - 
3.7.)7 I 
3,449 I 
3,235 
6,5'25 I 
6,413 
6,341 
5,875 
10,. 61 


5.955 
5.519 
3,776 
3 4:18 
3,669 
7 816 
5,995 
5,190 
4,933 
10,194 


9,-219 

14.996 
12.094 
12,5:17 
18,628 
32.769 
28,09.1 

18.997 
13,3 )7 
11,941 


8, 165 
14.312 
1-2,573 
14, -283 
22,701 
38,309 
-24,66.9 
16,-227 
11,921 
14,618 


18 


5,9-23 

3,544 

4,417 

2,668 

-2,739 

4,7U 

4,467 

4,420 

4,483 

8,4-27 


: 19 

' 5,46-2 
; 8.16.5 
4,-236 
2,611 
3,159 
5.35-2 
4,051 
3,566 
3,515 
7,583 


-20 


6,573 
5.301 
3.121 
‘2,5 1 
-2,.599 
4,708 
4, .505 
4,310 
4,201 
8,802 


-21 


4,905 I 
5,104 1 
3,518 ; 
-2,4.13 
2,998 
5,595 1 
4,-202 , 
3,402 ! 
3.446 1 
7,891 ! 


22 


69,-218 
70,9-25 
44,783 
35,595 
45,, 5-20 
81,381 
75,871 
69,699 
60,131 
1C0,.559 


60,-223 - 

67.5:19 , 

45.233 

36.699 

54,-29:1 

98,0.5:1 

69,7:30 

55,667 

19,885 

93.494 


24 


870 
95-2 
1,010 
1,031 
1 193 
1,205 
919 
799 
830 
930 


The figures are inclusive of the deaths reported in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, where the year of report is 
for 12 mont^begiMing April. No adjustment has been made to correct the repu-t figures for the calendar year-. 
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Ch"il condition is a general term for indicating any of the conditions as to maa- 
riage of a person, i. e., whether he or she is unmarried, married or widowed. 
Statistics relating to civil condition are given in Imperial Tables VII and XIV. In 
the former they are combined with age and sex for each of the main religions while 
in the latter the figures are given in the same manner for selected castes, tribes and 
races except that the age-periods are different. The following Subsidiary Tables 
appended at the end of the Chapter present the salient features of these two tables : — 

1. Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age- 
period at each of the last five censuses. 

II. Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each 
religion and natural division. 

III, Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of each 
sex and religion. 

IV. Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for religions 
and natural divisions. 

V. Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for 
selected castes. 

2. The instructions regarding the entry of civil condition at this Census were 
the same as in 1911. Every person was to be shown as unmarried, married or 
widowed. Persons who were recognised by custom as married were to be entered 
as such even though they may not have gone through a full and formal ceremony, 
e. g., persons going through “Kudike'’ and “Hirudike” forms of marriage. Prosti- 
tutes and concubines were to be entered as unmarried unless they returned them- 
selves otherwuse. The statements of such persons were to be accepted without cavil. 
Divorced persons were to be shown as widow^ed. 

3. In Mysore as in other parts of India marriage is not only universal but also 
takes place very early in life. The bulk of the population is Hindu among whom it 
is a religious sacrament and its celebration is an obligatory duty any breach of 
which generally involves, in spite of the activities of social reformers for more than 
a quarter of a century, not only social obloquy in this world, but also dire punish- 
ment in the next. Although among Musalmans it is only a contract, revocable at 
any time, it is equally universal. So also, it is among the Jains and the Animists. 
This universality of marriage is not peculiar to this country or to India, but is a com- 
mon feature in every society which has emerged from the very primitive stage. As 
pointed out in the India Report of the last Census, marriage is less common only in 
the advanced countries of the West where economic conditions restrain the desire to 
marry. This is brought out better by a comparison of the statistics o: marriage in 
Mysore and a western country for example, England and Wales. 

4. The number of persons who at the time of the Census were unmarried and 
were likely to remain as such to the end of their lives was very small in the State. 
Taking the age of 55 years as the limit after which first marriages are extremely 
improbable, there were in the State 4,459 males and i,S-^0 females who had not mar- 
ried. The corresponding figures for England including Wales were 172,202 for males 
and 189,645 for females (1911 Census;. That is to say there were in England 39 
bachelors and 104 spinsters for one of each in Mysore. Below 15 years of age 1,815 
males and 68,736 females had gone through the marriage ceremony in the State while 
not a single person under 15 years was returned as married in England. Between the 
ages of 15 and 20 the number of the married in the State was 14,713 for males and 
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Proportion to 10,000 
living of 


Cnmamed aged 55 
years over 


Knglaiid and 
W ales 


Mvsi 


176,174 for females against 3,192 for males and 20,111 for females in England and 

Wales or mother words for every five males 
and nine females in Mysore who had mar- 
ried before attaining 20 years of age there 
was onlv one male and one female in England 
and Wales. Although the disparity in the 
actual numbers is very great the difference 
in the proportional figures (see table in 
margin) is equally striking as the population 
of England and Wales is more than six times 
the State population. 


Males iFemalfib' .Femaiebi 


aged 




15-20 




19 


831 


1-20 


171 


IG 

577 


601 

7,588 


Proportion of the uiunarriexl, married and iridoiced per l,0u0 living in each age-group. 

MALES FEMALES 



The figures at the side indicate the age-group. 

5. The diagram given above illustrates the salient features of the statistics 
of the three civil conditions by sex and age. The unmarried among the males are 
more numerous than among females. The majority of bachelors are below the age 
of 15 years while among females a fair proportion has been married by that age. 
Except in the earlier age-periods the married state is more common among males 
than among females. In the case of the widowed, males are in a minority in every 
age-period and in the total population. The statistics of each of the three civil 
conditions wall be dealt with separately with reference to sex and age and religion. 

6. Taking the unmarried condition first it is found that 55 per cent of the 
male and 39' I per cent of the female population are of this description. Of 
bachelors 68 per cent are below the age of 15 years, 31 per cent are between the 
ages of 15 and 40 while those aged 40 and over number 17,228 or about 1 per 

■ cent of the whole unmarried male population. 93'6 per cent of maids are below 
the age of 15 years while those between the ages of 15 and 40 years form only 5’9 
per cent. Spinsters aged 40 and over number 5,909 only and represent 0’5 per 
cent of the entire unmarried female population. The proportion of the unmarried in 
different age-periods will be found in Subsidiary Table I of this Chapter. 

7. The unmarried of all ages art' proportionately more numerous among 
Christians than in all other religions, the proportion being 602 per mille of the total. 
Bachelors are in almost equal proportions among Musalmans and Animists, viz., 
572 and 571 per mille, respectively. The proportion among Jains is slightly less 
and the lowest proportion has been returned in the Hindu religion viz., 547 per mille. 
Statistics of the unmarried below 15 years of age are of interest only among the 
Hindus and the Jains among whom marriage below that age is most common and 
will be dealt with in subsequent paragraphs. In age-period 15-40 the Christians 
have 524 bachelors per 1,000. The Jains have 37 bachelors per 1,000 less than the 
Christians. In this age-period the Animists have the lowest proportion of the un- 
married, viz., 383 per mille. The proportion in the remaining two religions 
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Musiilinaii and fliudu is higher than in the Aniinist, but lower than in the Jain and 
Christian religions. As between them the unmarried state is more common among 
the Alusalmans. 


(iii) com- 
pared with 
1911 Cen- 

STIS. 


Among temales the unmarried of all ages are proportionately most numer- 
ous among Christians, the ratio being 490 spinsters to 1,000 of the total population. 
The Auimists follow with a proportion of 458 per inille. The Musalmans have a 
better proportion (43.8 per mille than either the Hindus (387) or the Jains (-iSS per 
mille) who have returned the lowest proportion. Viewed hy uge-periods the dif- 
ferent religions occupy the same relative position to one another except in age- 
period o-lO where the variations are not important enough to require notice. 

8. For the purpose of comparing the relative prevalence of marriage in differ- 
ent communities the proportion of the unmarried to tin* total population serves 
better than the proportion of the married as in the case of the latter the manned 
condition of a person changes on the death <d' his or her spouse. Judging by this 
standard and restricting the comparison to the female sex for the sake of simplicity it 
is found that the married state is most common among -lains and tfindus and least so 
among Christians. Early marriage is more common than adult marriage among 
Jains. Adult marriage prevails more largely among Musalmans and Animists. 


9. The proportion of the unmarried of all ages to the total population has 
increased by 0 per mdle of each sex since 1911. An improvement is notice- 
able in both sexes of the different religions except that among Christians, 
there are throe bachelors less per 1,001' males. In comparing variations by 
age-periods it would be sufficient if attention is confined to age-groups which will 
give some indication regarding the comparative frequency of early marriages. 
Among males in age-group 10-15 there is an increase of one per mille for all reli- 
gions together, but it must be remembered that the scope for improvement is some 
what limited as the proportion of the unmarried was as high as 995 per mille in 
191 1, the proportions in different leligions generally being one or two per mille 
more or less. Among temales aged iO-15 the increase is moie satisfactory; there 
are now 25 more maids per 1,000 persons of all religions than in Hill. The in- 
creases in the different religions are : — Hindu 23, Musalman 28, Christian 2 1, Jain 83 
and Animist 36 per mille. In age-period 15-20 the proportion among males has 
improved to the same extent. In the number of bachelors of all religions there is 
an increase of 20 per thousand. The increase among the Hindus is fairly high, 
viz., 28 per mille. There are among Musalmans 17, among Christians 9, among 
Jains 12 and among Animists 4 more bachelors per thousand aged 15-20 than in 
1911. The proportion among females of all religions aged 15-20 has fallen since 
1911. There are now 25 less maids per mille and the variations by religions are. — a 
decrease among Hindus and Animists of 28 and 16 per mille; an increase 
among Christians and Jains of 24 and 5 per mille, respectively. Corresponding to 
this decrease there is an increase in the proportion of the married and the widowed. 
This should not however be taken as showing a greater prevalence of “ early ” 
marriages among females as by age fifteen puberty will have been attained and 
marriage after that age is not abnormally early for the conditions obtaining in a 
tropical country like Mysore. As husbands are generally older than wives age- 
period 10-15 among females may be taken to correspond to age-period 15-20 among 
males as regards the age at which marriage may be considered early. In both 
these age-groups there is a decided improvement in the proportion of the unmarried 
in the decade 19] 1-21. It is noticeable uniformly from census to census and from 
the table in the margin, it will 

! Proportion of the anniiirried to 1,000 be seeu that it is veiw marked 

, I livine: amoni? • -rn i 

• ^ ; since 1881. Early marriages 
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Males aj'cd 


Females aged j 
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1 1 

0-10 

1 10-15 ' 
i ! 

15-20 

0-10 

10-15 

All reliprion« 

. . j ( l‘»81 

997 

1 971 1 

866 

975 

721 


1 ( 1921 , 

999 
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dency to postpone marriages to later ages. 


are not so much in vogue now. 
Moreover since 1881 the pro- 
portion of the unmarried has 
been steadily improving in both 
sexes not only in the total popu- 
lation, but also m the population 
of the different religions. It 
may therefore be concluded that 
there is an unmistakable ten- 
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10. Tile iiuiiiber of married persons is 38'9 per cent of the male and 10'8 per 
cent of the female population. As already mentioned marriage is comparatively 
rare among- boys under 15 I'oars of age while by that age a fair proportion of girls 
will have gone through the marriage ceremony. These early marriages take place 
mostly among Hindus and statistics relating to them are dealt with in subsequent 
paragrap.hs. The pnjportiou of the married among females increases up to the age 
of 25 years after which it falls not only on account of mortality in that sex, but also 
ill the other sox, cf,r., loss of husbands. The largest number of married females is 
in age-period dO- 25 in which nearly 20 per cent of the wives will be found. Among 
males the married aio most numerous in age-group 30-35 and their numbers decrease 
from this age onwards but their proportion to the male population of corresponding 
ages is al way-, higher than the same proportion among females. For example, among 
those aged 10 and over there are I’t males who have wives to 5 females who have 
husbands. This is because husbands aiv practically without exception older than 
tiieir wives and as such the latter are grouped in some earlier age-period. Another 
reason is that occasionally elderly bachelors marry but spinsters seldom do so. A 
more important reason is that a widow’er tunless very old or infirm and even these 
are overlooked sometimes if there is wealth enough) seldom remains long without 
changing his forlorn condition, hut a female once a widow generalF remains a 
widow for life, at least in the Hindu po])uiation, which forms UTT per cent of the 
total. If males had only one chance of marrying the proportion of the married 
among males would probably be lower tliaii among females on account of the re- 
lative mortality anioim the latter in early life ages 15-30 being higher, as 
pointed out in Chapter YI. 

11. Among Hindus the proportion of the married of all ayes is 39’0 per cent 
of the male and lO’S per cent of the female population. It will be observed that 
the Hindu male proportion is slightly higher than the general propoition of the 
married of all religions together and that the Hindu female proportion is just equal 
to the general iemale proportion. In the remaining religions the proportion of the 
married males is less than the general proportion, the figures in order being, Musal- 
man 3S'S, Animist 831, Christian ob'I and -Iain 361 per emit. The proportion 
among Musalman and Animist teniales is higher than the general average 
41'6 and 41'3 per cent, respe.;tively. The proportion among .Jain females is 4f)‘0 
and among Christians 37'2 per cent which is the lowest in all the religions. 

In the reproductive ages of 15 to W years the Animists have the highest pro- 
portion of the married rzV., 5TU males and 848 females per 1,UC0 of each sex. I'he 
'married state is proportionately least common among Christian^, the numbev of 
husbands and Avives being 454 and ()80 per mille, respectively. The .Jains have 9 
more husbands and 74 more wives per mille than Christians. In the male popula- 
tion the Hindus have a high r proportion than the .Musalmans, but iu the female 
population the proportion of the married is considerably lower than in the latter, 
the figures per 1,. UO. are for males 536 and 521 and for females 78 > and 839 among 
Hindus and Mima! mans, respectively. It will be observed that the proportion of 
the married is vorv liigh among Animist and Musalman temales and is attributable 
to the pi’evaleuce of adult marriages and to the absence of restrictions regarding 
. widow marriage. 

12. The statistics of child and premature marriages remain to be dealt with. 
In the loruicr categorv will be included marriages of those below the ago of 5 years 
and in the latter of those aged 5, but not It* years in the case of caste statistics 
the bitter age will be 12 vears as it is adopted m Table XIV in place of age 10). 
It is hardly uoccssarv to mention that alLhougb marriage ehauges the status 
of parties immediatelv after its celebration it is uot followed by the couple 
living together as 111011 ^ 1^1 wufe Foi- this a separate ceremonv is pertormed among 
Hindus after the wile attains puberty. 

13. The number of children less than 5 years of age who were returned as 
married at the present Census is 208—77 'ooysand 131 girls. 75 boys and 128 girls 
are Hindus. Cf the leiuaining 5 children, one 13 a Christian girl and tw<i boys 
and two girls Musalmaos. The number of married children under 5 years at the 
Census of 1911 was only 26 -9 boys and 17 girls. The morease has to be regarded 
as large as the celebration of such marriages is prouibited by law. It is uot due to 
the slips hnv'iiig been prepared in the several census chaige offices instead of in 
one central ofilce as bn 1911. For m these cascc^ the entiies on the slips veie 
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invariahl> compared witli tliose in the sclieduli's and wa re tumid correct and there 
were no grounds for cousiderinji the schedule eiiiiie' to he erroneous. If these 
cases have been correctly returned hv the eimineratois it has to he inferred that 
the number of child marriages has increased sincr 

14. The a.ctual number of children between the ages oi d and 10 who had under- 
- -- gone the marriage ceremony isThS 

.UtH.ai,r.>!.h.r.,;Tr.nn;-itehiMrfnA/-i.-,-i'i boyS aiul J glfis. Details 

in religion are given in the mar- 
ginal table. These marriages 
take place mostly among Hin- 
du". The lew cases returned in 
the other religions an; very pro- 
bably exceptional and may be left 
out 01 consideration. The pro- 
portion of the married to those 
aged ■) — 1 v is given for numerical- 
ly important castes in Subsidiary 
Table \' ot this Chapter. The proportion ot boy-liii.-.haiids to those aged d-lT is very 
small being one per mille generally. It i?. -1 per mille only among Ganigas, Gollas, 
Kshaltrix'as, Fanchalas and Cpparas. s may he expt'cted the highest pro- 
portion of girl-wives is amemg the JJrahman and \':ii'-\a castes n ho as anile 
man\' their girls before piilieriy. Panchalas are said to observe the rule, hut 
no particular variation is to hi' lourul in tiie dilitacn: c:', i! conditions as compared 
witli other castes who admittech'. do not observe tli.- lule. There arc do Brahman 
and ub A'aisya gir!-\sivcs pei’ l.Ooo gii-js in each i ast..-. Tba caste with thf- next 
lower proportion is tho (Taiiiga with dS per miiit. Bov.est propoitions returned are 
Id per mille among Tigalas and It) ]K '' mille among l)e^■n]lga^. These marriages 
also take place among INIadigas and Holeyas. the proportions of married girls 
being '24 and dd per milhn n-spectively. Hn\v elfect T’elv i Im rule of pre-[)uberty 
marriage compels Brahmans and N'aisvas to find imsband' tor their girls before 
they attain maturity can be judged by the disparity in the pioportioii of the mar- 

r caste-. A better index i- tiie proportion (given 
in the margin; ol ihc unmarried to the popu- 
; lation in ccirre.-ponding ages in the resp(‘ctivc 
i castes. Tr will ht; (diso-vt-d that the propor- 
, tiou of tlie unmarried among Brahmans and 
I d'aisyas is exti'cmcly small. About a fifth of 
“I girls aged f2-id among the Brahmans and 
less than a fifth among the Vaisyas remain 
, unmarried wliile in the other castes men- 
tioned in the table about two-thirds remain 
unwedded. In the remaining castes the pro- 
I portion is generally higher. Among a thou- 
i sand females aired 12-2C there are only 90 
' Brahman and 83 Vaisya maids while in the 
remaining castes mentioned in Subsidiary 
from 84o among Alahrattas to bol among 
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'Table A 
\'oddas. 

15. In the first of the tables givm) in the margin nt tlu' alxive para the* actual 
nu.uber of married children aged 5-10 is shown tor the Census of 1911 also. In all 
tiie religions there is a decline in the numher of girl-wives, hut among Hindu boys 
there is an increase ot 350 husbands. It is not easy to account for this inci'case or 
U) trace it to particular castes as the eorrespending age-period in 'Table XIV is 5-12 
\i ars. It may however be noticed that as compart'd with the proportional figures 

for age-group 5-12 for 1911 the castes mentioned in the 
margin have sh.own a very small increase in the proportion 
of married boys. The proportion ot married girls aged 5-12 
has declined generally in all the castes sinci' 1911. It was 
45 per milk' among Braiimans and 85 per mille among A'aisyas and these were the 
bighest proportions then returned. The lowest proportion was 24 per mille and this 
va- among Tigalas as at present. It will be observed that these proportions — the 
hiuliest and the lowest - are much higher than the coru sponding propoi tions in 1921. 
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Corresponding to this decdinc of wives there is mi increase of maids in all the castes 
except Uppara which has (Uic maid per 1,000 less than in 1011. Further the pro- 
portion of unmarried girls in the Hindu ledigion as a whole has improved very much 
sinci' 1891. It may therefore be inferred that these premature marriages are less 
common in the decade if the anomalous increase among Hindu boys is left out of 
consideration. 
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16. It will be Seen from the table in the margin that the number of child and 

premature marriages in Mysore is con- 
r r.f r„ i.ftWHL'.-.i ^ sidefablv loss thau in the adjoining 
^ I Presidency of IMadras and in Indian 

states like Baroda or Gwalior. The 
■ ^ , small nmnber in IMvsore is not so much 
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_ _ one to Mysoreans being more enlight- 
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Statute Book of the Infant Marriages 


I _ Prevention Regulation. This piece of 

legi.dation was passed in J89 1 after Mr. Malahari’s campaign brought the evils of 
such marriages prominently to notice. It j>rohibits the marriage of a giri who has 
not completed her eighth year of life and also oi ihe marriage of a person who has 
completed his dOrh yeai' with a girl who has not '.-ompleted her Idth year of age. 
In iiariala a similar law is iu fotee, but the age-limit for the marriage of girls i^ much 
higiif;, Ir year-. But inairiagc I'.etween the age of O-p? is permitted under 

iicen^e and proi)ai)i\' tin- larger nroporriou in thar Slate i>. due t-* advar.'ag- lieing 
’taken ot tins provision. 

IT. During the period of 16 \ ears ending wiih ’die ia>t i.'eiisn.-. t he tota! niini- 
her of cases prostcideoil under the Reygulatiou wa> dog n{ whidi ITo resulted in the 
Cciivietion ot 475 persons. Tlu' uumbi*r of case-' was large in the earlv davs of the 
Regulation and grew less as its provisious became better km.iwn. During i he ilee-ado 
i9] 1-19-il only iO eases mvolving 18-2 persons were dealt with of wiiich ’29 ended 
in the conviction of 86 persons. Even if it is assumed that all these cases were 
inarriagi's of infants, the iiumbei' is very small wlieii eompari*d with the increase in 
the number of married children returned at the Census and it must be remembered 


The Infant 
Marriages 
Preven- 
tion Regn- 
latioD. 


that the cases dealt with in the earlier years ot the decade will not in all probability 
be returned iu age-group 0-5 at the Census and the widowed in this age-period 
should also be taken into account. It is a question, therefore, if the increase in the 
number of child marriages is not due to a less rigorous enforcement of the provi- 
sious of the Regulation. It may be .said that the law may be easily, evaded by 
celebrating the marriages outside .5[ysore and that the Census does not indicate 
that all of them took place in it. On the other hand it may he urged tluit 
the lenient punishments (nominal fines) sometimes awarded in suecessfid cases of 
prosecution embolden people to break the law, a tine henig looked upon as an addi- 
tional item of expenditure ineideutal to tlie mairiage. 


18. The statistics of the widowed will now he considered. In the whole State The 


the mimher of widowers was 186.889, and of widows 588,699. tlie ])ercentages of which 
■ are 6T and dOH to the male and the female populations, respectively. There were 80 
widows below the age of 5 years, 296 between 5-10 and 2,'202 between ages 10-15. 
The corresponding figures for widowers are, 5 below 5 years, 72 between 5-10 and 
82 between 10-15 years. Among iemah's the proportion of the widowed to the 
population of corresponding ages rises steadily from age-period 10-15 and the 
highest proportion is in age-period 50-55 in which 14'9 per cent of all the widows 
are to be found. The age at which the number of widowers begins to increase 
appreciably is 20-25. The proportion of widowers is highest in age-period 70 and 
over in which 14’2 per cent of the widowers are to be found. In all age-periods 
the proportion of widowers is less than the corresponding proportion among widows. 
This is because widowers of all religions are free to marry again while among 
Hindus who form the bulk of the population widow marriage is not prevalent. 


widowed 

(i) by sex 
and age. 


19. In the Jain population of all ages there are 79 widowers and 245 widows (ii) by re- 
per 1,000 of each sex. The figures for the Hindus are 63 and ‘205 per mille res- Hgion. 
pectively. These proportions are thus higher than the general proportion of 
the widowed in all the religions and, in the remaining religions the proportion is 
less. The widowed condition is least prevalent in the male sex among the 
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Christians and in the female sex among the Animists, the proportion^ being 34 and 
1‘29 per mille, respectively. The Musahiian propdi tioii is slightly higlier there being 
per 1,000 of each sex 6 more widowers than amnne Christians and 
than among the Animists. 

20. The table in the margin nive" for 
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till different religions the actual 
nundter id’ the widowed returned in 
ihi' early iges of lifi . Jt will be 
observed that the bulk of the 
vvidc'wed in either ^ex is among the 
Hindu-- while in the remaining 
religii.n:- tin nundiers are (.-ompara- 
tivel V uisiguiffcaut. 

In the re*produetive ages ot 15 
to 4(1 the proportion of the 
' : ' h; widowed in the different religions 

J ‘ does not diffei- so widely in the male 

■ " as in the female sex tor the leason 

given at tlie end of paragraph 13 
Jains and Hindu- the proportion ot widows aged 15-10 is 
other religion- tlu' mtinber of stich widows per 1,000 females 

160. Tlu- Musahiian- iiave lOl widows 
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■-06 
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J.12> 


above. AmouL 
higher than in 

being in the former 196 and in the latter 
per 1.000 females. The proportion among the Animists is lowest rr... S4 per mille. 
Among Christians there are 4 more widows per thniisand than among Animists. 
In diseussing the proportion ot the numarried in the ditlfieiil religions it was 
pointed out that early marriages were most comiuon auioim the Hindus and the 
Jains. The prevalence of early marriage and the restrictions on widow marriage 
account tor the higher proportion ot widows in these religion-. 

21- In the State, as a whole the propoilion ot the widowed to tin' total popula- 
tion has increased since 1911 when it was 43 per mille in the male and 105 per 
mille ill the female .-ex. There are now 13 more widowers atul ffinore widows per 
mille. The different religious show an increase of the widowed of both sexes except 
Christian, Jain and Animist in w'hich the proportion of the widow’s has declined. 

The table in the margin shows the variaiiouin the different religions of tlu' 

widowed in the I’eproductive ages of 15-20 and 
20-40. It will be obseiwed that the incrtaise 
in the proportion of the widowed in all religi- 
ons together is the result mainly of heav\' 
increases among Hindus and Animists. 
The variations among IMusalmans and Cliristi- 
ans are slight. The increase in the proportion 
of the widowed since 1911 is probably due to 
the iuffueiiza (“pidemie, in which as pointed out 
in Chapter \ the mortality w’as very heavy iu 
age-group 1.5-40. But the proportions now- 
returned are considerably lower than the 
eorresponding proportions in 1831 not only 
for the State as a whole, but also in the 
ilifferent religions. I’he proportion of girl-widows has also shown a similar decline 
since then. 

22. The marriage customs and institutions prevailing in the State have been 
dealt with in detail iu the reports ot previous censuses and it does not appear 
necessary to refer to them again in this Ri'pnrt. 
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CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION 


II — ^Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each 

RELIGION AND NATURAL DIVISION. 
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III. — Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,(X)0 of 


EACH SEX AND RELIGION. 
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CIIAPTEK VII. CIVIL CONDITION 


IV. — PiioroirnoN of thi: sexes by civil condition at ceutain ages for 

RELIGIONS and NATURAL DIVISIONS. 
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V. — Distribution by clml condition of 1,000 of each sex at i’ertain 

AGES FOR SELECTED CASTES. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

This Chapter deals ^Yith the statistics collected at the Census regarding the 
literac}' of the people and incidentally with information in connected matters 
furnished by the Department of Education in the State. The information collect- 
ed at the Census has been presented in Imperial Tables ^ III and IX showing 
education by religion and age and education by castes respectively. Various 
interesting features of the figures presented in these tables and some other details 
from departmental figures have been put into the following Subsidiary Tables at 
the end of this Chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table I Literacy by age, sex and religion. 

,, ,, II Literacy by age, sex and locality. 

,, III Literacy by religion, sex and locality. 

,, ,, IV English literacy by age, sex and locality. 

,, ,, V Progress of literacy since 1881 . 

„ „ VI Literacy by caste. 

,, ,, VII Number of institutions and pupils according to the 

returns of the Education Department. 

2. Before studying the figures of Tables VIII and IX it is necessary to state 
what they exactly mean. The instruction to the enumerator in filling up the liter- 
acy columns of the schedule was that a person should be considered literate who could 
write a letter and read the reply to it and that he should be considered literate in 
the languages in which he could do this. The instruction was perfectly clear but 
it was perhaps too elaborate in the sense that the enumerator could not easily as- 
certain in each case whether this standard of knowledge was attained in the languages 
in which literacy was claimed. In several of the slips a number of languages were 
shown in the column for “ languages in which literate This kind of entry might 
be due to the vanity which sometimes makes men claim more knowledge than they 
possess or possibly to a mistake by the enumerator in understanding the instruction.' 
The chances of error were rather more when the enumerator knew Kannada only 
than when he knew English. The English heading “ languages in which literate ” 
is one that admits of no misunderstanding as regards literacy itself, although a 
mistake is possible as regards the extent of it. The full Kannada translation of it 
was equally clear; but the key word used for abbreviating it possibly led 
to some mistakes in the entries. This phrase was “ lang- 
uages with which a person is acquainted. or acquaintance is a very vague 

phrase and is not ordinarily understood to imply literacy and in no case literacy 
so as to write a letter in a language and read a reply to it in the same. Numbers . 
of slips contained strings of language names and should in some cases have 
been the result of such wrong entries. Some small number even of slips which 
contained two or three languages only may also have owed one or two of 
the languages entered to the same kind of error though it is difficult to say what 
the number might be It should however be added that an error of this sort would 
not affect the total number of literates (i.e., a man who was not literate w'ouldnot 
owing to this mistake be shown as litm-ate) but would affect the number of langua- 
ges against each of which a person would appear: that is one who was literate in 
possibly only one language might be shown as literate in more, appearing in our 
tables as literate under each such language. Even this error however should not 
be supposed to have occurred largely. The largest number of the enumerators 
were local people familiar with the localit}’ where they enumerated and not likely to 
make a mistake in putting down such a detail as the literacy of the people whom 
they were censusing. Also an error of this sort is likely to have affected languages 
like Tamil or Telugu which would come as additional languages rather than Kan- 
nada or English. Literacy in most parts of the State and in most people of all 
religions except Musalmaus includes Kannada. As for English there is not 
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likely to be a large number, particularly in the interior, of persons who have 
“acquaintance” with English but cannot read and write it. But there would be 
many people who are acquainted with Telugu or Tamil but not literate in either. 

-3. Of the five million and nearly USU thousand persons in the State a few more General 
than 443 thousand are literate. Of these about 386 thousand are males and about 
57 thousand females. This means that of every thousand of the total population 
74 are literate. Of every thousand of the population of the age of 5 years and 
over, the number literate is 84- The proportion for the total population is made 
up by 1-27 literate out of every thousand males and 19 literate ou: of every thousand 
females (or taking population of 5 years and over lh3 and 22 respectively) which 
means that the total proportion of literates among males is very nearly seven times 
that among females. 


4. The spread of literacy in the population following the various religions Literacy 
appears from Subsidiary Table I. Hindus have 7 6 literate out of every thousand per- **3^ 
sons of the age of 5 years and over, the Husalmaus 158 and the Christians 411. The 
literacy proportions for other religions are not comparable to these for their numbers 
are small but the proportions may be stated as showing the extent of literacy 
among those communities. The Jains have 293 literate out of every thousand 
persons of the age of 5 years and over, the Buddhists 310, the Sikhs 405, the 
Brahmos 750, the -Jews 742, the Parsis 744. The Animists show the small propor- 
tion of 5 in a thousand. These proportions are worked out to the population aged 
five years and over because persons below that age cannot very well be literate and 
it is desirable not to seemingly lower the extent of literacy by taking into account 
'a section of the population that cannot possibly be literate. The difference in the 
proportion of literates between community and community as noted above is some- 
times veiy large. What determines literacy in any community is in the first 
instance the nature of the occupations it usually follows, that is, whether they are 
such as require a knowledge of reading and writing and in the second instance whether 
there are any special facilities within reach which attract the members of the 
community to learn though there is no great need for the learning. The pursuit of 
letters purely as means for intellectual growth is mostly a figment of the theorist. 

Even where letters are learnt in obedience to a tradition without any specific use 
in view, in each individual case, some object other than this is undoubtedly present 
and is quite real ; onh' it ma}' have been forgotten in each case after the tradition 
began. There may be certain communities in which literacy prevails largely 
because their members can pursue knowledge for its own sake but they would be 
progressive communities built up by a selective process such as the Brahmos. In 
all other cases the conditions first stated will be found to hold. The literacy in the 
several communities may perhaps be examined in the light of these obser\atious. 

The lowest proportion of literacy we find, is among the Animists. Their occupa- 
tion does not require a knowledge of reading and writing and they mostly live 
where schools are not easilv accessible. Of the small number that are literate 


nearly half are found among the Lambanis a class which has settled down in 
villages like the Hindu population and largely pursues agriculture as an occupation. 

. Next above the Animist population but a very long way ahead comes the Hindu 
population. The bulk of it follows agriculture and lives in the country where 
educational facilities are necessarily less than in the urban areas. The large 
number following agriculture does not feel tin- need for letters and unless a 
school be close at hand is not likely to think of sending its children to 
school. Next above the Hindu population comes the Musalman population 
which in both respects is in a better situation. Its religion requires it to 
learn enough letters at least for the prayers. It forms also as stated in the 
Chapter on Religion a large proportion of the urban population. That is, larger 
numbers of it pursue occupations of an urban character, requiring a knowledge of 
letters and have also better opportunities for learning. The need and the opportunity 
have resulted in the community counting over twice the Hindu proportion of 
literates. The Christian population has some advantages over the Musahnan 
population as the latter has over the Hindu population. It is to an even larger 
extent than the Husalman an urban population and has therefore even nor- 
mally a larger need for letters and better opportunities for learning. If along with 
these facts we take into consideration the additional fact that many missionary 
bodies, particularly the protestant missions, make special arrangements for the 
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Literacy 
by loca- 
lity. 


education ot their foilowers it will he seen that this section of the {)opiilatiou has a 
distinct advantage over almost any other coninnniity Hence its very large propor- 
tion of literates as compared with either the- Hindus or tbt' .Musalmans. The 
Jain population also shows a much higher proportion of liteiTU'v than the .Musal- 
inan because its occupation is largely trade or industry and a knowledge of 
letters is necessary in this occupation. Some classes among the Jains in Mysore 
have also a tradition lor letters which must have sonu' result in directing their 
children to schools. The Buddhist poi)ulation is mostly in the Kolar Gold Fields 
(City I and almost the whole of the rest in the Civil and iMilitary Station, Bangalore, 
and appears from Table VI II to be literate in Tamil and English, indicating that 
the literate part consists mostly of Tamilians converted to the creed in recent years. 
A compact group of people such as they should be, that too, a group with enterprise 
enough to think of embracing a new creed, should be either literate in the first 
instance or such as not having knowledge would seek it. The Sikh population of 
the State is, most of it, in the Civil and Military Station and high literacy in the 
coinrnuniti' is explained bv’ the people being such as would come a long distance 
for a living and by the facilities within reach. Compactness, urban life, and the 
pursuit of occupation requiring literacy should explain the high literacy among the 
Jews and Brahmos. The highest literacy is among the Parsis who lead all the 
Indian communities in this as in many other matters. 

5. A feature of the distribution of literacy closely allied with the distribu- 
tion thereof according to religion is the proportion of the literacy in each locality 
Where the Hindu population is most and particularly those castes of it that follow 
agriculture the proportion of literates is necessarily low, i.e., in the districts. In 
the cities where the more literate classes congregate the proportion of literates is 
higher. Of the districts Kadur shows the largest proportion, nz., 9b in a thousand 
persons of the age of o years and over. Next comes Shimoga with 93. Then 
come Tumkur, Hassan, and Chitaldrug and Kolar with 78, 77, 74 and 71 respectively. 
Much below comes Bangalore District with 63 and last by a good deal comes 
Mysore District with 46- The fact that Kadur District Las a larger propor- 
tion of immigrant population than any other district and that a good part 
of this is Christian, seems to be largely responsible for its lead in respect of 
literacy but how' much is due to these causes and how much to any others 
cannot be definitely stated from the information available. Even in the propor- 
tion of literate among Hindus this district is first, possibly because a good part of 
the immigrant population is Hindu and has a large proportion of literates. Mysore 
District has the largest proportion of Hindus and has the smallest proportion of im- 
migrants in its population; its literacy proportion is lowest. There are tw'o condi- 
tions besides the number of Christians and the proportion of the immigrant popu- 
lation which affect the extent of literacy : these are the numbers which follow 
agricultural occupations and the accessibility of schools. To which of these 
factors and to what extent each district owes its place in the order indicated above 
is a, matter that can only be ascertained by more detailed investigation into the 
question than is possible here. The proportion of literates in the four cities are in 
order (1; Bangalore City 343 (2) Mysore City 334 (3j Civil and Military Station 
292 and (4j Kolar Gold Fields (City ' 180. The proportion of literates among 
women fer these cities is 166, 162, 171 and 69 respectively. Bangalore and 
Mysore Cities are cities that have grown up normally and have populations consis- 
ting of various communities coming together for normal urban purposes. The 
Civil and Military Station and the Kolar Geld Fdelds (City) area owe their impor- 
tance to specific and special causes which are reflected in the very large deviation 
from the nortual for the State of the proportions of the v’arious religions in their 
populations. The literacy proportion in Kolar Gold Fields (City) area being lowest 
is due to the large proportion in the population of labouring classes who are not 
keen on education. Next comes the Civil and Military Station. The very large 
proportion of Christians in the population would lead one to expect that it should 
be ahead of the other two cities but the Christian population here is itself not the 
normal Christian population but consists of a large percentage of servants a class 
which is necessarily backward in literacy. The Hindu population of the Station 
is also likely to be less literate than the normal Hindu population consisting as it 
does of large' numbers of the castes that can be ust'ful in a cantonment. ^Mysore 
City w’hich has all the advantages of a city and none of the disadvantages of either 
the Kolar Gold Fields (City) area or the Civil and Military Station comes next and 
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Bangalore (Jity which has tlie further advantage of Ix-ing a largo centre of business 
has the first place. 

G. It has been stated above that literacy in a coiuinuuitx as a whole is de- Literacy 
pendent on the need it has fur literacv and the opportunitv it has and it has also by caete. 
been indicated that a connnnnity which has been touched bv progressive ideas is • 
likely to resort to it more than others. This is perliaps nowhere so clear as when 
we look at the proportion of literacv in the various groups which compose the 
population of the various religions, especiall}' the castes of the Hindus. Twenty- 
four of these castes appear in Subsidiary Table VI appended to this Chapter. Only 
eight of them show lUO or more literates out oi each thousand of thei)’ total popu- 
lation : Brahman. Vaisya, Kshattriya, Veygi, Panchala, Banajiga, Lingayat and 
Mahratta and in this order; eight of them show less than •_() ; six of them be- 
tween -20 and oU ; the other two Gaiiiga and Devanga 74 and !t2 respectively. The 
large communities of Holeyaand Madiga show 12 and 4 per thousand respectively. 

It may he observed that the castes tl'at show the largest proportion are those that 
follow the ■■ liberal " professions, the fighting classes and the trade and industrial 
classes. These are the classes which congregate largely in towns (what castes 
are largely urban is discussed in the ( diapter on Caste) and have educational facili- 
ties within easy reach. The Holeya and Madiga ferm the large agricultural 
labouring class and live largely in villages and are not within reach of schools. 

They were not admitted into the general schools till recently nor has the impulse 
for progress been carried to them at all or with sufficient force. They show there- 
fore as might be expected the low proportions of literates above mentioned. Of 
the two the Madiga proportion is worse and is as bad as that of the Animist pro- 
’ portion. Thi' is not to be wondered at for the Madiga is hardly better off than 
the Animist in this matter though he lives in villages instead of w'andering about 
or living nearer the jungle. It may be even said that his position is worse than 
the position of the Animist for the Korama ov Koracha settling in a village can, if 
he likes, send his children to the same school as the caste Hindus but the Madiga 
cannot do so. Something has been done in recent years to take education to these 
castes and schools have been established in centres of large populations of the de- 
pressed classes and recently Government have declared that the general schools 
are open to these classes as thev are to any other caste. The Madiga however is 
even for a depressed class verv backward. It may bs* noticed also that the Yodda 
literacy is hardly higher than the Madiga being -5 in a thousand as against the 4 
of the Madiga but this is due to the fact that the Vodda is a wandering caste 
'which goes about in search of earth and stone work and is therefore not very 
difl:'erent in character from the Korama or Koracha Animists. The large agricul- 
tural caste of Yakkaliga shows 30 literate out of every thousand which, con- 
sidering what a large proportion of it lives in villages far from the reach of schools, 
is not a very low figure as compared with the Hindu proportion. 

7. A feature of the literacy figures for a community, which depends almost Literacf 
entirely on the extent to which it has been touched by progressive ideas, is the hy “*• 
proportion of literate women it contains. The first thing to note in this connt'ction 
is that in all the communities whether urban or rural, progressive or otherwise, the 
proportion of litin'acv among males is more than that among females. The order 
of literacy for the population of 5 years and over is Brahmos, Parsis, .lews all nearly 
750 per thousand; Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains and Musalmans between 411 
and! 58 per thousand; and Hindus and Animists 7G and 5 per thousand respec- 
tively. In literacy among males these groups remain as above with the order within 
slightly altered. In each case the proportion for males is more than for the total 
population which means that the proportion for females is of course less. In all 
communities which are a normal part of the population and in which the males and 
females are about equal in the population the larger the difference between the 
total literacy and the male literacy proportions the lower would be the female 
literacy. Among the x\nimists indeed the proportion for males is nearly double 
that of the total as the literacy among females is very nearly nothing. In female 
literacy as in total literacy the same compact and progressive communities lead. 

Jews, Brahmos and Parsis coming first. The Christian population shows a larger 
proportion of literates among females than even the compact Sikh population, show- 
ing how progressivi' it is in this matter under the care of the missionary bodies 
'which have got a good part of it in hand. A lonjr way below the Sikhs come the 
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Buddhists, below these and very near together come the -Jains and Musahuans and 
a long way below these comes the Hindu population. The case of the Animists has 
been mentioned already. 

Languages 8. Information has been tabulated at this Census regarding literacy in six 

of literacy, languages — English and Kannada and four other languages which are s|3oken by 
noAnc'onsidei-ible numbers of the population. The largest proportion of literacy is 
in Kannada — -58 in every thousand persons of the population of all ages knowing 
this language. Out of ewery thousand of the population of all ages ten are literate 
in Enghslg^six in Tamil, six in Hindustani, four in Telugu and one in Mahratti. 

It sliould be remembered that these figures are not exclusive of one another /. c., 
where the same person knows several languages he is counted under each separately. 
As a matter of fact a large part of the literacy cf ten in every thousand in English 
consists of Hindus and Musahnane and Indian Christians and nearly all of 
these persons are likely to have learnt English only as a second lan; 4 uage in addi- 
tion, m all probability^ to their mother tongue or the language of the country they 
live in. It may here be stated that there are schools in the State for teaching 
English, Kannada and Hindustani. Telugu and Tamil can be studied as second 
languages in the English schools. A large number of the literates in Telugu, Tamil 
and^ Mahratta are in all likelihood immigrants or settlers from the Telugu, Tamil 
and Mahratta countries, small numbers being persons who learn the languages in 
private schools or at home or as second languages in colleges or schools in the 
State. 

Literacy 9 The liteiacy of ten in a thousand persons of the population of all ages in 

in English English is fairly well distributed over the whole State. The Cities of Bangalore and 

fd by loca- ;yXyscre where students from all over the State gather for higher education whether 
in the arts or the technical courses and where there are a large number of offices 
have a proportion of persons literate in English far beyond any of the inofussil 
areas. The Civil and Military Station with the large European and Anglo-Indian 
element in the population may perhaps be expected in this respect to ha\e a better 
place compared with these two cities than it has in general literacy. It does not 
however come up to the level of Bangalore City. The Kolar Gold Fields (Cityl 
area has a good proportion of literates in English though it is only a third of that 
for Mysore City. (The figure for 191 1 for the Kolar Gold Fields area seems more 
than that for 1921 in the Subsidiary Table but this is because some villages which 
in 1911 were not taken as part of the area have at this Census been so taken and 
their population with a smaller proportion of literates in English has diluted the 
figures for the area as taken at the last Census). Of the districts Kadur is first 
with 09 per ten thousand of the total population, Shimoga next with 58 and Kolar 
close beside it with 57. Then come in order Hassan, Tumkur, Bangalore, and 
Chitaldrug and last Mysore Histrict. In this respect as in general literacy Kadur 
District is first and Mysore District last. The disparity between the cities and the 
districts in the proportions is, as might be expected, greater in literacy among 
females than among males. The proportion for females is largest in the Civil 
and Military Station with its large Christian population with a large proportion 
of the European and Anglo-Indian element. Next comes Bangalore City, , 
next the Kolar Gold Fields area and last Mysore City. Kadur shows the largest 
proportion of 8 women in ten thousand of the population literate in English. 
The last place is shared by Mysore and Chitaldrug Districts. 

(ii) by reli- Of people professing the various religions the compact and progressive 

gioa and communities of Parsi, -lew and Brahmo lead with 548, 427 and 467, respectively, of 

caste per>ons who know English out of every thousand of their population. Then comes 

the Christian population with 225. This large proportion however is due to the num- 
bers of Europeans and Aiulo-Indians included in this composite group. The Indian 
Christians by themselves show a proportion of 90 literate in English out of every 
thousand. Buddhist and Sikh come next with 84 and 82 and far below comes the 
.Jain population with 15 Tlie Musahnans show 10 and the Hindus 8; (propor- 
tions to the population of 5 years and over will be found in Subsidiary Table I). 
Particular ca.->tes of the Hindus however show quite large proportions of persons 
literate in English. Ni'Xt after the Europeans of w horn (using afiproxiraate figines) 
61 out of 68 and the Anglo-Indian of whom 47 out of 63 know English comes the 
Brahman with 18 out of every IhO literate in English. If the figures for males 
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only arc taken the proportion is ‘24 out of every hundred. Next c(nnes the Indian 
Christian community with 9 out of every hundred. Excepting, of course, the 
European and x\nglo-Indian the Indian Christian comnmnity has a larger proportion 
of literates among females, than any other religion group or caste save the very 
small community of -Jews. The Kshattriva, Vaisya, Mahratta and Banajiga which 
show large proportions of general literacy show comparatively large proportions more 
than a 100 in every ten thousand here also. Mo other Hindu community approaches 
even 50. The Lingayat, Xeygi and Panehala whichstand with the Mahratta and Bana- 
jiga in general literacy show rather ])oorer proportions in literacy in English as com- 
pared with those groups, Whethei' the persons of a community take to English is 
mostiv a matter of the occupation which they generallj' adopt. Those that take to 
Government service or other employment that is largely clerical seek along with 
literacy in the language which is generally learnt literacy in English also. Viewed from 
this standpoint the various communities show the following numbers literate in 
English out of every ten that are literate at all: Brahman Kshattriva -2, Vaisya 
1, Mahratta 1, Banajiga 1. The Musalman communities of Saiyid, Sheildi and 
Pathan which show fair proportions of literacy as compared with these Hindu 
communities show how’ever smaller proportions of literacy in English, the least be- 
ing Saiyid with 116 in ten thousand against the 129 of the Mahratta which is low- 
est of the communities above mentioned. The Animists in the State have -5 persons 
literate in English. 


Ij. The extent of literacy in particular age-groups is shown in Subsidiary Tables Literacy 
I and II at the end of this Chapter. For every thousand persons of each age-group by age. 
and sex the number of literates is 35 for males and 12 for females of ages 5-10; 128 
for males and 36 for females of ages 10-15; 174 for males and 43 for females of ages 
15-20; 169 for males and 19 for females of ages 20 and over. There is an increase 
in the proportion of literates from the first group to the second and from the second 
to the third but a decrease from the third to the fourth. Where educational facilities 
increase largely from year to year amidst an illiterate population, and where those 
who are only moderately literate in their earlier years are likely to lapse into illiteracy 
in their later years, this decrease in the last group is a feature of the figures which 
might be expected. It will appear below that there w'as an increase in the number of 
schools and in the number of scholars in them in the decade larger than ever before. 

The second condition o':., that of those who pick up letters when young lapsing into 
illiteracy in later life obtains to some extent in the State. The increase of schools and 
scholars explains also how' the proportion for age-group 20 and over wdiich in 1911 
Was more than that for the age-group 15-20 : a phenomenon which could not be 
satisfactorily explained) has now fallen to a level that can be more easily understood^ 


11. Subsidiary Table V shows the progress of literacy in the State for three 
successive census years 1901, 1911, 1921. Figures for 1881 and 1891 cannot be 
worked out as details for the age 10 and over are not available in the tables for those 
jgress since l831 will be followed from the figures in the margin 


years. The prog 
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From the Subsidiary Table it is clear that the increase in the proportion since 
1901 is common to all the districts and cities and to the tw’o decades. The figures 
for males tor the State excluding the Civil and Military Station rose from 117 in 
1901 to 133 in 1911 and is 157 for 1 121; that for females rose from 8 in 1901 to 13 
in 191 1 . and is 21 for 1921, The progress of literacy among females is seen by the 
fact that the 1921 proportion is more than 2.1 times the 190 1 proportion. It is 
not very much in itself but is seen to advantage by this comparison. 

i-. The progress indicated by census figures is confirmed by the departmental Depart- 
statistics presented in Subsidiary Table VII. There w'ere 3,526 institutions in all mental 
^ both public and private wdth 102,433 scholars in them in 1891. In the twmnty statistics, 
.years to 1911 the number of institutions rose by about 85 2 and that of scholars 
by about 44 thousand. Between 1-91 1 and 1921 the number of institutions rose 

12 
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by about G thousand and tbe scholars by 17-2 thousand an increase whieli without 
exaggeration maybe called phenomenal. The large stride in the decade was due 
to a very vigorous educational policy initiated in the State early in the decade and 
continued to the last. It is however necessary to state that some correction to the 
figures show’ing the increase might be necessary to give the actual increase hu' the 
figures for the earlier years did not take into account several private institutions 
w'hich in one way or another did not come to the notice of the Department and most 
of them are likely to have been included in the figure for 1921, having come into 
touch -with the Department of Public Instruction under a very liberal scheme for 
grants-in-aid under the new policy. With all allowances however, for this cause, 
it must be said that the readiness of the people to respond to a forward policy and 
take advantage of it w’as remarkable. 
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Cities {AV the four tahen together)^ 

t'.92 

i 

US 

U? 

IIS 

73 

370 

SOS 

313 

S3S 



ITti 

140 


12 * 
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Ill — Literacy by religion sex and i.ocality. 
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N'uiiibt i r’ilU ul'i‘ arc liti rate 
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ii-'.iliua.i 
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1 

“ ! 


i 

- 

1 

•> 

: 

\ 


- 

7 


9 

10 

11 

- 


- - — 

- 





— 

— 

__ 

Mysore State mcluding Civil and Military 

Stafon, Bangalore 

133 ' 

16 

476 

66 

238 

62 

483 

333 

9 

. 

Mysore State excluding Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore 

130 ; 

15 

467 

67 

228 

58 

398 , 

255 ' 

9 . 


Eastern Division 

125 

16 

488 

71 

226 

61 ‘ 

434 

278 

9 


Bangalore City 

.■>00 ■ 

1.57 

7!il 

•2;^ ! 

.18.J 

l.jf. 

.3.>i 

123 

•30 

16 

Bangalore District 

100 ■ 

:i 

2.32 

17 - 

182 

.32 

156 

M 

9 ; 


Kolar Gi Id Fields iCitj . . 

212 

27 

S86 


:f81 

12.1 

491 ■ 

•271 



Kolar District 

11.1 

11 

.1(10 

t>-t ! 

•20;j 

5'.! 

40!( 

39S 

16 , 


Tanikur Distiict 

132 

1.3 

too 

81 

200 

■30 

708 

.368 ! 

.3 

1 

Mysore CiD 

rm 

153 

7(i.3 

211 1 

.i99 

117 

•522 

151 

l,0ci0 

... 

Mvbort District 

78 : 

,0 

168 

74 

209 

40 

3.82 

153 

1 


Chitaldvug District 

12!! ! 

10 

709 

101 , 

192 

30 

014 

•237 

H 


Western Division 

147 ; 

15 

423 

57 i 

I 

234 

53 

321 

166 1 

8 

... 

Hassan Dibtnot 

1 

131 

12 

724 ■ 

102 ; 

207 

70 

■iOl 

173 ' 

12 : 

... 

Kadur 1 dstrict 

ir.3 

16 

110 

16 . 

280 

G(j ; 

320 

138 

‘2 ; 

... 

Shimoga District 

100 

17 

247 




34.3 ' 

lf>7 , 

in ; 


Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 

326 

72 

704 

44 ■ 

362 

101 1 

633 

459 : 

... , 

... 

Gitir^ lull tt.c tour toy( thcr- 


m 

-,bl 

152 1 

Y > ' 


•361 

1 

m : 

961 : 

16 


I 


hr fifrurts in t)u? tiblr aro for person., of .'> viars of a^e jtul OTf-r oiiU , 


- — English literacy by age, sex and locality. 


Literates in I'.iislisb per 10,000. 


, 


19-21 


1011 t 

1 

‘ f 

1901 j 

1891 

{ Distnet and Xgtunil nivi«;ioii 


10—13 1.3—20 

•20 and over ^ 

' A]] 5 * 

All a^'es 

j All ages 5 



, and ovei 

and over , 

T) ando\er 

1 and over 



10 11 :-i i W ’ H 1 1.-, j IK ! 17 


I 


Mysore State including Civil 
and Military Station, 


Bangalore 

24 

10 

179 

34 376 

Mysore State excluding Civil 
and Military Station, 
Bangalore 

18 

5 

157 

18 ; 328 

Eastern Division 

20 

6 

: 1"2 

22 j 368 

lian^'alor. Cit\ 

■il'S 

'M 

: '2. 1-29 

100 ■ 3..3,39 

Bangcilon. 1 . . 

6 

1 

05 

1 i 16.3 

Kolar TfoM FiuM- ( itv 

167 

121 

lA! 

'iOl 621 

Kolar Di-8trict 

11 

■2 

173 

12 ; ‘280 

Tiimkur 

6 ' 


119 

3 ' 24!i 

Mysore f’fv ‘ 

158 

71 

1,646 

251 13,441 

Mysore ni-inci 

4 

1 

37 

:i 1 68 

Chitaldruir Oi-'triot 

-1 , 


68 

-2 ; l l!l 

Western Di\ision 

12 ! 

2 

113 

6 209 

Ha'^-'aii T >'8.rnri ’ 

10 . 

2 

9-4 

0 187 

Kadur I d'^tri- t 

14 

2 

141 

9 ' 219 

Sbiniv^'rt Di'dn.t . 1 

14 ■ 

1 

1 

118 

3 : -225 

Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore ... j 

_ i 

339 ! 

1 

239 

1.346 

873 j 2,584 


I 


60 

225 

35 

202 1 

i 

33 

133 

25 



59 I 

! 

13 

33 

179 

15 

166 

16 

103 

11 

73 

8 

36i 

4 

41 

195 

18 

180 

19 

116 

14 

CO 

9 

39 1 

4 

515 

b 

2,114 

ho 

: 

2.0G5 1 
77 1 

27h 

5 

1,612 

65 

•i;',0 

5 

i;iOl 

4.3 

157 

6 

180, 

11 



; 265 

.374 1 

255 

' 710 

m 

6-30 

3,67 


•ft. 

111 

' 6 

118 

H 

77 

6 

48 

2 

r ® 


i 

91 

«> 

96 

:j 

60 

•2 

13 

2 

’ 11 

1 

•j’ti 

1.888 

■ 170 

1,600 

lao 

1,147 

M2 

h-iy 

9-4 

1 * 


6 

72 

2 

56 

‘2 


1 

•2j 

1 

f oJl ; 


:i 

77 

0 

70 

2 

16 

2 

n 

1 

20 

1 

9 

129 

7 

118 

6 

66 

4 

48 

3 

28 j 

4 , 

6 

114 


lfp2 

} 

■39 

i 

10 

{ 

22 

1 

12 

156 

10 

140 

y 

91 


76 

6 

46 

6 ■ 

10 

1‘28 

7 

120 

1 

r. 

57 


30 

1 

27 ! 

2 i 

109 

2,365 

.1.031 

1,969 . 

i 

895 

1,786 

791 1 

1 



1.202 1 

473 ‘ 


N' >TjI -- The fifraros in this table are for persons of n years of age and over onh 
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V. — Progress of literacy since 188i. 


i 

j Number literate per niille 


I 

! All ages 10 and over 

Di'itrict and Naturul Division • — 






r 

Male 

1901 



! 


Female 



Iftil 

1911 

1891 

1&81 


1921 

1911 


1901 

1891 

1881 

i 


0 

3 

1 

1 

G 

b 

i 

1 

7 ' 

8 


9 

10 

11 

Mysore State including Civil and Miii- 



i 

i 


\ ^ 

1 1 

X 






?* 

m 

o 

tray Station, Bangalore 


163 

142 


* 

’ Ec 



24 

15 


* 







t 



c: 






'S 


Mysore State, excluding Civil and 







c 






o 

o 

Military Station, Bangalore 


157 

136 


117 


- 


21 ; 

13 


8 


..£3 

1 

1 Eastern division 


152 

134 


116 


1 


22 1 

18 


8 

o 

O 





1 



ZL 


i 




u 

b£ 

■ Bangalore City 


.^3(j 

197 


1.10 


J 


176 1 

1'26 


71 

‘3 

fl 

Bangalore District 


1'28 

123 


112 

c 



14 1 

10 


6 

o 

i- 

Kolar Gold Fields (City,! ... 


.103 

261 


216 


5 


76 



71 


1 

Kolar District 


139 

126 


116 

"•z 



16 



5 



Tumknr District 


156 

138 


ill 


O 


17 1 

10 


7 

sSl 

c 

Mysore City 


.313 

17G 


1.K2 


Jz 


175 i 

111 


69 

S 

s 

Mysore District 


95 

91 


78 

ec 


t 

10 i 

6 


4 

% 

2 

Chitaldrug District 


1.33 

1.13 


116 

"Z 


. 

13 i 

7 


5 

‘3 









> 

' 

i 




> 

> 

"Western Division 


171 

141 

: 

118 



[ 

19 

11 


6 

a 

1 ^ 







I 1 

c 






o 

! o 

Hassan District 


157 

1.11 


103 

i 

X 1 

X 


16 

10 


6 

K 

03 

Kadur District ... ■ 


180 

1.51 

• 

135 

^ < 



23 

13 


8 

1 


Shimoga District 


180 

113 


122 

■? j 

■? 


•20 

12 


6 

<1- 

1 c 







Q 1 







c 

‘ ^ 

' 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 


461 

457 






193 

150 






! 


■ Pitres of Civil and Militarv Station. Hanualore. not available. 


1 


i 
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Number literate per mille 









15- 

-20 





90 and over 



' District and Natural Divi‘'iou 





























f 

Male 



Female 



Male 



Female 

' 


1 

i 1921 

1911 

1901 

: 19-21 

j i 

1901 

19 

1 , 

■ 1311 

1901 

1 

! 19-21 

j 1911 

' 1901 

■ 


1 12 

13 

14 


' 16 

17 

18 

t ' 1 

' 19 

1 

•20 

1 

•22 

i 23 

[ 

Mysore State including Civil and Military 

Station. 

j 

174 

137 

144 

43 

24 

18 

169 

152 

129 

19 

13 


Bangalore 


8 

Mysore State excluding Civil and Military 

Station. 

1 

167 

( 

132 

139 

38 

1 21 

16 

162 

145 

123 

16 1 

10 

1 

Bangalore . 


6 

Eastern Division 


164 

131 

147 

39 

' 22 ; 

17 ; 

! 

158 

143 

121 

16 i 

11 

7 1 

Bangalore Cit} 

; Rfincralore District 

1 Kolar Gold Fields tCils ) 


591 1 
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122 

273 

' 184 i 

101 1 

.539 

511 ; 

487 

143 

103 

68 ! 


13-! i 

31.5 

153 

115 

•226 

128 

1.55 

166 

136 

25 

115 

33 

15 i 
79 ' 
21 ! 

18 ! 
2.57 : 

15 

133 

;i08 

139 

130 1 
269 
130 1 

117 ■ 
240 
120 i 

10 

68 

12 

8 

71 

8 

4 

65 1 

5 



167 

l:15 

221 

32 

16 i 

16 j 

161 

147 

100 ' 

12 

8 

6 

J Mysore ('ity 

Mysore District 

Chit.aldrug restrict 


624 ' 

517 

1.58 

2S0 

163 1 

111 1 

548 

488 ! 

4.5,5 : 

140 

89 

56 


90 ■ 
169 

81 

134 

7H 

128 

18 

•20 

10 : 
11 

l\ 

103 

159 

99 : 
111 . 

85 ‘ 
128 . 

7 

9 

5 

6 

3 i 
5 

Western Division 


176 

136 

121 

33 

18 

12 

177 

152 

128 

13 

9 

5 i 

Haesan District 

Kadur District 

Shimoga District 


IGO i 
184 ; 

131 

143 

112 

132 

31 

37 

17 i 
21 1 

11 

16 

164 

16‘1 

142 

163 

11-2 1 
146 1 

11 1 
17 

8 

10 

4 

6 


189 1 

i:!6 

121 

;54 

17 . 

11 i 

186 

15-1 ' 

132 

14 ; 

10 

6 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 


464 ' 

416 

404 

1 

232 

183 

138 1 

i 

499 

497 



441 

187 

140 
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[ 
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VI. --Literacy by caste. 


Nuiiiber pel 1,000 who are literate j Number pt r ID, 000 ubo are literate lu I’.n^lish 


Caste 


- 

'J. 

3 

jr 

1 

921 




1911 

6 

- 
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i 

i 


1921 
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c 
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2 

s 


X 

f 


• 13 

1 



a 


3 


4 

5 


7 


11 

12 

Agasa 



19 


.16 


1 

12 


•23 


1 ’ 

4 

7 




2 

3 


Banajiga 



119 


204 


29 

98 


17.1 


20 

136 

2o7 


10 


91 

173 

7 

Beda 



19 


.16 


6 

14 


27 


2 

4 

S 





4 


Besta 



20 




2 

14 


26 


1 

4 

7 




•2 

3 


Brahman 



46-2 


707 


203 

417 


707 


119 


•2, .199 


112 


sl-2 

1.566 

18 

Devanga 



92 
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11 





' 

30 

•oo 
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Ganiga 



74 


137 


8 

•ri 
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4 

•2b 

•34 


1 


1 

14 

1 

GoUa 



19 


36 


2 

18 


•33 


1 

Id 

2.5 




10 

‘20 

... 

Holeya 



12 


•2.3 


•2 

9 


17 


1 

1-: 

2-. 


1 


10 

20 

... 

Idiga 



17 


31 


2 

32 


60 


2 

4 

7 




3 

5 

1 

Kshittriya .. . . 



197 


.1-28 


‘)5 

168 


301 


.10 ' 

305 

•5.18 


54 


194 

:36o 

16 

Kurabara 



44 


b5 


1 

•27 


51 


2 i 

13 

2.5 




2 

4 


Kuruba 



21 


40 


1 

15 


.10 


1 ' 

6 

11 




V 

5 


Lingayat 



108 


■203 


11 

92 


177 

i 
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12 

6.1 


1 


11 

22 

1 

Madiga 



4 


7 


1 

3 


0 



2 

4 





1 


1 Mahratta 



100 
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1.5 

79 


111 


12 

1-29 

241 


7 


69 

1,32 

1 

Nayinda 



46 1 

■87 


4 

.12 


63 


2 ' 

13 

■25 




9 

18 

... 

1 Nevgi 



181 


249 


12 

97 


1.87 


7 , 

13 

84 


2 


22 

43 , 2 

Pauohala 



130 


241 


13 

1-23 


232 



17 

12 


2 


10 

20 


Tigala 



24 


43 


3 

21 


38 


2 ' 

16 

31 


1 


16 

32 

... 

TJppara 



16 


30 


1 

12 


22 


i 

1 : 

12 

23 




2 

3 


Vaiaya 



36Q 


644 


57 

312 


581 


■22 ! 

266 

oO'i 


9 


116 

223 

... 

Vakkaliga ... 



39 


74 


3 

■a 


62 


2 

13 

21 


1 


6 

12 

... 

Vodda 



5 


10 


1 

6 


9 



2 

4 




1 

I 

... 

Fathan 



118 


186 


43 

112 


179 


:i8 i 

SI 

1.50 


4 


6’2 

117 

1 

Saiyid 



146 


218 , 

64 

1-26 , 

196 


49 

116 

•214 


5 


71 

129 

7 

Sheikh 



l:12 


206 


.50 

118 


191 


39 

101 

187 


7 


56 

100 

3 

Indian Christian 

... 


2.31 


3-29 


173 

218 


3-2.8 


159 1 

904 

1,'277 


.507 


902 

1,2'27 

546 

Lamfaani (Animist 



9 


5 







1 i 







... 



VII. — Number of institutions and pupils according to the 
returns of the educ.ation department. 


Class of institutions 
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1C 

01 

ber of 1 

1 

1 

1891 

j Number ot 

j 
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Number of 

Tnstitu- 
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1 Scholars 

iD'stitU' 

tions 

Scholars 

Scholars 

lions i 1 tions 

Scholars 

1 

2 

3 

4 

_ 

.*> 

6 I 

7 

8 

9 

Institutions — Public and Private 

! 10.208 

318,349 

4,376 

146.198 

4 115 

122,952 

3,526 

102,438 

(A) Public Institutions 

i 9,426 

307,547 

2,568 

123,294 

2,350 

101,476 

1,711 

78,968 

(a) University Education — 

> 








Colleges 

1 6 

1,068 

10 

650 

9 

.547 

7 

.520 

(6) School Education — General 


1 







Secondary Scbool.s for Boys 

: 40-2 

66,6.52 

■217 

31 ,58.5 

•221 

‘26.3f5 

‘225 

22,162 

Secondary Schools for Girls 

; 1-20 

: 13,76.5 

90 

8..562 

36 

-i,rm 

29 

.3,487 

Pnmar}- Schools for Bovs 

■ b,-20t; 

199..801 

1,9-27 

68.0.11 

i.eo-i 

5b,lf:8 

1,‘300 

1.5,4.58 

Primarv Schools for Girls 

.591 

22,17.3 

2'30 

11.390 

223 

11,119 

98 

.5,423 

(c) School Education — Special 


j 

i 






Training Schools for Masters 

i 7 

! 4.52 

1 J 

177 

■1 

158 



Training Schools for Mistresses 

' 3 

43 

\ 3 

33 

1 


1 

43 

Sanskrit Schools 

' lyJ 

' 1,861 

i 41 

1 371 

‘11 


1,84.5 

Industrial Schools 

■ -At 

1.181 

i 20 

1,‘2.« 


’42-2 

2 

•25 

ComrnerciHl Schools 

4- 

.132 


101 





Eiigiuee) irig Schools 

1 2 

16.5 

i 2 

115 

1 

47 



Kindergarten Schorls 



j 1 

15 





Schools for deaf, dumb and blind boy 

s 2 

.54 

1 ‘-i 





... 

(B) Private Institutions 

782 

’ 10,802 

! 1,807 

22,904 

1.765 

21,477 

1,815 

23,470 

Advanced 

. 


( 

9 

1,58 

1-2 

248 

t 

, 65 

1,295 

Elementary . . 

1 782 

j 

1 i’6,802 

; 1,798 

1 

■22,716 

1,753 

•21,229 

i 1,750 

22,175 



CHAPTER IX. 


LANGUAGE. 

This Chapter deals with the information regarding the mother-tongue of the 
people recorded at the Census and tabulated in Impeiial Table X. The following 
Subsidiary Tables have been appended to this Chapter: — 

I. Distribution of total population b}' language. 

II. Distribution by language of the population of each district. 

III. Comparison of caste and language tables. 

‘ 1 . It has been stated in the previous Chapter that five languages have been 
treated as vernaculars of the State at this Census as at the previous Census. These 
are : - Kannada, Hindustani, Telugu, Tamil and Marathi. The total population and 
the number of people who speak the several vernaculars expressed in thousands and 
their proportion per mille are as below : — 


Total population 

0,979 


Kannada 

4,-257 

or 712 

Telugu 

922 

„ 154 

Tamil 

262 

„ 44 

Hindustani 

331 

„ 56 

Marathi 

78 

13 


These five languages include between them 5,850 thousand persons. The per- 
sons whose mother-tongue is not a vernacular of the State count 129 thousand. In 
other words out of every thousand persons of the population 979 speak vernaculars 
of the State and 21 speak some other language. Of these other languages the most 
widely spoken are, among Indian languages, Lambani with nearly 48 thousand, Tulu 
35 thousand Konkani 12 thousand and Malayalam nearly six thousand; among Euro- 
pean languages English with 14 thousand. Other languages, Indian and foreign, 
like Gujarati and Persian count about three and one thousand respectively and some 
of them very small numbers, as for example, Burmese 5 persons, or Armenian or 
Baluchi 2 each. The proportions per mille of the persons speaking the more 
important languages appear in Subsidiary Table I. 

o. The proportions of the people per ten thousand persons in each district and 
city speaking each of the more important of these languages are presented in Sub- 
sidiary Table II. It will appear from that table that Chitaldrug District comes 
nearest the mean for the State and that all the other districts and all the cities show 
more or less large differences from the figures for the State due to the character of 
the population of each. The largest divergence is shown by the Civil and Military 
Station and the Kolar Gold Fields. I’he Kannada speaking population in the for- 
mer is only 549 out of every ten thousand, and in the latter 7 50 as against the 7,120 
which is the average for the State. The Tamil speaking population is 4,366 in each 
ten thousand m the former and 5,902 in the latter against the State average of 489. 
Other ligures for these two cities may be studied in the subsidiary table. It may 
be observed that the proportion of the Telugu speaking population in Kolar Gold 
Fields though somewhat larger than the proportion for the State is however much 
less than that for the surrounding area of the Kolar District. The very small pro- 
portion of speakers of Kannada, the comparatively very large proportion cf the 
speakers of Tamil in both these cities and the small proportion of speakers of Telugu 
in the Kolar Gold Fields as compared with tlu' surrounding country are the result 
of the special character of the Civil and Mililary Station, Bangalore and the Kolar 
Gold Fields area which have attracted particular classes of people for serving the 
needs of the large European population in the former and for work on the mines in 
the latter. Next in the extent of deviation from the average for the State are the 
two other Cities, Bangalore and Mysore. The former has 3,359 and the latter 5,284 
speakers of Kannada out of every ten thousand of population and of Tamil speakers 
2, 108 and 1,231. Of Telugu speakers Bangalore City has more than the State average 
and Mysore Cit\- less than the average mainly because Bangalore City is nearer the 
Telugu border of the State, having the two districts of Tumkur and Kolar contiguous 
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Classifica- 
tion of 
languages 


Yernacn- 
lars of the 
State. 


and Mysore City is farther away. Of the distric ts, Kolar shows a very small number 
of speakers of Kannada, Tehigu occ-iipying here the place that Kannada occupies in 
all the other districts. The other figures call for no remarks. 

4. Of the five vernaculars of the State, Kannada, Tamil and Telugu belong to 
the Dravidian familv of languages and Hindustani and Marathi to the Indian branch 
of the Indo-European family. Of the other lan^^uagcs spoken by fairly large groups 
as mentioned above, Lambani is a tribal language placed by the Linguistic Survey 
under sub-branch of Sanskrit in the Indo-Aryan family of languages. Tulu and 
Malayalam are Dravidian languages and Konkaui (the language of the immigrants 
from South Canara) is a dialect of Marathi and should go with that language. 
English mainly spoken by Europeans, migrant or domiciled (or their descendants), 
belongs to the Indo-European family. There are thus in the State (1) three Dravi- 
dian languages which are vernaculars and two other Dravidian languages spoken by 
fairly large numbers of the population; i -2) two languages of the Indian branch of 
Indo-European family of languages which are vernaculars ; and one dialect of one of 
them spoken by a large bod\’ of immigrants and another a tribal language placed in 
the same group; and (3) one language of the European branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family spoken by a fairly large section of the population largely immigrant and 
partly domiciled. 

5. (1) Kannada . — Mysore is mainly the country of the Kannada language 
except on the north-east where it is largely Telugu: and the bulk of the people all 
over the State (except in the Kolar Gold Fields area, the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, and m Kolar District as already stated i speak liannada. The propor- 
tions per ten thousand in each district and city can be seen in column 2 of Subsidi- 
ary Table II. The percentage of the Kannada speakers of each district to the 
total number of speakers in the State is as below; — 


Bangalore City 

... 1 

Mysore District 

... 29 

Bangalore District ... 

... 12 

Chitalirug „ 

... 10 

Kolar Gold Fit Ids ... 


Hassan ,, 

... 13 

Kolar District 

... 4 

Kadur 

... 6 

Tumkur 

... 15 

Stiimoga 

... 9 

Mysore City... 

... 1 

Civil and Military Station, 



Bangalore 


It may be noted that 98 per cent of the speakers are in the districts. 

(•2) Tthirjn. Telugu is spoken by small numbers all over the State and by ^ 
majority of people in Kolar District. The proportion per ten thousand of the 
population of each district of the speakers appears in column 6 of Subsidiary Table 
II. The proportion of the Telugu speakers of each district to the total number 
of speakers of Telugu in the State is as below; — 


Bangalore City 

... 3 

Tumkur District ... 

... 11 

Civil and Military Station, 


-Mysore ,, 

... 2 

Bangalore. 

... 2 

Chitaldrug ,, 

... 11 

Kolar Gold Fields ... 

2 

Hassan ,, 

... 1 

Mysore City 

... 1 

Kadur ,, 

... 1 

Bangalore District ... 

... 17 

Shimoga ,, 

... 2 

Kolar 

... 47 




The cities count S per cent of the speakers of this langue. 

(-Sj fannl The proportion of people speaking Tamil in every ten thousand 
of the population of each district or city is seen in column 5 of Subsidiary Table II. 
The proportion of the Tamil speakers in each unit to the total number of speakers 
in the State is as below: — 


^ Bangalore City... ... iQ 7 Tumkur District ... ... 1 

2 Civil and .Military Station. 8 Alysoro ,, 6 

Bangalore. 20 9 Chitddrug 1 

3 Kolar Gold Fields ... ‘">0 10 Hassan 4 

4 MvsoreCity ... ... 4 11 Karlur ., ..^ 2 

5 Bangalore District ... 18 12 Sliimoga ,! ... *" 2 

6 Kolar District ... .12 


It will be noticed that the cities have half the total number of persons speak- 
ing Tamil. In this respect Tamil differs from Kannada and Telugu. There are 
numbers of people speaking it all over the State, but the cities have most of them 
and good numbers of them are immigrants from the pi’ovince of Madras. 

'4) — Hindustani is the mother-tongue of the majority of the 

Musahnan population of the State. Small numbers of Musalmans in Chitaldrug 
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District speak Kannada and Telugu and the Labbai Musahnans everywhere in the 
State speak Tamil; and very small numbers here and there Malyalam and Gujarati; 
yet it may be said that the language of the Musahnans in the State is Hindustani. 
The proportion per ten thousand of the population of persons who speak Hindu- 
stani appears in column 3 of Subsidiary Table II. The proportion of speakers in 
each district to the total number of speakers in the State is as below; — 


1 

Bangalore City... 

4 

7 Tumkur District 

... 11 

0 

Civil and Military Station, 


8 Alysore ,, 

... 11 


Bangalore 

8 

9 Chitaldrug „ 

... 8 

3 

Kolar Gold Fields 

2 

lO Hassan ,, 

... 5 

4 

Mysore City 

5 

11 Kadur -, 

5 

5 

Bangalore District 

16 

12 Shimoga „ 

... 10 

6 

Kolar . 

15 




io) Marathi . — The proportion of Marathi speakers to the total population of 
each district or city appears in column 4 of Subsidiary Table II. The proportion 
of speakers in each district or city is as below: — 


1 

Bangalore City 

.. 13 

7 Tumkur District 

2 

Civil and Militaiw Station, 


8 Mysore ,, 


Bangalore. 

5 

9 Chitaldrug 

3 

Kolar Gold Fields 

.. 1 

10 Hassan ,, 

4 

Mysore City 

.. 6 

11 Kadur „ 

5 

Bangalore District 

.. 14 

12 Shimoga ,, 

6 

Kolar District 

.. 10 



9 

9 

7 

4 

6 

16 


Twenty five per cent of the speakers of this language are in the Cities. 

6. Of the vernaculars of India beyond the State which are spoken by sections of 
’ the people here and there, mention has already been made of Lambani, Konkani 
Malayalam and Tulu. Some more names appear in Subsidiary Table I under this 
head:— Gujarati, Koracha, Koratna or Marwari. All other languages are shown 
under a composite group “ others.” The languages here mentioned, the numbers 
(in thousand ) speaking these, and the parts of the State where they were mainly 
enumerated are shown below: — 


Lambani 

Konkani 
Malayalam 
Tulu . . 
Gujarati 

Kora m a 
Koracha 
Marwari 


... 48 Bangalore District 4, Shimoga 18, Hassan 4, Chital- 
dmg 10, Kadur 6, and Tumkur 4. 

... 12 Kadur 5, and Shimoga 6. 

... 6 Shimoga 1, Kadur 1 and Kolar Gold Fields 2. 

... 35 Kadur 24, Shimoga 5, and Hassan 6. 

.. 3 Bangalore City, Civil and Military- Station, Bangalore, 

Kadur and Shimoga. 

1 Bangalore, Tumkur and Chitaldrug. 

3 Tumkur, Chitaldrug, and Shimoga. 

3 Bangalore City, Kolar Gold Fields, Civil and Military 
Station and Bangalore. 


Figures for the several districts in the case of the last four languages are not 
mentioned as they are very small. 

Lambani is the dialect of the Lambani tribe and as these persons are found in 
large numbers in Shimoga and Chitaldrug Districts (originally said to have come with 
the armies of the Mahrattas in their invasion of this part of the country in the Ibth 
• and 17th centuries) the language is found returned largely from the same districts. 
Konkani and Tulu are returned largely from Shimoga and Kadur Districts as large 
numbers of the coolies and other workers on the coffee estates and gardens in the 
districts are natives of the South Canara country and come to these districts 
periodically from there. The speakers of Malayalam who are found in these dis- 
tricts are similarly immigrants coming for work on the estates; the speakers of 
Malayalam are most numerous in the Kolar Gold Fields area forming part of the 
large immigrant nopulation from the province of Madras which is attracted by the 
work on the gold-mines. Gujarati and Marwari are the languages of the large class 
of very prosperous traders from the north, locally known comprehensively as the 
“Marwadis.” They are found largely in the cities; the large returns for Kadur and 
Shimoga are due to the headquarter towns of the districts being included m the 
districts. Koratna and Koracha are tribal languages spoken by groups of people of 
the same name. 

The comprehensive group “ others ” referred to above is made up of Bengali 
spoken in all by 88 persons enumerated nearly all over the Staue , Buimese by 
5 (all in cities) ; Coorgi 167 (mostly in Mysore and Hassan Districts and in the Civil 

13 
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Other 

Asiatic 

Yernacu- 

lars 

European 

languages. 


Dialects 
and tribal 
languages. 


Compari- 
son with 
the last 
census 


The pre 
sent state 
ot Kan- 
nada. 


and Military Station, Ban, palore I ; Groanese "Jo (18 in Bangalore City' Kacchi .54 
(39 between Civil and Military Station and My.'^ore Cities ; Meniani 4 all in Mysore 
City: Multani 9 all in cities; Xa^ari 18.5 in Baii.^aloiv and Cliitaldruy Bistricts and 
Kbiar Gold Fields (Cit\9 : Giiya 7'21 in Kadnr, Chitaldurp and Tnrriknr Districts ; 
Panjabi 481 nin--tlv in Kolar Gold Fields and Civil and iMihtary St-ation. Banitalore; 
Pashto '29 24 in Shirnoea Jlistrict' IBtnnii 48.s ! 41 7 in My^^oie District and 

Banualore Citv) Paisachi (which should have been calierl “Datdic’' in the ’I’abie) 4 
person^ in Ban, ealure Cit\' and Civil :ind ^Military Station: Bajputani 59 persons 
(42 in Hass.oi Di-trictl Sindhi ]o7. (Id;! in ri’“ ciHesi: 'Fibetan 90; and all in 
Kadnr Di-.tricl. 

7. Asiatic laipsnage-. ot connti'ie-' beyr'ii-.l India speiken in the State are Arabic 
445 and P.-ivian 982; aBn Arn.i man, BclucliiA 'iiiiiese. -lapantL si . Sin,i-iiaiesc spoken 
by Very small numbers from 2 to 7 persons each.. 

8. Fore most of Furopeau langua.Ci s spe.ken in (be State is of eon.r&e Knglish. 
Ot 14,4t!H persons sneaking European lan.aua.aes 14.194 art' speakers of English and 
only 212 are spmker-. of other Enrupeaii languages. G1 tlie-.e langua,c'es, French, 
Italian and Poitugui'se are each spoken in’ moie than .5(J pr I'-i .n-, ; the others 'which 
are spoken bv 8 or {ess than 8 each: an Swaisii. Iri-ii. Ceimaii, Danish. It may 
he add--d for eoiiiparison that as against the 14.194 persons mturned as spiaekers of 
Eiiglisb the number of pei.iple of European and Allii cl liaces and Anglo-Indians accord- 
ing to Tabic X\ J is ld,bi9; so that o'.er live luiudred ]jersons in excess of the latter 
nunibei have I'eturn-d their mot lur-toiigiie as English. It i> difficult to say of 
what class of pcopit this number is made uji ; more than 250 ot the excess is found 
in the ti, cures for the Civil and Military Station. Bangalore. It is likely that the' 
bulk ot this (liiterence is due to Indian Christians and other piji'sous ' not of European 
and Allied Paces nor Anulo-Indiam ■ who have adopted English a.s their mother- 
tongue. it is noteworthy tliat at the last Census the number ot persons whose 
inothi I'-temgue was EngH'sIi insread of bein.c more a^ at this Census was -mailer 
than the total uumher ol pei'sons of European and Allied Paces and Anglo-Indians 
b,\' as mndi as 1 70. 

It. There ai'e really no dialc'cts in. the Si ale toi the five main vi. rnaculai.s. the 
difference- between the ioritis of each prevailing in difterent jiiaces Ijcing too slight to 
make them dialects. ( )t tribal Languages, Lambani. Koraiiia and Korachas have been 
mentioned ali'cad}. Iroiu Subsidiary Table HI it appears that the majority of thc' 
Lainbanis in the Siute speak their iiiba! iangiiagf. Iff the Koramas and Korachas 
however only about a seventh of the tormei' and a fourth of the latter speak their 
tribal languages. An exaniiuaOon of the slips for these people shows that others 
.s[)eak Kannada, Tamil and Teliigu. Inforiiiatioii regarding the nnmbers that 
s[)eak each of these langua.ees has not been tabulated, hut the inajorit\’ ot them 
si 0111 to speak Ivannada and a gorid uumher ^Caiiiil and a smaller number Telugu. 

10. Pelov, ai'i shfiwn the tigurcs (to the nearest thousaiidj of speakers of the 
main lougiiages tor the present and the 1911 Census. 

Kannada 
Tamil 
Telu.eu 
Hin<Ui't.iii. 

Mai at hi 
lenglish 

11. Kannada is by tar llie most prominent vernacii! 
la ice numbers only in a belt in the north-east and else\ 

immiiers as compan il with Kannada. Kannada is the , 

aim ot instruction in all schools ol tlie Government Jfepartment of Education in- 
tended for thc people in general. its present condition is however anvthing, but 
silt isfactory. Mention was made ui the report ot 1911 in this connection of the 
habit among the English-knowing people of doin,g their correspondence in English 
and of their preference of F.ng]ish books tor reading as a rule, of the indifference of 
till- people in general to literature and the poor quality of the literature that tvas 
generally produced. It may here be said that conditions have not tangibly changed for 
the better since, A larger public than in 1911 however knows reading and writing 
now and this may possibly result in the years to come in more activity in the liter- 
aim e oi the language. 


l!Hi. 

19-21. 

t.ltb 

1,247 

241 

262 

019 

921 

:m 

3.31 

7S 

7s 

Hi 

11 

the Stale, 

, Telu: 

is spoken 

by ver}' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I. — Distribution of total population by languages. 


Laoi'ua'^e 


T, . , , Proportion per 

Total immbur Oi - miHf. of i Where chieliv spoken 

speakers i j 


Mysore State including Civil and Military Station. 
Bangalore— 


(A) li) Vernaculars of the State 

5,850,063 

979 

Kannada ■ • 

4,-2.57.096 ; 

712 

Hindustani 

510,939 

56 

Marathi . ••• 

Tamil 

73,-3:16 
26-2.222 : 

13 

44 

Telugu 

921,468 

154 

(ii) Vernaculars of India foreign to.the State. 

112,974 

19 

Gujarati 

2,9.‘.6 

1 

Konkani 

Koracha •• ••• ■■■ i 

Korama 

Lambaui (a gipsy language' 

11,999 

2,813 

798 

17.952 : 

*2 

1 

8 

. Malayalam 

o,81S 

1 

Marwari 

Tulu 

3,680 1 

15, 19-2 : 

\) 

Other'S 

2,736 


(B) Vernaculars of Asiatic countries beyond 
India. 

1,449 


Permaii 

98-2 


Others 

1 

-107 j 


(C) European Languages .. , 

14.406 1 

2 

English • i 

11.194 ! 

j 

2 

others ••• --I 

1 

212 j 



Bangalore, Tumkur, Mysore, 
Cbitaldinig, Hassan, Kadur I 
and Sbimoga Districts and ; 
Mysore City. j 

Kolar and Sbimoga Di-tricts, i 
Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar Gold i 
Fields Cities and Civil and i 
Military Station. ! 

Civil and Military Station and | 
Kolar Gold Fields (Cit}'). | 

Kolar and Bangalore Districts. , 


Kadur and Sbimoga Districts, 
Civil and Military Station 
and Bangalore City 
Kadur and Sbimoga Districts. 


Sbimoga. Kadur and Cbitaldrug 
Distric's. 

Kolar Gold Fields (City), Kadur 
and Sbimoga Districts, 

Hassan, Kadur and Sbimoga 
Districts, 


BctOLTdiore. Kolar and Kadur j 
Di-^tricts. ; 


Kolar Gold Fields (City) and Civil j 
Military Station. 


18 * 
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II. — Distribution by language of the population of each district. 


Numbt r I't-r 10,000 ot {.'opnlation speaking 


District and Natural Division 


1 

-r 

2 

H 

1 ■= ?'5; 

H 

*2 

Tl 

JL 

Q 

1 


o 

•J 

1 

.) 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Mysore State including Civil and 

1 

1 










Mi Itary Station, Bangalore 


7,120 

553 

131 

439 

1,541 

80 

59 

24 

33 

Mysore State excluding Civil and 

1 







i 



Military Station, Bangalore 


7,254 

522 

127 

359 

1,539 

82 > 

60 

7 

50 ; 

Eastern Division 


6,690 

543 

122 

428 

1,94: , 

45 

1 

9 

25 

Bangalore City 


3.359 

1,162 

869 

2,108 

^ 2,2.57 ■ 


9 ' 

58 

177 

Bangalore District 


6,540 

661 

133 

600 

1,188 


' 

3 

14 

Kolar Gold Fifcld.s (CiU ) 


750 

721 

110 

5,902 

1,9.56 


, 

258 

301 ' 

Kolar District 


2, .599 

692 

lOs 

465 

6,10-4 

17 


3 

12 ' 

Tumkur Di.strict ... 


7,961 

4^4 

91 


i;336 . 

57 


1 

17 

Mysore City 


•5,28-4 

1,815 

595 

4,231 

966 : 


12 

32 


Mysore District ... 


9,375 

270 

54 

129 

DO 

4 ! 


1 

7 

Chitaldrng District 


7,372 

183 

100 

40 

1,602 

172 1 

1 


30 I 

Western Division ... 


8,403 

487 

143 

140 

252 : 

197 

247 

3 

128 j 

Hassan Diatiict .. 


9,039 

309 

59 

172 

219 ' 

70 

97 


33 ! 

Kadur District 


7.84 1 

484 

134 1 

1.32 


185 

708 

4 

234 ■ 

Shimoga District... 


8,029 

701 

262 

94 

280 ! 

.456 

112 

2 

174 ! 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore.. 


549 

2.117 

319 

4,366 

1.614 1 
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II1-'~C0MPARIS0N OF CASTE AND LANGUAGE TABLES. 



Koracha 

Returned a'l Hindu 
Do Animiet 


Korama 

Returned as Hindu 
Do Animist 


Lambam 

Returned as Hindu 
Do Animi't 


Tribe 


Strength ot tribe 
iTable XIIP 


Number speaking 
tiibal language 
I Table X) 


1 



i 


9.655 

... 4,122 j 
Total 9,6.>o 

5,163 

Total , .5,15:{ 

53.300 


... 7,:360 
.. 45,7 }0 


Total ... 53.000 


3,813 


798 


47,952 



CHAPTER X. 


INFIRMITIES. 


As at previous censuses, four infirmities were recorded at the present Census introduc- 
viz., insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness, and corrosive leprosy. At the present Census, tory. 
the scope of the enquiry in regard to deaf-mutism was not restricted to those who 
were afflicted from birth. In other respects there was no difference. 

2. The instructions issued to the enumerators were that if any person was 
insane, or blind of both eyes or deaf and dumb or was suffering from corrosive leprosy, 
the name of the infirmiLy was to be entered in the schedule and that persons blind 
of one eye only or suffering from white leprosy were to be excluded. On account of 
the difficulties incidental to the nature of the enquiry itself the returns are neither 
complete nor trustworthy. The enumerators as a class did not possess the amount 
of knowledge or education necessary for distinguishing between insanity and other 
forms of mental derangement and between leprosy and diseases like tertiary syphilis, 
etc., which are liable to be confounded with the infirmities themselves. Apart from 
these mistakes due to faulty diagnosis, liable to be made either by the enumerator or 
the householder, wilful concealment is another fruitful source of error. This is parti- 
cularly the case in regard to leprosy and insanity. Admission of their existence is 
avoided if possible. There is also a tendency not to recognise the true nature of the 
disease. Further, it is often hoped that the disease may be of a temporary nature 
and so long as a cure appears possible, the necessity to admit it for census purposes 
disappears. All these causes have a cumulative effect and the infirmity returns are 
the least satisfactory in the census enquiry. The reasons for conducting it are, as 
has been observed, that “in India there are few ordinary means of collecting statis- 
tics of any kind on these subjecis and as the errors are to some extent constant, the 
statistics of distribution and variation are of some comparative interest”. 

3. The statistics relating to the several infirmities are contained in Imperial Reference 
Tables XII and XII.\. Table XII is divided into two parts and Part I shows the statia- 
distributioii of infirmities by age and Part II by districts. Forty four persons were 

found to be afflicted with two infirmities and details regarding them are given in a 
.separate statement after Part II. Such persons have been counted separately for 
each of the infirmities from which they were suffering, but for the total of the persons 
afflicted, they have been reckoned only once. In Table XI lA the distribution of 
infirmities by selected castes and tribes is shown. The following Subsidiary Tables 
are appended at the end of the Chapter : — 

(i) Table I, showing the number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at 
each of the last five censuses, for the State, divisions, districts and cities. 

(ii) Table II. showing the distribution of tbe infirm by age per 10,000 
of each sex. 


(iii) Table 111. showing the number of afflicted persons per 100,000 of each 
age-period and also the number of females afflicted per 1,C00 males. 

4. The total number of afflicted persons of all kinds is 9,936 persons of whom 

5,713 are males and 


j Proportion of the intirni to 100,000 
\ of th<> living 


Iutirmit\ 


Insanity 

Deaf-mutism 

Blindness 

Leprosy 


Persons 


15 

60 

87 


Males 


17 

70 

93 

8 


Females 


1‘2 

50 

80 

.3 


869 persons and the latter 314. 
population is given in the margin. 


The proportion of the 
Among males the number of the afflicted 


are 

4,223 are females. Of 
these more than one 
half have been returned 
as blind ; deaf-mutes 
exceed a third; and 
the remainder which is 
about one eighth of the 
afflicted population is 
distributed between 
the insanes and lepers 
the former numbering 
afflicted to 100,000 of the 


IS greater 


Infirmi- 
ties gene* 
rally 



Gompari- 
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than aiiiono' females iu all infirmities. It is doubtful if this disparity is due to 
any immunity peculiar to females; possibly cases of wilful concealment are greater in 
number among them. Xo useful results were obtained by a comparison of the rela- 
tive variations of infirms by religions on account of the small numbers actually 
returned. For the same reason, it has not been possible to discuss how migration, 
physical or social causes influence the local distribution of all classes of infirms. 

Statistics relating to deaf-nmtism, blindness and insanity returned in England 
; : and Wales in the Cen- 


Proportion of the infirm to 100,000 I 
‘ of the living. I 


SUS of 

Baroda 


1911 

State 


and in 
in 19-21 


Inliraiitv 


Persons 


Males 


Females 


England if Wales. 


1 Insanity 

449 

437 

460 

Deaf-mutism 

42 

47 

37 

Blindness 

73 

76 ^ 

70 

1 

' Baroda. 




1 

j Insanity 

. ■ 40 

ol , 

39 

1 Deaf-mutism 

28 

34 ; 

21 

i Blindness 

319 

‘249 ' 

368 

Leprosy 

. ■ 2G 

J 

35 

15 

tern countries than here. 


are given in the margin 
tor purposes of com- 
parison. In the Eng- 
lish Census, the term 
insane included the 
lunatic, the imbecile 
and the feeble-minded 
and although the high 
proportion may, to 
some extent, be due 
to the wider signific- 
ance of the term yet 
the disease prevails to 
a greater extent in 
that and other wes- 


5. It 

will be 

1 

1 

, CellSU'- 

Number i.: 

inlirms 

i lo71 

iS.lsO 

i 1»81 

7.8.’.0 

ib:n 

10,r,19 

1 190! 

S GS4 

1 1911 

12 2 17 

1 19-21 

9,9.i6 

explanation 

is given 


seen from 
in firms 


the 

has 


marginal statement that the number of 
varied widely from census to census. The 
largest number was returned in the Census of 1871 and in 
the following cen.sus it declined by more than -50 per cent. 
A rise of 35 per cent was rtrcorded in 1891 which was 
followed by a tall of ‘20 per cent in 1901. In 1911 there w-as 
again an increase of about 50 per cent and the presentCensus 
shows a decrease of -25 per cent. The large decline in 
1-S81 lias been ascribed to the disastrous famine of 
1876-1877, presumably because it must have told more 
heavily on infirms than on the normal population. Xo 
lor the iucreasi! in 1^91 or for the decrease in 19ol in the 
census reports for those years. In the Report for 1911 Census it is stated that 
there was no uniformity in the methods of abstraction in the Census of 1901 and 
that therefore it was necessary to take the figures of that census with some modi- 
fication. The decrease since 1911 may be largely due to the influenza epidemic of 
1918. To some extmit the difference in the agency employed for copying the sche- 
dule entrie s on slips may account for it. In 1911 the infirmity .-lips were prepared 
bv trained copyists and under close supervision in the Central Abstraction 
Office, but in 19-21 they were prepared in 100 different ollices in Census Chargvs. 
The risk of omissions in the latter case is undoubtedly greater and as an example 
may be mentioned the Leper Asylum in the Bangalore City, slips for tin* inmates 
of which were not at all received. 


IX 8 AX IT Y. 

6. The total number of insanes returned at the Census is 869 persoim of 
whom 526 are males and 343 females. A little more than a fourth of the total {ciz., 
22-3) is found in the Bangaloi'e City as the only Asylum for insanes in the State is 
located in that place. The figures for the remaining Cities are. — Kolar Gold 
Fields 0 ; Mysore City 17 ; Civil and .Military Station, Bangalore 25. In the dis- 
tricts the largest number returned is 102 from the Kolar District. Chitaldrug Dis- 
trict follows it very close with 100 afflicted persons. The rest, a little less than 
half of the total number of insanes, are distributed in tbe remaining districts the 
actual numbers ranging from 44 in the Kadur District to 92 in the Mysore 
District. 
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The statoinent in the margin gives the propurtion of insanes to 100,000 of the 

total population in the several 
^ distriets. the figures foi' the. 




Xumbt r of jn- 

s-iiiv'' j,er 

100.000 of the 
i-’u 


UdiUtf l.'t\ 1. - 


Mvsr.rt Stat. 
io e. 

IjiUg-al 'Ft' Di'ti'ict itivlu 
d.lil \[lllt 1>’V itl jll. 

Kular D.-Ti'-r ii cluJi 'j 
Tu’;:kur Di -rt r : 

Mvsoiy- IlrnTfi*"'! .i.r-itf'ii!' 
C.iitril Jrug 1 o-’'- ' ici 

Httssali Di'ti'iet 

Ka itir 

ShunogM birtrict 




7uv and CimI 
i Field- (Cum 


Although the :i; t ual mn 
proportion is fairh' high 
State. 


cities being included in the 
respective districts in which 
thet' are sitmite. The high- 
est proportion is .3h tor the 
Bangalore District, hut if the 
figures for the Bangalore C’itv 
are excluded the proportion is 
' O', 5 only ten. In the case of the 

T hlysore District the propor- 

C tioii will be seven if the i\[ysore 

. City figures are excluded and 

it is the hncesr in the State, 
niier ri'ii.rned from the Kadur District is very small the 
as the density of i opulation then- i'. tlie lowest in the 


"t'l 

11 


7. Five hovs below the age oi five Were I'ctarne I as insane ;ind there w.-re no 
atliicrod cirls oi thi> age. 11-3 nersoms or about a sewnth ot the tot il atilieted popu- 
lation were between 3-13 years of age and more tb.an half between 15-10 years 
After 40 years the number d-. . liiu.s steadilv ai the age advances. The highest 
proportion of aiflkted to iiormal person^ i- among males in age 31-33 while among 
females it is in ago 3.5-4fl The invgxircion oi i'emaics to 1,00') attiicted males is 
‘ 650 fur ail ages. It less in everv age-gronp except GO and over ui which femali's 
preponderate. 

3. (If the 3(j0 afflicted per-ons D21 are tlmdus. 33 Musaluian.^, 4-1 Chnstians. 
3 .Tains and 10 Aninhr,ts. The :u-’'ua! numbeix returned among ca-tes. tribes or 
races in order are — MikkaUga 174, Lingayat 100. Brahman 31. huoikli 30, 
Holeya 41, Kuritba ( Biirlui ani fiiliaa Christianol i ach, Banajiga 32, and Madiga 
31. There were no insaiies auiong the Kunchitiga>. Pinjarisand Knrnbas (.Vniinist), 
no insane mab's among Danihanis (Hindu) and Korachas (Animisti and no insane 
females anmug Gaiiigas. Jogis. Kom:ui>, Kora< has ( HindU'. .Mudalis. Satanis. 
Mnghals and Koraiuas t.lnimisti. 


0. The statcmcni in the margin g'i\t-s 
NuHilieT oi 





Poi--.on-i 


Ft'iii.ile 

1871 

2,9S0 

1,5IG 

1 131 

18-^1 

707 

IGG 

30] 

I.S91 

l.OSg 

G2S 

IGl 

1901 

1.042 

GO 1 

131 

1911 

1,4:3I 

7GI 

070 

19-21 

8G9 

•'j2G 

313 


the act iiai nmnber ol iimaiies returned 
at all the ceiisusos 
,ind also the propor- 
tion ot t'emales to 1 .O^tO 
afflicted males. In 
1021 these are the 
lowest if the Census 
ot 133] is e.xcluded. 
The lower proportion 
of females at all the 
censuses indicates that 
the prevalence of in- 
sanity is less common 
among females. 


Niimlj,.';' or 
female-, ro 
1 GOU a til let ed 
male-. 


'.r2s 

GIG 

741 

717 

TIG 


Wht'u tli(‘ [)ro[)ortion of the afflicted to the total population is compared by 
districts it is found that Bangalore Disl rict always heads the list except in 1871 
when Kolar took its place. This is on .account of the Lunatic Asylinu being in the 
Bangalore Cit\'. 'Tiu' lowest proportion was returned by the Kadur District in 
1371, 1901 and 19 il. by Hassau District in iSSl and 19-21 and by Tuinkur District 
in 1391. The remaining districts occupy different intermediate positions. It is 
therefore clear that the incidence of the disease is not entirelv dependent on 
locality. 


10. There is only one asylum tor lunatics in the State and it is in the 
Bangalore City. Vagrant lunatics whose detention is ordered by the Magis- 
tracy and also criminal lunatics are detained in it. Private patients are also 
admitted for which payment of fees is necessary. For the Bangalore District, the 
Asylum is the place of observation for supposed insanes, but in ignorance of the 
rules such persons are often brought to it from other parts of the State. The 


Sex and 

age. 


Religion, 
caste, 
tribe and 
race. 


Variation. 


The Luna* 
tic Asy- 
lum. 
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CHAPTEU X. — INFIRMITIES. 


number in residence at the close of the year 19-21 was 181 persons against 180 at- 
the close of 1911. 


DEAF-MTJTI8M. 


Digtriba- number of deaf-mutes in the State is 3,609 persons ot whom 2,133 

tion. are males and 1,476 females. The largest number returned is 665 persons from 
the Mysore District followed by 520 persons in the Tuinkur District. In the 
remaining di.stricts the figures vary from 219 in the Kadur District to 472 in the 
Kolar District. The distribution of the afflicted is more uniform in the districts 
in the case of deaf-mutism than in the case of other infirmities. 

The statement in the margin gives the proportion of the afflicted to 100,(KX) 

of the total population. The 
highest ratio is 70 and is re- 
turned by the Chitaldrug and 
Hassan Districts. In the 
Mysore District the ratio is 
the least on account of its 
large population although the 
largest number was returned 
from that district. 


District 


I Number afiii- 
\ cted to 100,000 
I of th#^ total po- 
pulation. 


. . ‘ . 

Mysore State including Civil and Military’ Station, 


Bangalore 

60 

Bangalore District including City and Civil and 


Military Station, Bangalore 

53 

Kolar District including Kolar Gold Fields (City) 

63 

Tuznkur District 

67 

Mysore District including Citv 

50 

Chitaldrug District 

70 

Has-^an District 

70 

Kadur District 

66 

Shimoga District 

63 


Sex and 12. The number of deaf-mutes below the age of 5 is 107. More than half 

age. the number of deaf-mutes are between the ages of 5 and 30. The proportion of 

deaf-mutes to the population at various age-periods shows that it occurs very 
largely in the earlier ages of life. This is in accordance with the theory that 
the infirmity is congenital and that it does not generally occur in later life. The 
age distribution at the present Census does not differ very materially from those in 
previous censuses and the change m the instructions has not affected the figures. 
This also shows that the entries relate only to congenital cases. Those m the age- 
period 10-15 in one census represent the survivors of those in age-period 0-5 in the 
census immediately preceding, but the number in the former is disproportionately 
larger than in the latter. This is apparently due to the reluctance in recognising 
the infirmity, until the lapse of some more years places the matter beyond all doubt.- 
Deaf-mutism prevails to a greater extent among males than feiaales, the ratio being 
692 females, to 1,000 afflicted males. 

Religion, 13. Out of 3,609 deaf-mutes enumerated in the State as many as 3,389 are 

caste etc. Hindus, 149 Musalmans, 34 Christians, 1‘2 Jains and 25 Animists. Among 
Hindus the castes returning large numbers are Vakkaliga 77-5; Lingayat 511; Holeya 
357; Kuruba 221: Madiga 170; Brahman 169; Beda 148 and Vodda iOO. Lambanis 
(Hindu) have no deaf-mutes and the number in other castes is less than 100. 
Among Musalmans inore than half (77) of the deaf-mutes are among Sheikhs, 30 
among Saiyids and ’-'6 among Pathans. There are no deaf-mutes among Anglo- 
Indians and excepting 2 Europeans the rest of the Christian deaf-mutes are Indians. 


Variation. 


14. The statement in the margin gives the actual number of deaf-mutes re- 



' Number of deaf-mutes 

Number of 


j 



females to 

Census 

' 



1,000 afflicted 


Persons 

■ 

Males 

Females 

males 

1871 

1 

... i 6,070 , 

3,124 

2,946 

943 

1881 

•2,610 

1,4-26 

1,184 

830 

1891 

3,466 

1,937 

l,.5-29 

789 

1901 

3,0-55 ' 

1,735 

1 320 i 

761 

1911 

.. ■ 4,472 i 

2,513 

1,959 j 

780 

1921 

.. ' 3,609 1 

; 1 

2,133 

1,476 I 

! 

692 


turned at all the cen- 
suses and also the 
proportion of females 
to 1,000 afflicted 
males. There is a 
slight decrease in the 
number of deaf-mutes 
since the last Census. 
The proportion in 
1921 of females to 
afflicted males is the 
lowest since 1871. 
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BLINDNESS. 


15. Of all the infirmities recorded at the census, mistakes are likely to occur 
least in the case of blindness for there is nothing to be ashamed of in being afflicted 
with it and the reasons for concealment do not operate with the same force as in the 
case of other infirmities. The statistics ]nav therefore be considered as fairly 
reliable. 


16- The number of blind persons returned in the whole State is 5,188 of Distribu- 
whom 2,849 are males nnd 2,339 females. The largest number of blind was from 
the Mysore District, rit.. 1,086 persons and the smallest number 214 from the 
Kadur District. 


The table in the margin shows the proportion of blind persons to 100,0 ;0 of 

the total population for the 
State and for the seyeral 
districts. The highest pro- 
portion is in the Chitaldrug 
District : next in order are 
Kolar and Tumknr. These 
three districts haye between 
them the hottest and driest 
parts of the State. The Mal- 
nad portions of the State, riz., 
Shimoga and Kadur Districts 
have the lowest proportion. 
This is in accordance with the 
theory that the infirmity pre- 
vails to a greater extent in localities with a maximum of heat and glare. 


i 

District 

Xuinbei atHictod 
lo 100,000 1 

persons ; 

i 

Mysore State including Civil aud Military Station, Danga- 
ioi e 

bT 1 

Bang'alore District mcladiug City and Civil aiid Military 


K . Kolar (i-alJ Fields- iCitvi 

8--1 i 
100 

T .■ ■■ ■ 

9.i 

Mysore District includuis Citv 

Si! , 

Chit ildrug District 

109 

Has^au Ilistrict ... . . 

s.-, 

Kadur District . . ■ . . ... : 

G1 i 

Siiinioga Di-strict .. . .. . ! 

69 1 


IT It is vvell known t hat blindness is a disease of old age and the statistics con- Sex and 
firm it. Of the total blind population -g, 406 persons or 40 percent are 40 years age. 
and over while 1.3S1 or 27 per cent have passed their sixtieth birthday. The 
proportion of the blind when compared with the population of corresponding age 
periods varies, but little up to the age of 45 when there is a sharp rise which 
increases very considerably as the age advances. Congenital blindness is nor 
common as only 14 infants below 1 year were found afflicted and the number of 
blind children below five years of age is 178. The proportion of females to 1.000 
afflicted males of all ages is 821 and in every age-group there are generally less 
females afflicted than males. 


18. Of the 5,183 blind persons 4,878 are Hindus, 212 Musalmans, 50 Chris- Religion, 
tians, 13 Jains, 28 Auimists and 1 Parsi. As in the case of other infirmities the castes, 
Vakkaligas returned the largest number ot blind, luz., i,170. Other Hindu comrnu- 

iiities returning large numbers are, in order, Liugayat 80 j ; Holeya 190; Kuruba 409; 

Beda 209, Madiga ‘.^20; among the afflicted Musalmans 123 are Sheikhs, 34 Saiyids 
and 30 Pathans. Excepting one European the remaining 55 Christian blind are all 
Indians. 

19. The table in the margin gives the number of the blind in all the censuses Variation. 

and the proportion of 
females to 1,000 males 
afflicted. There is a 
slight decrease since 
1911 in the actual 
number of the afflicted 
persons though the 
lowest number was re- 
corded in the Census 
of 1381 after the fa- 
mine of 1870-7. It 
may be noted that in 
that census among 
the afflicted, females 
exceeded males as they 
also did to a small extent- in the total population. An examination by districts 
shows that blindness has prevailed to the greatest extent more often in the 


Census 

Number o! blind 


i Number of 
! females to 
1,000 afflicted 

I males 

i 

Persons 

1 

1 , 

j Males I 

1 » 

Females 

IdTl 

7,933 

' 3,923 ! 

4,010 

1,022 

1881 

3,926 

' 1,866 1 

2,060 

1,104 

1891 

■-,250 

' 2,673 ! 

2,577 

' 964 

1901 

4,019 

1 2,2i6 i 

1,833 

: 827 

1911 

.0,749 

' 3,055 ! 

2,694 

1 882 

1921 

.■■-',188 

1 j 

2,339 

i 821 

i 


14 
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Cataract 

operations 


Distribu- 

tion. 


Sex and 
age. 


Religion, 
caste, etc. 


Chitaldrug District tliaii in others and so also tlu' Kolar District has taken the 
second place. It is prevalent least in the Kadur District in four out of the six cen- 
suses and in the remaining two censuses Mysore and Shimuga Districts returned 
the lowest proportion to the population. 


20. 

The facilities for relief 

Decide 

CataiMut operations 

188M891 

72 

1891-1901 

.545 

1901-1911 

3.00B 

1911-19'21 

6, .577 


f those sndering from eye diseases have been in- 
creased in the decade by the opening of the Minto 
Ophthalmic Hospital which is eijuipped on 
modern lines. The number of successful opera- 
tions for cataract performed in this and other 
hospitals and dispensaries of the State is shown 
in the margin. 


LEPROSY. 


21 . The total number of lepers shown in the Imperial Infirmity Tables is 814 
persons of whom 282 are males and 82 females. These are exclusive of 2-8 lepers, 
13 males and 12 females, who on leth March 1921 were in the Leper Asylum at 
Bangalore City. As already mentioned, the slips relating to the inmates of the 
institution were not received and as the omission was discovered after the tables 
had been finally printed, it was not possible to incorporate the figures into the 
tables. The statistics relating to lepers in the subsidiary tables and in the 
following paragraphs are based on the tables as they stand. 

As in all the previous censuses, the largest number of lepers lias been returned 
from the Bangalore District, viz., 100 petsons. This does not include the 3 lepers, 
of the Bangalore City shown in the tables or the 8 afflicted persons of the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore. So that, including these figures, the district 
accounts for more than a third of the total afflicted. The Kolar District and the 
Kolar Gold Fields have 90 and T persons, respectively. No lepers were returned 
from the Mysore City. The rest numbering only 106 are distributed in the 
districts, the "figures varying from 6 in the Kadur District to 26 in the Mysore 
District. 

Of the 100 lepers of the Bangaloiv District, 67 were from the following taluks : — 
Hoskote 28, Devanhalli 14, Dodballapur 16 and Anekal 12. In the Kolar District, 
Malur and holar Taluks returned 14 each, Sidlaghatta 10 and Mulbagal 8 making 
a total of 46 out of 9U in the district. The incidence of the infirmity is discussed 
below. 

The table in the margin gives the proportion of lepers to 10U,00U of the total 
- - - . - - population. The highest pro- 

Xumbtr 

Oiitnct afflicted to 

100,000 of the 
poinilation. 


llssoi-e State Uicludh.e Civil and Military Station, 
r.aiii,'iilove ..• ••• •• •I 

Piaiiy'alor,. Oistrict includiiiL' City and Ci\il and Mili- 
tary Station, Baiisalore ... •• 11 

Kolar District lTichidin4 Kolar Gold Fields iCitv, 1-2 

'I'uuikiir District ... 2 

Mvi-ore District (no lepers ill Misore City' 2 

Chitaldruc District . , .. .V 

lla&bau District ... 2 

Kadur District ■ 2 

Shiiuofid District ■ 0 


portion is 12 and is to be 
found in the Kolar District 
while Bangalore District takes 
the second place with 11. In 
all other districts the propor- 
tion is very low. 


22. Two boys below .) years and ten persons (3 males and 7 females) between 
tli(* ages of 5-15. were returned as afflicted. In the remaining age-periods, the actual 
iiiunber of lepers is distributed more or loss uniformly. As compared with the 
])opulation in various age-periods the highest proportion of lepers is in age-period 60 
and over. As between the sexes the proportion of females to afflicted males is 
\( ry low. viz.. 883 per inilie. 

28. Out of 314 lepers 209 arc Hiudus, 12 Musalmaus and onl\ one leper in 
cdch of the remaining three main religions of Christian, Jain and Animist. Among 
Hiudus, the communities returning large numbers, in order, are Vakkaliga67; 
Holeya46: Lingayat 42; JIadiga 32; Beda 25 ; Kuruba 15 and Brahman 10. In 
many communities the number is les> than 10. Se\eral castes did not return 
lepers. 
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24. The table in the margin 



Number of lepers 


Proportion of 





females to 

Census 



1 

1,000 afflicted 


Person.s 

Males Females ■ 

males 

1871 

1,497 

912 , 

585 

641 

18m] 

533 

340 i 

193 

568 

1891 

814 

544 

270 

496 

1901 

672 

463 : 

209 

451 

1911 

767 

528 

239 

453 

19-21 

314 

232 

82 

353 


shows the actual numbers of lepers returned at 

all the censuses and 

the proportion of fe- 
males to l.OuO afflict- 
ed males. The num- 
ber of lepers is the 
lowest on record so 
also is the proportion 
of females to males 
afflicted. 


In 1911 a lai'oe number of lepers was returned from some taluks of the Ban- 
galore and the Kolar 
Districts. In 1921, 
excepting Bangalore 
and Chintamani all 
those taluks and also 
the taluks of Dodbai- 
lapur, Anekal and 
Srinivaspur have re- 
turned comparatively 
large numbers of these 
infirms. Statistics for 
1911 of the last men- 
tioned three taluks are 
not available. The 
table in the margin 
show’s the actual num- 
bers and the propor- 
tion of the afflicted for 
greater 


Taluk 


Lepei 

s 


.\ctual number in 

Proportion to 
100,000 living 


1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

Bangalore 

13 

30 

11 

30 

Anekal 

12 

. . 

20 


Hoskote 

25 

45 

33 

59 

Devanhalli 

14 

39 

23 

62 

Dodballapur ... 

16 

• 

21 


Kolar 

14 

29 

16 

36 

Sidlagbatta 

10 

26 

15 

37 

Chintamani 

9 

21 

14 

34 

Srinivaspur 

20 

•• 

32 

1 


The prevalence of leprosy to a 


the other taluks in the two censuses, 
extent in these taluks than in other parts of the State appears to be due to conditions 
peculiar to the locality. 

25. There is only one asylum for lepers in the State and it is located in the 
Bangalore City. There are no restrictions regarding the admission of patients for 
treatinent. The number in residence on 31st December 1921 was 23 against 25 
on 31st December 1911. 


Yapiation. 


The Leper 
Asylum. 


14 * 
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CHAPTER X. — INFIRMITIES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I. — Number afflicted pee 100,000 of the population at each of 

THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES. 


InSHDC- 


District Hiui N'-ituiiil 



Mak- 






Ftmal 

C 

1 


19-21 , 

i'Jll 

I'JCl 

1 

!ci91 

lS8i 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1S91 

1681 ; 

1 



4 

i 



i') 

' 7 


9 

10 

11 ; 

Mysore State including Civil and 

1 

17 * 

26 

1 

21 


25 

22 

i 12 

20 

16 

19 

14 i 

Military Station, Bangalore. 

, 











Mysore State excluding CivU and 

17 

26 

22 


25 

\ot 

12 

20 

16 

19 

N ot 

Military Station. Bangalore 






avail- 





avail- 






aide 





able ' 

Eastern Division 

19 

29 

25 


28 

Do 

12 

1 

21 

17 

20 

Du 1 

Bmigalcre Cit\ • • • 

2.% i 

■2i>5 

■711 

i 

61 1 


! IQ-" 

1-57 

■203 

} 

i 

Baiioaloiv Di'-tnct 

n 1 

21 

n 

50 

9 

18 

14 

26 ' 

Kolar (iold Field" <Citv> 

b ' 

11 

4 




1 'f 



... 

! 

Koliir Ui^met . • 

i'> 

28 

■20 


21 

16 

14 

25 

19 

17 

■ 1 

Tiiiiikuf Di-^ti'ict 

8 

19 

13 


11 

■21 

h 

14 i 

11 

10 

■20 1 

11} sore Citv 

27 

19 

26 

r 

is| 

i.j 

12 

26 ! 


1 18 ■! 

^ ! 

M^^c^re District 

9 

19 

14 

5 

13 

10 

i 1 

Chitaldru" Di.^trict . . ■ 

21 

.16 

21 



19 

14 

25 

18 

1 lb 

14 1 

1 

Western Division 

13 

19 

12 


18 

18 

10 , 

16 

12 

i 18 

13 ! 

Hassan District 

9 

15 

7 


1.1 

10 

7 

12 

9 

15 

7 j 

Kadur Distnet 

11 

13 

9 


17 

16 

1-2 

1.1 

4 


11 i 

Sbimoga Di^tiict 

16 

28 

•20 


.4 

27 

14 

23 

21 

20 

21 

Civil and Military Station. Banga- 

23 

10 

' 11 


20 

Not 

19 

14 

13 

8 

Not 

lore. 



. 



avail* 





avail- 


■ 


1 



ablv 




) 

able 







Deaf-mute' 





District and Natural Divi^on 



Male 





Female 


1 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Ib-Sl 

! 1921 

1911 

1901 

1 1891 

1881 


12 

13 

11 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 20 

21 

Mysore State including Civil and 

70 i 

86 

1 62 


78 

68 

50 

68 

48 

1 

, 62 

56 1 

Military Station, Bangalore. 











1 

Mysore State excluding Civil and 

70 ' 

87 

' 63 


78 

Not 

50 

69 

49 

63 

Not 1 

Military Station. Bangalore 






.ivaik 





avail- • 







1 ahU 





able 

Eastern Division 

68 ‘ 

1 

85 

64 


81 

Du 

49 

66 

49 


Do 1 

Bangalore t'ltv 

1.5 

83 

5(j 

> 

, . ( 


59 

40 

60 

! 

If 

... i 

Bangalore District 

Koiar (lold Fields iCitN; 

57 i 

78 

49 

r 

''H 

72 

47 

57 

13 

52 1 

29 ' 

2.1 

27 




■15 

10 

13 

1 

Kolar Di.strict . • 

To 1 

80 

6.1 


87 

70 

58 

66 

•50 

1 65 

63 ' 

! Tuuikur District 

82 1 

83 

7b 


71 

7:; 

5-2 

70 

59 

1 57 

64 1 

: Mysore City .. . . 

1 Mysore District 

71 : 
61 i 

91 

91 

r>‘2 

1 66 

} 

8-)'| 

1 63 

27 

39 

2C 

75 

24 

42 

if 68-! 

... ! 
47 ' 

Cliitaldruf; District 

79 

91 

TO 


FT 

.81 

61 


58 

' 61 

79 ’ 

Western Division 

I 

78 1 

91 

i 58 


71 

70 

55 

77 

47 

59 

54 , 

‘ Hassau District 

82 I 

96 

! 66 


% 

75 

59 

76 

47 

74 

1 

,52 i 

i Kadur District 

81 ■ 

93 

•19 


58 

7H 

49 

80 

46 

51 

60 1 

Siiimoga District . . . 

72 

S', 

50 


55 

60 

51 

7.3 

48 

47 

58 ; 

i Civil and Military Station, Banga- 

57 

27 

1 20 


58 

Not 

52 

20 

13 

38 

1 

Not ' 

lore. 



; 



’ avail- 





avail- : 


j 


J 



. able 

1 



i 

able j 


Note . — The corrected proportions for Bangalore City aft<»r deducting the number of lunatics born outside Bangalore 
District and enumerated in tlie Asylum of the Bangalore City are for 19*21 (vide columns 2 and 7) 149 and 101 
respectively. The uncorrected proportional figure^ are marked %vith asterisks. 
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Table l.—coudd. 


Blind 


1 DistriLt aud Xaturul Oivi^Iou 



Male 





Female 


1 

1 

1921 

1911 

1 1 

1901 

1891 

1 

1881 

1921 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1851 


22 

: 23 j 

; i 

21 

. 25 

i 

) 

26 

27 

2,S 

29 

tiO 

31 

Mysore State including Civil and 

93 

t 104 

79 

108 

89 

80 

94 

67 

105 

98 

Military Station, Bangalore. 
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II — Distribution of the infirm by aue per 10,000 of each sex. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIONALITY. 

This Chapter is iiased oa Imperial Table XIII in which information 
regarding the caste, tribe or uationalitv of a large pioportion of the persons 
enumerated at the Ceusus has been recorded. Caste appears also in four other Im- 
perial Tables, namely, Table IX in which literacy figures have been presented by 
castes, Table XI lA showing figures for infirmities by castes, Table XI\' showing 
fioures of civil condition by the same castes and Table XXI showing occupations 
sinrilarly. For presentation in these tables thirty four castes have been selected 
as forming an appreciable section of the population ; thirty two selected from those 
presented in Table XIII for the State for the 1911 Census as ha\ing not less than 
1 per niille of the then population a’wl two others on the request for separate pre- 
sentation made by the communities concerned at this Census) as it was found at the 
close of the counting that their numbers came up to the same limit on Jie popula- 
tion according to this Census. These two communities now shown for the first 
time are Kunchitiuas who in 1911 were taken as part of the Vakkaliga caste and 
Devaugas who were taken as part of the Xeygi caste. 

■2. Information i-egarding caste, tribe or race was recorded in the Census 
in columns H a and of the census schedule. The first sub-column was for 
noting the caste, tribe or race of Hindus, Musalmans and Christians and the second 
sub-column for entering the sub-caste in the case of Hindus and Jains only. The 
provision of a second sub-column and the iimtruetion regarding entries in it were 
made necessary by an attitude which it is usual for some people to take in returning 
their caste at each census. There has been a tendency of recent years- -possibly 
there Ims always been such a tendency, only it may not have been so pronounced 
as not having been given so much prominence — for various castes to claim for 
themselves some new caste name which they prefm’ to the name they have had so 
far. It was thought that if both the caste name and the sub-caste name were re- 
corded it would in such cases be possible, when the first was not quite clear, to get 
some indication as to the old group name by looking at the second. Instructions 
were also given in the case of four castes the members of which, it was understood, 
wished to return themselves as some kind of Brah.maus, that the}' should be allowed 
to return themselves by such names as they liked, the ordinary cast*' or sub-caste 
being entered in brackets in sub-column 8 (a) or fb). 

3. On the subject of the caste-return there were several petitions to the 
Census Department at this as at previous censuses. The following give an idea of 
what they were like ; — 

(1) Groups of people previously included under “Satani” wished to be shown 
as “ Venkatapur Brahmans ”, Vishnudwija Brahmans ” and “ Prapanna Vaishuava 
Brahmans 

(2) Some persons of the Nay inda caste wished that their community should 
be returned as “Nayanaja Kshattriyas”. 

(3) Certain Kunchitigas in Bangalore and Mysore wished that their commu- 
nity should be shown separately from Vakkaligas. 

, 4 1 The Uevanga Dharina Prasaraka Saniaj of Hubli requested that their 
community should be shown separately from Neygi. 

io) Certain representatives of the community now known as “Panchala” and 
the “ Viswa Karma Samaj”, Mysore, wished to have their caste shown as “Viswa 
Brahmans ”. 

(6) A community in Nagamaugala Taluk so far known as “Tirukuladavaru” 
wished to be known as “Kauikanna”. 
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(/ ) Certain Liiigayats in Krishuaraj pete Taluk represented that "Lingayat 

was not the name of tlnnr religion anr] w’as in no sense the name of one caste and 
requested to be shown as “Virasaivas” under the head “religion" and " Virasaiva 
Brahman , Lingadhari or Virasaiva Ivshattriya,” etc., under caste. 

(8) A certain journalist of the Kurubar connnunity suggested that Kurubars 
should be counted as “Arya Kshattrivas 

^ (9j Cei'tain persons hitherto included in the caste Holeva wished to be shown 
as “ Adidravidas ". 

It should not be understood from this that very large numbers of people 
object to giving their caste names. Tne majority of the people as a matter of fact 
do not mind giving their usual caste name ; have indeed no wash to be known by 
any name other than theirs. I he petitions here referred to should be taken only 
as showing that there are some numbers of persons here and there who have a 
feeling that some want of respect goes with the name generally given to them or 
some extra respect with that given to others and who, for this reason, wish to have 
some other name which they think is better or which will show that they are as 
good as any one else. The Holeya is usually called by the other castes a Pan- 
chama. He and the Madiga ordinarily called themselves, and still in the villages 
call themselves, the right and left hand men. This is because Holeya means in all 
probability the “unclean " ; or in any case Holeya and Madiga have been used so 
long with some significance of inferiority that an unpleasant association has gathered 
round the words. The new’ name will be free from such associations. Similarly 
some Nayindas may think that by the constant association of the caste name with 
. the profession of barber the word has degenerated in dignity. They then wish to 
call themselves by some new name. For a similar reason the Harzis w’ish to call 
themselves “Bhavasar Kshattriyas.’’ So do various other groups of people. Some 
members of the Lingayat community wish that the whole community should be 
entered as “Virasaiva Brahman ” in the census reports. The request of the com- 
munity now known as Panchala and generally following the occupations of smith, 
carpenter or sculptor that their community should be called Viswa Brahmans ” 
seems to be a very old one. 

4. Now’, the people of these castes who have thought of the names of their The Cen- 
castes are generally so sensitive about the subject that it is not very pleasant to dis- 
cuss claims of this sort. Nor is a Census Report the place wLere such claims can be 
settled. But the Census has to deal with the matter in one aspect, i.e., in grouping 
•people under one or other of the na'.nes so far adopted and hence has to take some 
course in disposing of them. It seems desirable to explain w’hat course is generallv 
taken and why. In the first place it is clear that if the communities concerned do 
not like the names they now have and wish to change these, they should not be 
unnecessarily obstructed. It is very well for those, who have nothing to complain 
of with the names of their ow’n castes, whose caste names — full of the aroma of a by- 
gone age — are reminiscent of titles to holiness and valour possessed by their fathers 
in the past, to say that there is nothing very much in a name and that what w’e 
call a rose with any other name w’culd smell as sweet. The reply to such persons 
is perhaps that though what is called a i'os(' may with any other name smell as 
sweet it may sound less so. On the other side ho'A’ever it should be urged that 
nothing is gained by nroposing names which while -attempiing to be descriptive are 
not correctly descriptive of the whole communitv or whde attempting to be mere 
proper names are likely to be confused with other proper names. The name 
“ Virasaiva Brahman," for example, may be a correct enough name applied to 
descendants of Brahmans who embraced Virasaivism i'l the past, bu’,. kept their group 
identity, or to other such who embrace Virasaivism now. Applied however to all the 
communities which at all adopt the tenets ol the cosmopolitan faith of Basavesvara 
it would seem to be incorrect. It does not seem to be snggesiod that a person of 
any caste or race by embracing Virasaivism becomes a Brahman in the process, 
and this being so the name svonld not be correct!} descriptive of the w’liole group. 

If such a name i^ proposed only as a proper name fas when Nayindas wish ’,;o be 
called Nayanaja Kshattriya) it has the di'-advantage ol being likely to cause co:ifu- 
sion. The name Nayanaja Kshattriya, for example, would seem to indicate ihat the 
main group is Kshattriya and that the name of the sub-group is Nayanaja. i’his 
however does not seem to he the claim of those who propose this name ror their 
comnmnity. If instead of a name the adoption of which in the Report would have 

15 
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the effect of confusing two distinct groups some other name free from this defect 
should be suggested it would be much easier to deal with a request of this sort in a 
census. Indeed as was observed in the Census Report of India for Ibil an\ new 
name mav be recognised if its adoption causes no risk of confusion, i.e.. if it is not 
already in use as the designation of some other body and is not a mere class name 
such as Ksliattriya or Vaisya " and it cannot be recognised if such recognition 
would “obliterate distinctions which actually exi^t. 

5. It is unfortunate from the census point of view that an} section of 
tlic people should have this feeling in regard to any item of information of which a 
return has to be made and it is hard to say what errors exactly arise in the return 
as a result of this feeling. In most cases however people though they may desire 
a better name for their caste are proud enough of belonging to the caste to which 
they do belong and show anxiety that whether with the new name or the old they 
should bo shown in the caste of w’hich they are members. In most cases also in 
the country the enumerator is aware to what caste the enumerated belongs and 
notes the caste correctly. The return at present is therefore sufficiently correct for 
all purposes of comparison with previous censuses. One however wonders what 
would happen if, as is done in more advanced countries, and was naively suggested 
bv one of such groups in the State at the present Census, schedules were given to 
house-holders for filling up and handing over, instead of the enumerator going 
round and noting the information himself. Classification b}' castes is not, even now, 
^er}■ easy, but to evolve order out of the tangle of fancy names that are then likely 
to crop up would be a mighty task. hy then it might be asked and it has been 
asked should we have this return made at each census? ^Vhy not abolish it ? 
And it seems to have been suggested to the Government of India that it is 
anomalous that a Christian Government should perpetuate caste differences. It is 
true of course that the recording of caste by Government in the course of the 
census has somewhat the look of Government supporting the institution as it 
exists at present and of perpetuating inequality of social status among the people. 
But the fact is otherwise. The census does no such thing as fixing the order of 
merit of the various castes. The names are arranged alphabetically. The record 
is not made as the Government would have it, hut as the people themselves would 
have it. Each man’s caste is as he returns it according to his honest belief and the 
information is required not for settling social precedence, but for facilitating the 
study, by those interested in the lih' of society, of the conditions prevailing among 
various groups of the people and their effect on them. It might seem unkind as it_ 
were to force the Holeya to say he is one, but the fact is, that to force people to see 
what state that community is in, how' untouched by knowledge, how very much in 
need of help, there is no more potent means than describing its condition in figures. 
Not to record the caste may on the face of it seem desirable, but for many purposes 
of social stock-taking the census tigui'cs would immediatel}' become useless. To 
sa\- that the Hindu population has 74 persons literate out of every thou.-,and may 
satisf} the ver\- general reader, but the worker among the depressed classes will find 
more help if he is given the detail for these castes. The point is so clear that it 
does not seem necessary to labour it any further. The interest of each community 
so far from being to obscure its identity seems therefore to be to make that iden- 
tit\ edear so that the data for the study may be as reliable as possible and the con- 
chmions of use for future progress. Whether caste is a good institution is a question 
not } et out of the region of controvers}- and whether it is more alive than dead oi 
more dead than alive, it is certainly not yet so inactive a principle in the life of the 
people as to be altogether ignored. In journeying by trains, in the bustle of city 
life, in reformed and progressive circles it may seem nearly extinct, but it is still 
thei'e, an inst itution forming ilu' people into groups for the purposes of daily life 
which though at times provoking bitterness that does not seem native to it has on 
the whole certain conveniences; and till the mass of the people outgrows it a very 
real demological interest attaches to it and it is worth the while alike of the 
Government and of the people to gather material for the study of its effects on the 
grow th of socict} . 

6. Two Subsidiary Tables have been attached to this Chapter, one grouping 
■ the castes according to their traditional occupation; the other showing variation 

in the population of the various castes .since IdTl. The occupations of the various 
castes are studied in the Chapter on Occupations (Chapter XII ) and there is no need 
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to dilate here on the subject. Of the variations in the populations appearing in the 
other subsidiary table the following may ])e noticed : — 





J911 

1921 

Hindu — 

Darzi 

... 

... 

11,564 

15,016 

Idiga 



35,758 

88,776 

Komati 



9,813 

3,116 

Yadiga 



... 308,083 

281,227 

Najarta 



7,782 

17,810 

Animist - 

Koracha 



14,579 

4,422 


I i) The rather large difference between the figures for Darzi seems to be due 
to the inclusion of the name Bhavasar under the caste Darzi at the present Census. 
At the last Census. Bhavasar was in all likelihood not so included; for in the original 
list of castes of that Census it is not found included under Darzi, but appears in the 
revised list. 


(ii) Koinatis in our tables have always been kept apart from Yaisya, but 
the distinction is not popularly understood and peisous of the two castes may be 
found calling themselves by either name indifferently and many an enumerator 
W’ould be unaware of the distinction betw’een the two. Hence the Komati figures 
by themselves or the Yaisya figures by themt>el\es are likel^^ to show large drffer- 
ences. If the figures for the two cakes are taken together the growth will be 
found *o have been nearly normal. 


(iii) Madiga is one of the two depressed classes. The members of these 
communities have of late called themselves Adrdravidas’ etc., or are shown as 
Pancbamas; and when such entries are found on a slip it is not possible to 
state to which of the two castes the slip pertains. A large number of slip this 
time had such entries and in the absence of any means of distinguishing the two 
communities they were all put under Holeya. This is apparently the cause of the 
decrease under “ Madiga ’’ balanced no doubt by an increase to correspond ui^er 
“ Holeva ” which however cannot be distinguishei from the normal increase. The 
total for the two castes is still less than the total for last Census and for this the 

reason is not apparent. 

(ivi The increase under Idiga is very large, but is only- apparent. It is due 
to the inclusion of the caste called Halepaika of the Shimoga .Malnad underVakka- 

■hga in the tgil Census and under Idiga at thisone. Ihe matter is not free from 
doubt as the “Halepaikas” are included under both Idiga and \ akkaliga in 

the caste glossary of the IdOl Census Report. On accoun of this ditterence in 
classification nearly 50 thousand persons have been added to Idiga fioiii \ akkaliga 
this time If the figure is corrected for this the increase is not very large. It may 
be noticed that tlicr? is a large decrease tinder \ akkaliga m the Shimoga District 

due to this cause. ■ . • a j j 

(V) The variation under Nagarta and Koracha is not understood. 

It must be added that in comparing the figures for 19il and for 1921 for the 
castes Yakkaliga and Neygi it is necessary to remember the fact already mentiped 
that at this Census a section of what in 1911 was takp as Yakkaliga has been 
taken as Kunchitiga and that a section of whar was taken as ^eygi has now bpn 
taken as Devanga and shown separately. For pm poses of compaiison the Vakka- 
liga and Kunchftiga figures for 1921 should be taken together ; so also Neygi and 

Devanga. 

7 The thirtv four castes shown in our tables form altogether 98-76 per cent 
of the Hindu population. They may be grouped an below according to their 

population : — , n n , 

(i) Seven of them have each more than two himdred thouspd perpns: 
these are, in order, Yakkaliga with nearly 1 ; hundpd thpsand ^or 
■>Q-A rvpv cent) T.in^ayat with nearly 7^ hundred thousand (or 13 3 
percent), Holeya with nearly 6| hundred thousand (or 11-9 per cent ), 
Kuruba with nearly 4 hundred tbpsand (m r3 per epH Madiga 
with a little more than 2| hundred thousand (5 1 per cent), Beda with 
. • a little under the same limit (d'O percent) and Brahman with nearly 

' 2i hundred thousand (3*9 per centj. 


Groups 
of castes 
according 
to num- 
bers re- 
turned. 


15 * 
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tribes. 


(ii) Six have between one and two hundred thousand: Besta ( G'i) per cent), 

Golla (d'S per cent i. Vodda oi'S per cent). Banajiua ! t’'-') per cent), 
Panchala (‘2- 1 per cent ■ and L'ppara (1'9« per ceun of the total 
Hindu population. 

(iii) 'J’he five castes Agas:i, Idiga. Tigala. Neygi and iMahratta have be- 

tween oU and loo thousand. 

(iv) Eicht. I'i:.. Kuinbara, Xayinda. Gani.ua, Devanga, Vaibva. Kshattriya, 

Mudali and Satani have between ‘20 and 50 thousand. 

(v.) Four, viz-. Xagarta, Darzi. -Togi and Kunehitiga count each between 10 
and ‘20 thousand. 

fvi) The other four, viz.. Lambani, Mecla. Koracha and Koinati have less 
than ten thousand each. 


8. Of the first seven the Vakkaligi, Lingayat, Kuruba, Beda and Madiga 
castes are mainly rural : the Holeya is equally rural except that somewhat large 
numbers live in the Kolar Gold Fields City) area and in the Civil and "Military 
Station, Bangalore, and the Brahman is more largely urban than the others, nearly 
a fifth of the population living in the Cities of Bangalore and Mysore. All the six 
castes of the second group are mainly rural. So too all the five of the third group 
except that of the Xeygi about a seventh of which is in Bangalore City ; and of 
the Mahrattas of whom also a seventh nearly in the Cities. So also the castes 
of the fourth group excepting the Kshattriya of whom nearly a fourth and the 
Mudali of whom nearly three quarters of the total number are in the Cities. Of 
the four castes of the fifth group the Darzi caste has about a third of its. 
numbers in the cities; the others are mainly rural. Of the castes in the last group 
more than a third of the Komati caste is in the Civil and Military Station, the 
others are mainly rural. It may be observed that the occupation of the castes of 
which an appreciable part is in the cities will be found to be of an urban character. 

9. A M ord may ho said of the distribution of the castes over the several 

districts. Beda and Neygi are found in small numbers and Besta and Uppara 

very largely in Mysore District. Ganiga and Kumbara are found in small numbers 
in Chitaldrug District. Golla is found largely in Kolar, Tumkur and Chitaldrug 
Districts, Madiga largely in Kolar, Tumkur and Bangalore Districts, Holeya in 
comparatively small numbers in Shimoga and Chitaldrug Districts and Jogi largely 
in Bangalore and Kolar Districts. The Lingayat is found in comparatively small 
numbers in Kolar District. There are nearly no Kunchitigas returned from this 
District. Lambani and Nagarta have been returned mainly from Shimoga 

District. Mahrattas are found largely in Bangalore and Shimoga Districts. 

Nayindas are found largely in Bangalore, Kolar and iVIysore Districts and Tigala 
mainly in Banplore, Kolar and Tumkur Districts. Satanis are found only in 
small numbers in Chitaldrug and Kadur, and Vaisyas are proportionately few in 
Mysore District. The Vodda is found largely in Bangalore, Shimoga, Kolar and 
Chitaldrug. The other castes are fairly evenly distributed over the State. 

10. The following features of the caste composition of the several cities 
and districts may be of interest to the general reader. In Bangalore and My. sore 
Cities the population of the Brahman caste is larger than that of any other 
Hindu caste. In the Kolar Gold Fields the Holeya population is a very large part 
of the total. In the Civil and Militai’v Station, Bangalore, also it is larger than 
that of any other caste. 

The populations of the districts are largely composed as below. The castes 
are mentioned in order of numerical strength : — 


Bangalore District. 
Kolar do 

Tumkur do 

Mysore do 

Chitaldrug do 

Hassan do 

Kadur do 

Shimoga do 


Vakkaliga, Holeya, Madiga. 

\ akkaliga, Holeya, Beda and Madiga. 

\akkaliga, Lingayat, Madiga, Beda, Golla, Kuruba. 

\ akkaliga, Holeya, Lingayat. Kuruba, Besta, and Uppara. 
Lingayat, Beda mainly and the Golla and Vakkaliga in somewhat 
smaller proportions. 

Vakkaliga, Holeya, Lingayat. 

Lingayat, and Holeya mainly and Vakkaliga in smaller proportion. 
Lingayat very much over any other single caste. 


11. Of the 340 thousand Musalmans in the State more than a half are 
Sheikhs, less than a fifth are Saiyids, about a seventh are Pathans : Pinjaris, Mughala 
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und Labbais counl eacli less than ten thousand and all other groups about 27 
ihousand. The proportions are similar to those of the last Census. 

12. Of the total Christian population of a little over 71 thousand, nearly 
6.90(' are persons of European and Allied Kaces, a little les.-. than 0, 800 are Anglo- 
Indians and 57‘5 thousand are Indian Christians. In 1911 the total Christian 
population was about sixty thousand and of this 7,400 were returned as Europeans 
or of Allied Races, 5,800 as Anglo-Indians and over 46 thousand as Indian Christians. 
Of European and Allied Races therefore there are about 600 persons less than in 
1911. It is interesting to note that while the number returned as of European 
and Allied Races is about 6,900. the number of persons in Table XI returned as born 
in Europe, America, Africa and Australasia is about 4,g00. That is there are 
nearly 2,700 born most probably in India and returned as of European and Allied 
Races. As a sepai'ate head has been provided for Anglo-Indi.ans, this figure, if 
correct, should represent mostly the uambers of European families settled in the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. There is no other place where an}" large 
number of such persons can have settled. The increase in the Indian Christian 
population has been discussed in the Chapter on Religion. 

13. Nothing has been said about caste origins, functions, caste govern- 
ment and allied subjects in this Chapter as a fairly detailed study in this head was 
made in the Report for the 1911 Census for the State. The reader interested in 
the subject is referred to the Chapter on Caste (Chapter XI) in that Report. 


Christian 

races. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I.— Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 


Group and caste 

■Strength 

(OOO's 

: Proportion 
iper mille of 

1 

1 Group .ind caste 

j 

1 

1 Strength 

1 (OOO's 

Proportion 
per milie of 


omitted) 

1 Population 

omitted) 

, Population 

1 

2 

: 3 

1 1 

2 

i 3 

1 Agricultural cultivators (in- 


i 

1 

11 Weavers, carders and dyers 

I 501 

84 

eluding growers of special 


1 

products) 

1,382 

231 

I'evanga 

1 38 


Kuuchutiga 

13 


Kuruba 

; 400 

63 


Tigala 

71 




Vakkaiiga 

1,295 


12 Tailors 

1 16 

3 

2 Labourers 

650 

109 

Darzi 

i 15 


Holeya (also village watchmen) 

650 

i 




3 Forest and bin tribes 

76 

13 

13 Carpenters (masons, black- 
smiths, gold & silver-smiths 



Koracha 

10 


and brass and copper-smiths) 

132 

22 

Lambani 

1 Other Animists 

53 

13 

I 

Panchala 

f 

1 132 


4 Graziers and dainmien 

156 

26 

14 Potters 

44 

7 

GoUa 

156 


Kumbara ... . . 

44 


S Fishermen, boatmen and 



15 Oil pressers 

! 42 

7 

palki bearers 

158 

i 26 

Ganiga 

' 42 


Bests 

158 


16 Toddy drawers and distillers 

89 

15 

6 Hunters and fowlers 

271 

45 

Idiga . . 

89 


Beds 

271 


17 Leather workers ... 

281 

47 

j 7 Priests and temple servants 

238 

40 

Madiga 

281 


Brahman 

216 





Satani 

22 


18 Basket workers and mat- 



8 Traders and pedlars 

216 

86 

makers 


1 

Banajiga 

Komati 

135 

a 


Meda 

7 


Mudali 

Nagarta 

Vaisya 

22 

18 

33 


19 Earth salt, etc., workers and 
Quarriers 

261 

44 

9 Barbers 

42 

7 

Uppara 

Vodda 

109 

152 


Nayinda 

42 


20 Military 

88 

15 

10 Washermen 

100 

17 

Kshattriya 

35 


Agasa ... 1 

'* i 

100 

1 

! 

i| 

Mahratta 

53 



Note. I. The figures for Aniraist castes returned as Hindus have been included in Group 3. 

II. (i) Religions other than Hindu except Animist (which comes under traditional occupation " Forest and hill 
tnbes have been omitted. 

(..) In Hindu Religion the following castes have been omitted since they have no traditional occupation. 

(1) Jogi. ^ 

(2) Lingayat. 
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II- — Variation in caste, tribe, etc., since 1871. 


Caste, tribe or race 

j Persons (OOO's omitted) 

1921 1 
1 

1911 1 

! 1 

1901 j 1891 1 18S1 ; 1871 
; 1 1 

1 

2 i 3 

1 

4 j o ; 6 ; 7 


Percentaj^e of vanation increase (-r) 
decreasL [ — ) 


1911-1921 


1901-11 1891-1901 j 1881-1891 1871-81 

, I 

0 f 10 11 12 


Percen- 
' tage of 
net vari- 
ation 
1871-1921 


13 


i HINDI' 

i 


1 





1 Agasa 

100 

i 98 

92 

86 

70 

1 87 

2 Banajiga 

135 

; 133 

1.33 

115 

94 

; 122 

j 3 Beda 

271 

! 268 

245 

217 

171 ! 2K-2 

j -1 Besta 

158 

1 157 

153 

luO 

129 

' 1.34 

1 5 Brahman 

; 216 

! 195 , 

190 

lb4 

163 

174 

6 I)arzi 

[ 15 

i 12 ' 

11 

11 

6 

10 

7 Ganiga 

42 

40 ' 

41 

36 

•29 


8 Golla 

156 

151 ' 

143 

12.4 

103 

: 160 

9 Holey a 

* 6-50 I 613 

596 

5-20 

447 

iNot avail- 

10 Idiga 


1 





89 

1 : 

4: 

40 

21 

1 81 

11 Jogi 

13 

i 13 ■ 

13 

9 

6 

Not avail- 

12 Kbtiattriva .. 






able 

35 

' 38 

25 

22 

13 


13 Kumhara 

44 

! 42 ; 

44 

n 

31 


14 Kiiruba 

409 

1 403 ' 

378 

347 

292 

371 

15 Lingayat 

' 715 

1 730 

671 

483 

470 

418 

16 Madiga 

281 

1 308 ' 

•280 

240 

241 

Not avail- 








17 -Mahratta . . 

53 

46 : 

53 

41 

41 

r»o 

18 Mudali 

22 

' 18 

12 


10 

9 

19 Nagartha 

18 

8 

y 

23 . 

8 

9 

j 20 Nayiuda 

42 

39 

39 

37 1 

:30 

40 

.^jlNeyg. 

iDtvanga 

63 

'38 

j- 97 ! 

97 

87 

77 

96 

22 Panchala 

132 

128 1 

1-20 

114 

99 

104 

23 Sataiii 

2-2 

23 1 

22 

20 

17 

Not avail- 

24 Tigala 


i 




able 

74 

69 

65 


44 

55 

25 1 pp.iiM 

109 

108 1 

106 

89 

85 

92 

2 g ' Vakkaliga 

1 Kunchitiga ... 

1,295 

13 

j. 1,331 i 

1,287 

1,31!2 

1,060 

1,310 


38 

3 

} 36 i 

33 

29 

26 

28 

38 Vodda 

152 

1.3 1 

135 

107 

76 

116 

MUSALMAN 


! 





29 Patliau 

47 

45 : 

41 

39 , 

Not 

Not .ivail- 





1 

avail- 

able 

30 Sai>id 




! 

able 


60 

58 i 

i 

42 

39 i 

Do 

Do ( 

31 Shoikli 

184 

176 1 

179 j 

155 ; 

179 


C HRISTIAN. 







32 Indian 


j 

40 ‘ 

‘2s ; 

21 


Christian 


1 




-TAIN. 


1 

1 




33 Digainbara . . 

14 

10 

12 , 

{ 

5 1 


j 

AJilMIST. 



1 

1 

1 



g^jjKorach.i 

10 

21 

10 ^ 

11 ! 



1 Korarna . . 

5 

6 

15 1 

11 1 


35 Lambaiii . . 

53 

51 

46 ! 

39 ] 

i 

1 

31 

Not avail- 




1 


able 


+2-2 

3-6-.3 

-i-7’3 

+22-5 

—19-6 

1 

' +14-8 

-3-1-4 

3-0-3 

-t-15'5 

+221 

, —23-0 

i +10 5 

-rlO 

3-9:6 

+1‘2 6 

+26 8 

—34-7 

' +3-4 

-t-0 6 

-i"2*3 

« +53-5 

-22 8 

—.3-6 1 +17-6 1 

-t-10 8 

~2-4 

, -^-3'o 

+12-8 

, -6-5 1 -t-23-9 j 

-829-9 

1 -f4’0 i -f*4‘3 

+78-0 

' —37-3 

^ +57-1 1 

-3-3-7 

-0-7 

1 +13-8 

+21-6 

—160 

1 +19-6 ! 

-(-3-4 

3-5*3 

' +11-1 

+25-7 

; - 35-9 

: -2-5 

-P61 

+2-9 

+14-5 

+16-3 

1 


4-1291 

—19-6 

1 +20 8 

+88-7 

1 —73-8 

1 +10-0 

-2 7 

+0 0 

+36'8 

+61-5 



-7-2 

+49-1 

+ 16-7 

+64-5 

—75-9 

— :36-l 

-f5-9 

—40 

^6-7 

+30-5 

1 —9 5 

+28 1 

-0-9 

+6-8 

1-8 9 

+1S-8 

1 —21-4 

+7-6 

-20 

+8-7 

+:3S'9 

+2-7 

812-5 

+71-0 

-8-7 

+10 2 

+16-7 

— 0-7 



-f 15 5 

—140 

+201 

+7-8 

1 


•3-25-1 

+52'2 

+116-2 

—45-6 

-fii-3 

+’i49-l 

-f 1-28-9 

— 16 5 

—59-4 

+189-1 

a.- 
— 8 o 

+10,-2 

-3-7-5 

+0-8 

+ 4-8 

+22 8 

-23-4 

+6-9 1 

-3-5-4 

-0-6 

+11-5 

+13-3 

—19-6 

+ 6-5 

-i-3'2 

+2-0 

+10-4 

+14-8 

—4-6 

+27-2 

—4-9 

+2-9 

+12-0 

+18-5 



1-7-0 

+6-8 

+14-3 

-828-1 

—19-6 

+34-6 

-l-O'l 

-rl-8 

+19-2 

+ 5-4 

—6-1 

+18-0 

-1-8 

+.3-1 

-i 0 

-,8‘26*6 

-19-1 

—0-3 

+13 7 

+11-1 

+ 12-5 

+11-8 

—8-3 

+45-7 

-i-6-8 

+5-8 

+-25'6 

+41-4 

—34-5 

+31-5 

-M-6 

+8-6 

+6"7 



1 

-f-l-O 

-T-3t>-8 

+9-8 



1 

1 

-Pl-d 

—1-2 

+15'2 

— 1.4-5 


j 

i 

1 

4-2 10 

+ 17-6 

+ 41-5 

+.a-i 


j 

i 

3-49-1 

-17-6 

+llt-0 ; 



1 

1 

1 

—45-1 

3-11-4 

-1-0 j 

-f 306*5 

—67 

—59 5 

3-41 

+12-3 

+16-5 j 

-{-24'5 




\oTf: — The hgures for Nejgi and Devauga, Vakkaliga and Kunchitiga and Komati and Vaisya have been added together for the 
present Census to compare with the figures for Neygi, Vakkaliga and Komati, respectively of the previous censnees. Koraoha 
and Korarna being allied castes, the figure.s for these are added togethtr for purposes of comparibion with similar figures 
since 1871. 

The figure^ for Animist castes returned as Hindus in this Census have bi-cii added to the tigures for the castes as given in 
this table. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

4 

SECTION L—GENEliAL. 

1. The occupational statistics are embodied in Imperial Tables XVII, XVIII, 
XXI and XXII. The nature of the information contained in these is briefly 
described below : — 

(i) Table XVII. (Showing the means of livelihood of every person in the State). In this 
the occupations have been arranged in 4 classes, 12 sub-classes, .56 orders and 191 groups. The table 
deals exhaustively with the whole population of the State, an actual worker being classified accord- 
ing to his principal occupation and a dependant by the principal occupation of the actual worker sup- 
porting him. Thus the same person is not counted twice for purposes of grouping and the popula- 
tion is distributed into 191 groups. 

(ii) Table XVIII. This which shows the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists (actual 
workers only) is divided into three parts — 

(a) Kent receivers, 

(b) Rent payers, and 

(c) Agricultural employees, 

this last term including persons falling under the following three groups of Table XVII ; — 

(cl) Group No. 3. -Agents, manai,ers of landed estates, etc. 

(c2) Group Xo. 4. Farm servants. 

(c3) Group No. 5. Field labourers. 

In each part of this table figures are given separately for some of the most numerous subsidiary 
occupations followed. 

(iii) Table XXL (Occupation by caste, etc.) F’or presentation in this table selection has 
been made of the cartes, tribes, etc., which in the Census of 1911 returned more than one per mille of 
the population. 

(iii) Table XXII. This gives the particulars of statistics relating to industrial establishments 
in the State emploting not less than ten persons on the date of census : family or cottage industries 
where work is done h\ members of a family and the profits are shared i.n it being excluded. Thd 
table is divided into seven parts. 

Part I. Provincial summary. 

,, II. Distribution of industiies by districts. 

,, III. Classification of establishments according to the class of owners and managers. 

IV. Caste and biithplace of skilled workmen in selected industries. 

V. Ca^te nnd birthplace of unskilled labourers in selected industries. 

,, VI. Details of power used in industries. 

VII. Details of looms used in textile industries. 

(N.B. — liable XIX iJwiriny certain mixed occupation^! and Table XX dioirniq occupation by 
relujion being optional h<n:e not been compiled for the State). 

In addition to the above, two sets of Subsidiary Tables, one of nine tables 
exhibiting in a condensed form the salient features of Tables XVII, XVIII and XXI 
and of certain departmental returns and another set of eight tables similarly pre- 
senting tile principal features of Table XXII an' appended to this Chapter. Their 
headings are sliown below : — 

Occupational — 

I. Genera! di.,tiibution of the population by occupation. 

II. Distribution by occupation in the two natural divisions. 

ill. Di'tribution of tiio agricultural, industrial, commercial and professional population in 
natural divisions and districts. 

IV. (Jeeupations combined witn a.cricult :re (where -igriculture is the subsidiary occupation.) 

V. Occui'atioiis comiiined with agriculture (where agriculture is the principal occupation.) 

VI. Occupations of fcm.Ucs by sub-classes and selected orders and groups. 

VII. Selected occupations and a comparative view. 

VUI. (Jccuii.rtions of selected castes. 

IX. Sp'.cial table showing the number of employees in the Railway, Irriyatiuu, Post Office and 
Telegraph Iiepartinents. 
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Occurdii 


' Prii.cij aI 


Industria' — 

I. Distribution of industrie*! and persons employed. 

II. Particulars of establishments eniploving 20 or more persons. 

III. Organization of establishments. 

tv. Place of origin of skilled workmen in selected industries. 

\ . Place of origin of unskilled labourers in selected industries. 

\ I. Distribution of cert lin races in certain industrial establishments. 

^ II. Proportional ibstrilution ot adult women and oi children of eac-li sex in different indus- 
tries. 

VIII. Di-^tnbunon of power. 

2. Tile systeir. of eniiiueriition was tlie sauiti as in 1911 and three columns 

were provided in the schedule for recording 

aaiau t lic occiipa tiuus of ii uersou as shown in 

wolkt-r's nc iji -tic'i. or d.-cu' i t tllO llJil 1 

--vs the headings show, columns 9 and 

.cg.ii s.-ispiiarv 10 were intended for the entry of iJi'i/icipal 

- and .mb.-iidiavii occupations oi actual work- 

3 10 11 ers, eolinnn 11 tor showing the principal 

' occupation of actual workers supporting 

the dependants. 

3. The following instructions were issued: — 


Fei 

nc iji.tio: 
■Oi I'.Ol 1 


• i V. -.rkyr 


System of 
enumera- 
tion and 
nature of 
informa- 
tion col- 
lected. 


" Columns 9 and 10 relate to '■ actual workers,” i.c.. the per.sons male and female 
who do work and earn an indt'pendenl livelihood, or who though living with others 
and not doing manual work derive independent income from private property such 
as pension, house rent, etc. The columns should ti-.erefoiv he leit blank in the case 
of ■■ dependants,’' or those wiio have no independent income but are dependent upon 
some '■ actual workers" tor their subsi.stence or nioe.us of livelihood. Column II 
relates to ■■ dependant.^’’ and should tlunvlure h“ ieh.' blank in the cas^-- of " actual 
workers” or persons of independent means already di'-posed oi in eoimims 9 and 1 >. 
If a person be temporai'ily out of employment eater rlie last or ordinary occupation. 


Instruc- 
tions to 
enumera- 
tors. 

(<■'1 Scope 
and corre- 
lation of 
tl’‘= entries. 


" You should therefore first of all deiermine by. suitable enquiry whether the per- (h) Dreli- 
son whose particulars }'ou arc entering has or iias not an “independent income. ” niimny 
If the answer is in the allirmative, he or she sliould he treated as an “ actual paint lo be 
.worker ” and the principal source of that income entered in column 9, the sub-i- 
diary source, if any, being entered in column 10. If the answer is in the negative, 
he or she should be treated as a “dependant,” and the principal source of income 
of the person on whom he or she depends for Ins or her subsistence, should he 
entered in column 11. Thus, women and children who actually do work and earn 
independent wages such as the wives and children ot the labouring classes, those 
who sell firewood, butter-milk, cow-dnng cakes, grass, etc., or those who engage them- 
selves as domestic or Cxovernment servants for nionthlv wages or tho.-,e who are in 
receipt of independent incomes from propertie.s which they possess in their own 
right should be treated as “actual workers” (although in the last named case, they 
• may not be doing any manual work , and their occnp.ations entered in columns 9 
and 10. But if a person is not in receipt of independent income, he or she should 
be treated as a dependant, altiiough he or slio may be engaged in manual labour. 

Examples of this are the cases of the women and children of agiicnlturists 
who actually work at home, 'cooking, etc.,; or in the field, taking an active part in 
the pursuits of the head of the family, but who should nevertheless be treated as 
“dependants” because they are not in receipt of any independent income. The 
case of a person who not only does not work, but also is not in receipt of an inde- 
pendent income is quite clear and calls for no remarks. 

“ If a person who has more than one occupation or means of livelihood expresses (c) Distinc- 
a doubt as to what he should consider as his principal occupation, he should be tion 
asked which of his occupations he relies upon most for his livelihood or considers to between 
be the most indispensable and that should be regarded as his principal occupation 
and entered in column 9. The rest should be regarded as subsidiary occupations ; gidjary 
and of these again that on which he relies the most, should be entered in column oecupa- 
10. It is not necessary to enter more than one subsidiary occupation. tions. 
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(d) How to 
describe 
the occu- 
pations in 
the sche- 
dule. 


Accaracy 
and limi- 
tations of 
the en- 
tries. 


(1) In filling np columns 9 — 11, you should describe the occupations in 

detail. 

“ (2) Do not use vague terms such as service, gocernment service, shop- 
keeping, trade, and so forth ; hut state the exact service, the goods sold in the shop, 
the class of articles the person is trading in, the cla'<> ot writing or labour and so 
forth. A seller who makes the articles he sells should be entered as maker and 
seller of them. 

■■ ; d E.rainiles of detail of private service. — In the ca.-,e of private employees- 
domestic servants and the like, the kind of service rendered should be stated in 
detail, e.fj.. lawyer's clerk, rice merchant's cook, doctor's syce. 

" (4) Service of Governnieut., etc. — When a person i> in the service of a public- 
body. enter the name of that body before the service ; thus railway guard, muni- 
cipal sweeper, etc. In the case of persou^ in IMc sore (rovernment or other public- 
services the exact name of the appointment and the office in wfiich employed 
should be given. 

(.b) Fe>isiorc7s, e/c.— Pensioners must be shown as civil or military as the 
case may be. Persons who live on the rent of lands or buildings in towns and 
cities should be described as such. 

‘ (6) Agriculture. — In the case ot agriculture, persons should be entered as - 

[ai Non-cultivating laud-holders i 

• corresponding to rent vec-eiveis. 

(b) Non-cultivating tenants ' 

(c) Cultivating iand-holdcr-; ) 

■ coiresponding to rent payers. 

((/) Cultivating tenants I 

(e) Field labourers. — Those regularly enaployed, being distinguished from those who 
work Ity the day or by the job. Gardeners and growers of special products such as 
c-ofi'ee, cardamom, pepper, betel, etc., should he shown separately as such. 

“ (7) Labourers i)i values. — In the case of labourers, who are not agricultural 
labourers they should be entered as earthworkers, labourers in mines, stating the 
substance mined, such as stone, mica, gold, etc-., and operatives in mills, workshops, 
or factories, specifying the kind of mill or factory, such as cotton nulls, rice mills, 
lac factory or presses, etc. 

(8) Members of jomt family.— In the case otone ormore members ot a joint 
family who have got independent incomes, they should all be regarded as actual 
workers and their principal and subsidiary occupations should be entered in columns 
9 and 10. They are not to be shown as dependants. 

“ (9) Domestic aud other servants. — Servants are not to be shown as dependent 
on the occupation of their master, but treated as actual workers, the actual service 
performed being entt'red in columns 9 and 10." 

4. In spite of the clear instructions issued and of the trouble taken to train 
the enumerators, the entries in a large number of cases left luuch to be desired as 
regards accuracy and clearness. The imperfections are in part due to the system 
under which a voluntary and temporary agency is employed on a difficult work . 
and may be expected to diminish with the progre.ss of education among the people: 
further, sub-class XI (insufficiently described occupations) has been expressly 
devised to meet this class of cases. Every endeavour was made to rectify the 
mistakes in entries during tabulation, but the scope for such rectification was rather 
limited as most of the slips were copied out in the census charges and not at the 
Central Abstraction Office. Apart from the above defects, the returns of occupa- 
tions are affected b\- the facts that only one subsidiary occupation of an actual 
worker is recorded aud that the Census is taken on a date when certain occupations 
— -like agricultural field labour — are at a low ebb. The latter fact is especiall}' 
important in the Maliiad, where there is a large floating population of labourers from 
South Canara and from which these labourers sometimes return to then- homes 
before the date of final census. 
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6. The scheme of occupations adopted at this Census is, with a few modifi- The 
cations in sub-classes, orders and groups, the same as the one followed at the scheme of 
Census of 1911. There are four classes and twelve sub-classes in the scheme they 
being arranged as follows : — ' " «ons- 

A. — (Production ot r.iw materials) — 

i. Afiriculture (exploitation of animals and vegetation), 

ii. Exploitation of minerals. 

Preparation and supply of material substances (or transformation and employment of raw 
materials) — 

iii. Industry. 

iv. Transport. 

V. Trade. 

C. — Public administration and liberal arts — 

vi. Public force. 

vii. PublicSadministration. 

viii. Professions and liberal arts. 

D. — Miscellaneous — 

ix. Persons living on their income. 

X. Domestic service 

xi. Insufficiently described occupations. 

xii. Unproductive. 

In the Censussof 1911 sub-class IX formed part of class C, while it has beeu 
brought under class D at this Census. 

The classified scheme of occupations is appended to this Chapter. The ex 
planation of M. Bertillou (on whose scheme the above is based) regarding the 
rationale of the scheme is given in Chapter XII of Part I of the Census Report of 
1911. ^ 

G. The English index of occupations issued by the Census Commissioner Abstrac 

and a Kannada index of occupations prepared in the Central Abstraction Office 

were referred to during the processes of sorting and tabulation. tabula- 

° ^ tion. 

SECTION lI.—PEELIMINAliY SURVEY UNDER CERTAIN Hi^ADS. 

7. Before proceeding to review the occupational statistics by orders and 
groups, it is desirable to take a general survey of the statistics by sub-classes, then 
under the two main heads ^a) urban, (bi rural and again under two other main heads 
(c) actual workers, (d) dependants. (Certain occupations like those in cottou mills, 
oil-mills and other large industrial concerns, occupations like public force and 
public administration are esbentially urban while those like agriculture, cottage 
industries and handicrafts and trade in articles of ordinary home consumption are 
essentially rural. 


16 * 
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Distribu- 
tion of the 
popala- 
tion by oc- 
cnpations. 


8. The distribution of the entire population of the State by classes, sub- 
classes and orders is exhibited in Subsidiary Table I (occupational); and the 
following diagram exhibits graphically the distribution by sub-classes. 

( %08 -- 

* ; 



i 


I 

I 


I 

I 



From Subsidiary Table 1 and iho illustrative diagram, it will be seen that 
by fai* the \ast majoiit^ of the population ul the State (about 80 per cent) come 
under sub-class I. i.e., " exploitation of animals ami cef/etatiun " and are engafred 
in pasture and agiicultuie and fitshing and bunting, the predominance of agricul- 
tural pursuits being emphasised by the fact that cultication ('ordinary and special), 
corresponding to groups 1 to 7 of the occupation scheme, supports TO'! per cent of 
the total population, ^ext in oidei of niiineiical strength conic those en^a^^ed in sub- 
class III, itidnstx If (7 28 pei cent) and in sub-class ^ tvads (4*38 percent). In the 
former sub-class (imhistrii) arc included the textile industries (1*65 per cent) and 
the industries of dress and the toilet (1*.57 per cent). In the latter sub-class {trade) 
is included trade in food-stuffs (o-28 per cent). On distributing the population into 
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the four classes of the occupation scheme, the reader will observe that 80'66 per 
cent of the total population are employed in the production of raw materials, 12'35 
per cent in the preparation and supplv of material substances, 4‘35 per cent in pub- 
lic administration and liberal arts, and the rornaining' •2'b4 per cent in other mis- 
cellaneous occupations. 

4. The question naturally arisen as to how this distribution compares with 
that of 1911 ; and, iti aking this comparison. Subsidiary Table YIl (occupational) 
will be found useful. It will be seen therefrom that there have been decreases 
under sub-classes II (exploitation of minerals), III (industry). YI i public force), 
YII public administration), IX (persons living on their income), XI (insuffici- 
ently described occupations ' and XII (unproductive) while there have been increases 
under the other sub-classes. The decreases under sub-classes II (exploitation of min- 
erals) and III (industry; which are matters for serious concern from an economic 
point of view will be analysed and explained later on in Section III of this Chapter. 
The decline under sub-class XII (unproductive) is not, on the other hand, a 
matter for regret. 

10. To understand the essential differences between the city and rural occu- 
pations, reference must be made to Subsidiary Table III (occupational) and its 
illustrative diagram given on the opposite page. 

It must be premised that “ agriculture " includes occupation groups 1 to 7, 
that '■ commerce ’’ as used in Subsidiary Table III includes transport and trade 
(sub-classes lY and Y), that ‘‘industry” (sub-class III) is combined with “exploitation 
of minerals ” (sub-class II) and that “ other occupations ” include “ public force ” 
.and “public administration”. These points being borne in mind it will be observed 
that “industry.” “commerce,’' “other occupations” and “professions” support the 
vast majority "of the people in the three cities of Bangalore, Mysore, and the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, while “ industry” and ‘‘other occupations” preponder- 
ate in the Kolar Gold Fields. In the eight districts exclusive of the above four 
cities, “agriculture” will be found to predominate with much smaller percentages 
under “ industry,” “ commerce” and “ other occupations ” the smallest percentage 
being under the “ professions ”. The reader can, if he desires oasilv carry on for 
himself the comparative analysis of the figures under the five special groups in the 
eight districts and draw appropriate inferences therefrom. 

11. As observed in the Census Report of 1911, agriculture prevails most in the 
districts and least in the cities while “industry ” “ commerce”, “ public force ”, 
•“ public administration " and “ domestic service ” predominate in cities. Of all 
the four cities, the Civil and Military Station. Bangalore, supports the largest 
numbers under “ public force ” (sub-class \ 1). 

12. In para 246 of the Mysore Census Report of 1911 a description of the 
economic conditions in an average village in Mysore State was given. That de- 
scription holds good in the main; but the following extract from pages 139-144 of 
Sir W. Holderness’s “ Peoples and Problems of India ” will perhaps bring out 
certain aspects of rural life from a comparative point of view and is also appli- 
cable more or less to the structure of village life in Mysore. 


Compari- 
son with 
the Gensos 
of 1911. 


City and 
rural oe- 
cupat ions. 


Compari- 
son be- 
tween city 
and rural 
occupa- 
tions. 

Structure 
of rural 
life in My- 
sore. 


The total population of India, including that of the protected Native States, is three hundred 
and fifteen millions. Three-fourths of this vast population is supported by agriculture. The area 
under cultivation is not accurately known, as the returns from the Native States are incomplete. But 
we shall not be far wrong if we assume that there is less than one acre of cultivated land per head of 
total population, and not more than one acre and a quarter per head for the portion of the population 
which is directly supported by agriculture. One more fact must be mentioned to bring out the full 
significance of these figures. Not only does the land of India provide food for this great population, 
for with the exception of some sugar no food is imported from other countries, but a very considerable 
portion of it is set apart for growing produce which is exported. India supplies the whole world with 
jute. Its cotton crop is the second largest in the world. It sends abroad very large quantities 
of rice, wheat and oil-seeds. In fact, it pays its bill for imports of merchandise and treasure, and dis- 
charges its other international debts, mainly by the sale of agricultural produce. Subtracting the 
land thus utilised for supplying foreign markets from the total area under cultivation, we shall find 
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that what is left over does not represent more than two-rhirds of an acre per head of the total Indian 
population. India, therefore, feeds and to some extent clothes its population from what two-thirds of 
an acre per head can produce. There is probably no country in the world where the land is required 
to do so much. That it manages to discharge the heavy task put upon it is due to three thing.s. Fir-tly, 
the great fertility of large tracts where either the rainfall is abundant or irrigation is provided ; 
secondly, the unremitting labour and skill of the Tiuli.ui cultivator; and thirdly, great economy in the 
consumption of food. 

It may also be inferred that the avemge income oi the peasant cultivators is very small. The net 
profit obtainable from an acre oi l.iml seems to us altogr-ther inadequate for one person's support and 
our conclusion would be the same if we take a family of five, nimelv, two adults and three children, 
and a holding of five acres a-- the unit. But according to liiilnu ide,i> and a traditional standrad of 
very thrifty and trugal living, five acres of goo-l iriig.a-J l.-ind vail -uuport such a family 
comfortably. The peasant has no Lihour hill, as he md ms t'amls v.oik the holding. He pays no 
rent tor his cottage oi sun-tiritd 1 , ricks an.l thatch, wliicii he i.im-i.ai hud U, and wiiich lie from rime 
to time reiiuilds or repairs. He pays no rates oi tixe^. It iie owi;^ las land he will liave to i)ay land 
revenue to the State; and this repfe^ents a 'no ierate tithe or a'o.jut a r..edt'' or le>s of the jiroduce. 
If he is a tenant farmer, the rent v.ali be at leas*^ d.iii'ole tin a.noutir o{ rhe i ind-t.ix. Of his other 
cash outgoings the co^.t and l-edt of .1 voks ot oxen will prof, .ably h - rlio large.sr it. 'in. The death of a 
bullock as may he imagined, is a great caiamuy. tiying severely his resonreos 01 even necessitating 
resort to the money-lemler. But a five-acre hoUir.g 01 good laml, .'.o-li woikt'l will yield enough to 
satisfy all these demands, provide simple 10. d for the lai.dly. a. id a mod.ieuin o‘ --iJiire cash for clothes 
and other household expense.s. If he is in debt to the gmin-dr- ihr r.f iiann, ho may be hard put to 
make both end.s meet. But if he is c!e -r of debt as not mfi- quo' tlv h.appens, iie will probably 
accumulate rupees, which lie will either bury as a hoard or convert into ;ew._'ller> . 

But dll the land in India is not g'jod andt irrigated, and eveiy iio.isaut's lioldiug i- not a five-acre 
nlot. Some peasants hold considerably more than five acre^ . coiisequei lly others hold less. And 
when we get down to the man who holds less than rive acre-, of ieml and that of poor quality, 
then there is want and a haid stiuggl-i for existeace. That .mar. .uul liis househ.old ur,'" poor oven in 
the Indian sense ot the term. 

Below the pieasiut class there is a I-rg" cl.i’S of h-i'da?". fod-:. w.io also find support trom the 
land by workir.g tor the wdl-to-do cultivatiors ;n letiiin lOi- a d uiv or moiithiv wage. They lorin a 
well-recognised pan of the vihage coiiimuiuty, and poor aa-l poorlv loiuuncr.ited a.s thev no doubt are, 
it is the traditional duty as well tin interest of t i',' la’iil-iolding ala-s to see tlioin through bad 
times. There are also other residents of til-' viila-g-.- vhu .lo '1 >t act, idly cultivate land, but yet are 
indirectly supported from it. Such are tiie vd.r the village f'lacksniith and c irpenter who make 

ploughs i.nd otlier agricuit iral inq.i^mencs, tiie b irbev. the cobhlei'or lealiier- worker, the washerman, the 
watchman. All these receive diolos of fixe'.i amouiit-- ue'iii the guMU lie.tp at harvest time, and other 
dues and perquisites, ilircughout tho ye.j,i’ -a stream -..1 ch.iiitv flows uiice isingly from all the house- 
holds in proportion to tiieir -evci'.il mean-. Tn.-- lui'i-teiit u; lu- benevolence of dl grades of society is 
one of the most heautdul traits ul Indi.-r. Ihe [i not contieod t<r the comitivside, tiiough it finds 
its best e.xpres.'ioii there where ‘=-ach vill.ige lias it- own infiim anti aged poor, its own destitute 
orphans, its own beggars and even its own ‘ work-shy ' impostors. In the West the poor-hisv and 
the state have Iti’gely taken over charity ol tin- kin-.l. In Ci.e Hast it is still a religious duty, and 
along with tiie streiigtli and .-anctity ol tlie ties 01 tauuly anil caste it make.- a [joDi'-law uniieces.sary. 
In no respect does India differ more iiroloun-lly from Hnglaiid than in this, o-ive in times of drought 
ai.d scarcity theie is no public s\ stein ol poor relief. 

No one would preteii -1 th-it tbi- Iii'ii.in village life is ide d, or unaccompanied by much that is 
distressing to the huii.ane mind to contemplate. 'L’he wastage of life, espeei.iily child 'and infant life, 
is great. Dis-'as 'S 'vliich in Isngl ind have given way holore - initary and medical science, improved 
dwellings and better habits of life, stalk abioail. Plague the mysterious and loathsome diseu se which 
the English people knew in the fouite^nth century as the Black Death, has, in India, in fourteen 
years carried oft sew-n million jicofiie, or more than the whole population of " greater ” London. 
Cholera, siuall-pox, m l.irial fevers are eiulcniic in the country, and collectively destroy lives by the 
million. The 'preventable mortdity" is 111 one seuso great, hut it is not" preventable ” hy any 
ordinary means witliin the poaer of the State, ijitropean piincipjlos 01 medicine are represented by 
the public hospitals and dispensarie- '.iiiicn .tie dotted over the country and which relieve an amount 
of sickness and suliei-iiig. But the greit inaionty of Indian people die without medical aid. That 
population continues to increase is a sign tiiat the forces of lile are stronger than those of destruction. 
But the lesigned pessimism and quiet melancholy which c.haracterise the religions and the mental 
outlook of the p loplo, and which seem to lirood over the lanilscape and infect the atniospliere, are 
not without a physical basis. 

Such in broad outline is th-e structure of 1 tiral life throughout India. It is the life led by nine- 
tenths of the population. 
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13. The marginal statement extracted from Subsidiary Table I (occupational) 

. . shows the percentage of actual 

ivicentd-e workers and dependants under 
each sub-class of the occupation 
scheme. The ratio of dependants 
to workers is greatest in sub-class 
I I exploitation of animals and 
vegetation) and least in sub-class 
X 'domestic service). 



Sui)-cla'''5 

— 





I. 

Kxpluitaliun of aiiiinais au<l vei'r-urion 

O', 

7- 

II. 

Exploitation of iiiuicral'. 

dJ 

G1 

III. 

Iiidusitrx 

AA 

d7 

IV. 

Traii'']iurt 


&2 

V. 

Trade 

:i4 

6r, 

VI 

Public force 

AA 

6.> 

VII. 

Public administration . . 

2'^ 

72 

VIII 

Professions and liberal arts 

AA 

67 

IX 

Per-olis hviujr oil their illCOUle 

31 

69 

x 

llollie-tic sfrVJCe 

5vS 

42 

XI. 

IiiSUiiicieutly dejicribed occupations 

P2 

jS 

XII. 

Unproductive 

i'A 

ol 

14. The marginal statement gives by 

sub 


Sub-class 

Xu mb- r ot 
females per lOOO 
male workers 

I. E.xploitatiou of animals and vegetation 

2.39 

II. Exploitation of uiiuerals 

.)0 

III. ludustn.* 

19-5 

IV. Transport 

M 

V. Trade 

166 

VI. Public force 

:3l 

yil. Public adimuistration 

•51 

/lil. Profession's and liberal arts 

IIS 

IX. Peivons living' on their income 

.12:? 

X. Domestic service 

351 

XI, Iii'.u&ciently described occupations 

429 

XII. Unproductive 

Ts9 


pounders and buskers, bakers, butter makers 
dealers in hay, grass and fodder, etc., midwives, etc. 


lasses the number of female workers 
per thousand male workers 
( r<V7e Subsidiary Table VI (occu- 
pational). It will be seen there- 
from that the number varies from 
31 in sub-class VI f public force) 
to 789 in sub-class XII (unpro- 
ductive!. From a further exami- 
nation of Subsidiary Table VI, it 
will be seen that female workers 
are employed largely as field 
labourers, cotton spinners, silk 
spinners, basket-makers, rice 
and sellers, book-binders, sweepers, 


SECTION III. HEVIEW OF THE STATISTICS BY PEINCIPAL 

ORDERS AND GROUPS. 

Id. We now proceed to review the occupation statistics by principal orders 
and groups. 

16 The population supported bv this sub-class which has two orders and eight- 
een groups has increased byf'Td per cent from WlltoWIL This increase however 
has been at the expense of the population supported by (sub-c ass III) and 

cannot be considered an unmixed good. The increase e.->peciall\ under gioups 4 
and d (farm servants and field labourers) has been iiearlv two fold and cannot be 
viewed with satisfaction as iiianv of them are. as obseixed in the chaptei on 
‘■Famine” in the Imperial tlazettcer, living on the margin ot subsistence. Thi. 
increase has however to be read with the decrease ot about Fl per cent under group 187 
dabourers unspecified), .\nother matter which must cause some concern the arge 
decrease in the population supported bv “raising of farm stock [ordei 1 (d) and 
groups il to 14J . I’roni the Season and Crop Keport tor l9i9--2o it will be seen that 
the total occupied area for the State is 7,861,1-20 acres giving about t^^ acres per 
‘•land-holder” [groups I (a and -Fa) of the ocmipation scheme] Jins land- 
holder lioweve? includes botli actual worker and dependant ; and hence it will be 
^een that the total number of holders land holdup) tor the State as given in the 
Season and Crop Ecport is less than one-third of the total number of and-holders 
returned by the population census. The average extenpl c/d0cnt.v7 area per head 
of the total population of the State is somewlp ipre than one acie thusveri ying 
approximately the cailculation made for all Indiain " Peoples and Problems ot India 
and reproduced elsewhere in this Chapter. 

IT. The population supported by this has declined by .TV per cent dnnn.i! the 
decade. The deb-eases have oceni-red chieHy under gold mines and earth sal . fne 
output of gold tends to diminisli year by year owing to the inoieasing depth ol the 

aurilerous reefs. to the consequent greater cost ol production and to othei dithcnl- 

ties in getting labour and essential supplies. 


Actual 
workers 
and depen- 
dants. 


Ratio of 
female to 
male 
workers. 


Sub-class 
1. (Exploi- 
tation of 
animals 
and vege- 
tation.! 


Sub-class 
IL (Exploi- 
tation of 
.minerals.) 


17 
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Sub-cl3ss 
III. (Indus- 
try.) 


Special 

industrial 

census 


Number of 
industrial 
establish- 
ments 


Distribu- 
tion by 
districts. 


Owner- 
ship of 
establish- 
ments. 

Power 
used in 
industries- 

Number of 

persons 

employed. 


Sub class 
IV (Trans- 
port). 


Sub-class 
V (Trade) 


Sub-class 
YI (Public 
force) 

Sub-class 
VII (Pub- 
lic admini- 
stration) . 


18. The population supported by this has declined by I’T per cent during the 
decade, the decreases being chieliy under textiles (c/rder ( j, hides and skins (order 
7 t, cheuiical products 'order 11 ■, food industrie.', i order Id), industries of dress and 
the toilet (order 1-3;, and the furniture indiwiries ! ordei' 11;; ptu' contra there have 
been increases under wood > order metals i order 9', and building industries 
'.order 13 -. The European war of 1914-18 and its after etlectsiniist hv held responsi- 
ble for the industrial and commercial depression |)revailing at the tiint of final 
census tliough there was an indiistrial boom in 

19. At this stage it will be appropriate to review the results ut the special in- 

dustrial census embodied in Imperial Table .\XIT. Tin- law ifiaiiiig tn it is contained 
in the Mysore Census Reguiation ot lOd *. Sections 4 M ■ 9 and lU. Tlii.-, census 

included all establisbmencs in which ten or more parsons wore employed on detinite 
remuneration whether power was Uoe-d or not ; and ^u it- scope was wiui r than 
that of the corresponding Census of 19] 1 when the minimum strength ot an est.ih- 
lishti:ent quahtying for inclusion in the census was hxed at dC. As in lull the 
Census did not include the cottage or family iiidustia where the work was carried 
on by the members of a family and the profits weiv shared among them. 

‘20. The total iiumhev oi industrial establishments ot all kinds thus ceususad 
is 5-33, the most numerous of these being coffee estates. 23b in number. Other im- 
portant industries are gold mining -3 , and textile and connected industries 053]. 
These industrial establishments have been divided into sixteen classes according 
to the nature of the industry pursued. For the classitication of industrial establish- 
ments rUh' Appendix II. 

21. The coftee })lantations are distributed mamiy in the Eadur and Hassan 
Districts while gold mining is confined to the Kolar (lold Fields. The two large' 
cotton mills engaged in production on a large scale are situated in Bangalore Citv, 
while the cotton ginning factories are in Chitaldrug District and the silk manufac- 
turing establishments (reeling factories and silk farms' are located in Kolar, 
Bangalore and Mysore Districts. Thirteen of the seventeen tanneries are in the 
Bangalore District two in Kolar and one each in Tumknr and Mysore Districts. 
Rice mills are found in all the districts except Turnkur. 

22. Of the 0-33 establishments, 42 are owned b\ Govcinnieiit or local authoritv, 
61 by registered companies and the rest h\- private individuals. 


23. Eighty establishments use electricity, 64 steaiu. 3i) oil, 8 gas and 4 use 
water foi' motive power. The bulk ot the steam power is usetl in irdning and textile 
industries as also 111 rice milts and in water works. 

24. The 353 industrial establishments employ 37,952 persons of whom 462 
are managers, 1,043 belong to the supervising and technical stall, 1,171 areemploved 
in clerical work, 14.140 are skilled workmen and the rest (41,136) :ae unskilled 
labourers. The total number (37,932) at thi> Oeimus is less than tlie riuniher ein- 
])loyed In similar establishments in 1911. 

23. There has been an increase ot .32-3 [.er cent in the population supported 
by this suo-class and thi.s increase is shared geu*‘rallv b\ all the principal orders 
and groups thereunder, the exception being gioiq) 111 < pc r.mns employed on roads 
and bridges) and group 115 (paiki, etc., hearers and owners;. During the decade 
there has been a large increase in motor vehicles of all kinds; and "transport bv 
inotor buses is becomiiig an ordinary occurrence in Bangalore Cilv and on inanv 
of the roads in Mysore State. Frausport by air is also a new feature ot tlio decade, 
the persons practising aviation residing in Civil and Military Station, Bangalore'. 

20. The population supported b\ this sub-class has increas-ed by 11 per 
cent during the decade. Of the 17 orders and 34 groups in this sub-class, some 
orders like trade iu chemical products (order 30 and trade in fii(4 (order 38' have 
showm decreases during the elccennium. 

27 . Th-ere has been a decrease of 19 per cent during the decade iu the 
population supported by this sub-class, the decrease being heavy in group ItO village 
watchmen and slight in group 156 (a^ (army, Mysore State). 

28. The population supported by this sub-class has declined by 20-6 per cent 
during the decade, the decrease being marked in group 164 (village officials and 
servants other than village watchmen) ; per contra there has been an increase of 
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3r3 per cent in the population supported bv group 102 (a) ('service of Mysore 

•29. Ihere has been an increase of J9'l per cent during the decade in the 
population supported by this sub-class ; the increase being common to all the orders 
except order 46 (religion). 


30. This consists of out' order and one group and shows a decri'ase in the 
population supported by it. 


31. This consists of one order and two groups and shows an increase of 
23'6 per cent on the whole in the population supported by it. There has been a 
decrease of •22‘4 per cent in group 182 (private grooms, coachmen, etc.,) owing to a 
corresponding increase in the number ot persons supported Iw group ] 13 (persons 
connected with motor vehicles t 

3-2. This consists of one order and four groups ; and there is a decrease in 
group 187 (hibotirors and workmen otherwise unspecified). 


33. This consists of three orders and four groups and shows a decrease of 
'2 93 per cent in the population supported by it. There have been decreases espe- 
cially in groups 188 i inmates of jails, etc,.) and 180 (beggars, etc*. 


SECTION /J:~0CC[JFATI0N by caste. 

34. We now proceed to review the distrib'ution of certain castes b\‘ occupa- 
tions and shall conclude witli certain special details regarding the Panchamas mr 
depressed classes* whose advancement and up-lift are engaging the attention of the 
Government and the philanthropic associations. The necessary statistics are con- 
tained in Imperial Table XXI and Subsidiary Table VIII (occupational;. 

35. If the reader will glance with some attenrion at Subsidiaiy Table VIII he 
will find that among the castes whi(;h have kept up their hereditarv (so called ) occu- 
pations most, are the Vakkaiigas, the Tigalas, the Panchalas, the Neygi, the Kun- 
chitigas, and the Komatis, more than 50 per cent of these still following their 
ancestral calling. Some of the castes like the Bedas, the Bestas, the Upparas, the 
Kurubas and the Madigas are getting more and more dissociated from their ancestral 
calling, the percentage of workers following the specilied calling being less than 10 
per cent in each case. Again some of the castes, like the Agasas, the Bevangas, 
the Ganigas and the Holeyas are still dividing their strength fairly between their 
hereditary occupations and others. Although the Lingayats are said to have no 
hereditary occupation the vast majority of them are agriculturists. 

36. As the question of giving the franchise to women is receiving increas- 
ing attention every year, column 3 of Subsidiary Table VIII which throws some 
light on the question may be studied with some profit. It will be seen that the 
number of female workers in some of the castes is not insignificant when compared 
with the number of male workers, 

37. The Panchamas (or the depressed classes) consist of IIole 3 ’a and IMadi- 
ga castes which according to Imperial Tables XXI and XIII consist of 650,453 and 
‘281,227 persons respectively. The total number of these castes is thus more than 
nine hundred thousand and forms a little less than one sixth of the total popula- 
tion. The total number of actual workers (both male and female) among the Hole- 
yas is 212,685 persons, each having on the average about two to three dependants. 
Similarly the number of actual workers among the AJadigas is 83,332, who have 
each, on the average two to three dependants. Of the actual workers among 
Holeyas 34 ’d per cent are village watchmen and agricultural labourers and 29‘5 per 
cent are cultivators of lands. Similarly of the actual workers among Madigas 37'5 
per cent are cultivators of lands and 33‘4 per cent are field labourers. 
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versy. 


Applica- 
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tions 


SECTION V.— BE VIEW OF CEBTAIN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE THEOBY OF POPULATION* 

88. In Chapter I we referred to Huxley’s pronouncement on the popula- 
tion question. Reverting to the same subject later (in 1890) in his essay “ On the 
natural inequality of men’’ he delivered himselt even more strongly as follows, 
Xhe population question is the real riddle of the Sphinx to vhich no political 
Oedipus has, as yet, found the answer. lu view of Ore ravages of the terrible monster, 
over-inultiplication, all other riddles sink into insignificaiice . Since Huxle} \MOte, 
Dr. Pierson and Professor Seligmau have given their solutions of tlie problem, the 
first in his “ Principles of Economics " for the older countries of Europe and the 
second in his "Principles of Economics’’ with special reference to the United States 
of America. In the following paras the outlines of a solution are attempted with 
reference to Indian conditions in general and Mysore conditions in particular. Iso 
originality is claimed for these views. 

39. Before proceeding further it is necessary to clear the ground by making 
it clear that there is a law or principle of population although not exactly in the 
form first enunciated by Malthus. The criticisms of Malthus' theory, as 
summarised by L. L. Price, (in his “History of Political Economy in England’’) by 
L. Cossa I in his “Introduction to the study of Political Economy”) and by Pro- 
fessor C. Gide (in his “Principles of Political Economy") merely amount to this ; 
that though Malthus’ theory might have been true with reference to the facts and 
conditions of his day, the vast discoveries and inventions of science in the nineteenth 
centiirv have stimulated the production of industrial wealth so much as to outrun 
the increase of population and have thus rendered the law of population inoperative 
in tliK advanced conntrich of the irorld. As Professor Seiigman has classed India 
among the backward countries, the above reasoning does not hold good in the case 
of India or ot Mysore; and Dr. Gastav Kolm (a German Economist) has in his 
“History ot Polftical Economy” summed up the general verdict about IMalthus’ 
theory as follows: — 

“ Anv serious discussion of the lot of the toiling masses must start with an 
insight inlo this great natural law which can indeed be counteracted by means of 
moral forces but not by ignoring its existence. Malthus. with ail the inaccu- 

racies in his method and in the formulation of his principle of the growth of 
population deserves the honour ot having set forth certain immutable truths- 
concerning the natural and ethical bases of societi'. Since his day only ignorance or 
misconception has made it possible to disregard these truths upon which rests our 
knowledge of decisive causes of social prosperity”. 

4U. The population (piestiou in India has been studied among others, by the 
author of the Chapter on “Population” in the Imperial Ga^'.etteer, by Professors 
J. Sarkar and Banerjea in their works on “ Indian Economics ” and by Mr. P. K. 
Wattal in his "Population problem in India”. Smiie of the conclusions at which the 
last has arrived and which it is difficult to rebut areas follows : — 

a) Thar in all old provinces t he pressure of population on cultivation is 
fairly intense. 

(h) That a thwelopnicnt ot the means of subsistence /n the circinnulance-'i of 
the country can only mean a (kwelopincnt of irrigation ; but inlgation 'tias no very 
bright futuie before it. 

(c) That the agriculturist population is increasing at the expense of the 
industrial and trading population; and that the decline in tlu' latter is attributable 
to the displacement of the hand-worker bv the machine. 

(c7i That therefore the only remetU for poverty and other evil effects of the 
principle of population is moral restraint or abstinence from improvidmil marriages. 

These concliisious are more or less shared by Professor -J . Sarkar ; but are 
opposed to those of the author ot the Chapter on "Population” in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India which are endorsed by Profess(;r P. Banerjea. To use the popular 
phiaseology, the above schools ot thought max be said to represent ) espectively the 
pessimistic and the optimistic points of view on the subject. Since Mr. Wattal 
wrote, India has been making both political and economic progress as the outcome 
respectively of the application of the Reforms Scheme and of the Report of the 

* The reader ■who is interested in the subject mattbi of this section i*= referred for further information to “ Poverty and 
its vicious cicles” by J. B. Hurry, and to Chapters III, IV and XVI of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission (192l-22\ 
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Indian Industrial Commission. If the progress thus initiated should in course of 
time be such as to lift India from out of the categopv of backward countries, then 
and not till then will the conclusions of Mr. Wattal cease to be applicable. As 
observed by Professor Seligman (Page 6-5-66 of his Principles of Econouhcs) “ a 
small nation with greater productive efficiency like England will outrank a more 
populous country like India and smaller numbers with a fairly equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth are preferable to a dense population living in the extremes of misery 
and opulence’’. 


41. In making this application we should bear in mind the following practical 
observations of Dr. Pierson on the subject (Volume II, Page 130). 

“ We must also remember that a rate of growth sufficient to enable it ( pro- 
duction) to keep pace with population is not all that we require of production ; 
otherwise the average income will never rise. Suppose that the Dutch Census of 
1909 were to show that the population of Holland had again increased by 13 per 
cent in the preceeding ten years and that statistics were to show that the income 
of the nation too had increased by 13 per cent, the people of Holland might comfort 
themselves with the reflection that no economic decline had taken place ; but there 
would certainly be no sign of economic progress. And it is urgently necessary that 
there should be progress”. 

We shall accordingly investigate the growth of production during the 
decennium (1911--2i) under the following heads: 


Applica- 
tion of the 
law of po- 
pnlation 
to the con- 
ditions in 
Mysore. 


(a) Agriculture. 

(L) Industry 
(c) Miscellaneous. 


42. The extent of occupied land actually cropped during the year 1910- 
11 (the last year of the previous decennium) was 6,188,113 acres; and this had 
declined to 5,952,098 acres in 1910-21 or the last year of the intercensal period. 
Th(' results obtained by taking averages for the decadesending 1910-11 and 1920- 
21 respectively, are however somewhat more favourable, the average for the latter 
decade showing an increase of 3‘v per cent over the average for the previous de- 
cade. As the increase of population during the decade has been three per cent, 
the increase in the cropped area is just e<iual to the increase of population and 
there has been no appreciabh' economic progress in this respect. It is not possible 
to analyse in this Report the increase in the acreage under each crop. 

The detaiR of agricultural stock censused in January 1911 are given in Appen- 
dix XX of the General Administration Report for 
1911-12 and similar details for 192U-21 are given 
in Apjiendix XX of the General Administration 
Report for 1920-21. A brief comparative state- 
ment embodying the essentials is given in the 
margin. It will be seen therefrom that the increase 
in the cas(‘ of carts has been hardly proportionate 
tt> the increase in population and that there has 
been a serious decrease in the number of goats. 


Dtacriptinn 

1911 

I'.bl 

Bnliocks 

t.r,.n,s7] 

1,697,002 

Cowi» . . 

1,181,311 

1 717,156 


8'.), .510 

113,901 

Sbe-buffaloes 

171,730 

,5,51,191 

Yniin;,' stock 

1 ii-i.-’llW 

1,313,711 

SllHf'p 

•2.738.1'J'J 

2,, 861. '236 

Goats 

, 1.702, 0-io 

1.2,32,691 


'-"29,071 

36-5,769 

Cart -5 

2-37,9,i7 

2 11, .377 


Prodac- 
tion under 
Agricul- 
ture. 

(a) Crop- 
ped area. 


(b) Agri- 
cultural 
stock. 


The extent of irrigated area in 1910-11 (the last year of the previous decen- (c) Irriga- 
nium) was 951,062 acres ; and this declined to 889,558 acres in 1920-21. It is tion. 
possible that by taking averages as in the case of the cropped area, better results 
might be obtained: but the matter is one for thorough investigation by the 
Revenue and Irrigation Departments as the results of tin* heavy expenditure in- 
curred during the decade on the construction of new and the restoration of old 
irrigation works are hardly reflected in the statistics of irrigated area. This matter 
has also been discussed by Government in para 4(5) of their review of agricultural 
statistics for 1919-20 (Government Proceedings No. 911-60 Stl. 22-20-5, dated 
31st March 1921). 

43. It appears from the General Administration Reports for 1910-11 and Produc- 
1920-21 that the value of the outturn from manufactures, etc., which w^as about under 
one crore and ninety two lakhs of rupees in 1910-11 increased to about two crores 
and twenty-eight lakhs of rupees in 1 920-21. From the point of view of produc- 
tion, the increase may lie conside-ed satisfactory' ; but there are no data about the 
equitable distribution of this wealth among the people. 
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Miscel- 

laneous. 


Review of 
certain 
economic 
statistics. 


(t) The eco- 
nomic con- 
ditions 
and move- 
ments of 
labour. 


(ti) Female 
labour in 
industries. 


(til) Den- 
sity and 
over crow- 
ding in in- 
dustrial 
centres. 


(iv) Rural 
trade. 


(v) Rural 
and cot- 
tage in- 
dustries. 


44. The Hi>it items to be noticed under this head are Education and the 
Co-operative movement ; and the prOftress under these heads has been described 
in Chapter I. So far as statistics go. the increase under these heads has more 
than kept pace with the increase of population, and it is beyond the function of this 
Report to go behind the statistics and to analyse the nature of the progress made. 
In regard to trade and commerce the increase during the decade as shown by the 
returns of rail-borne trade is satisfactory. The other items which go to show the 
economic progress daring the decade have already been dealt with in Chapter I. 

45. For the first time at this Census, economic statistics were, under the 
general directions of the Government of India and of the Census Commissioner, 
collected under the following heads ; — 

(a) The economic conditions and niovements of labour. 

(d) Density aud overcrowding in industrial centre^. 

(c) The conditions of rural trade. 

(d) The conditions ol female labour in industries. 

if) Innuence of caste on industrial development. 

[fj Rural and cottage industries. 

(r/) Production and consumption oi the chiet articles of food stuffs 

The follijwiug is a resume of the information thus collected and much of it 
has been utilized in other portions of this Report 

In the three cities of Bangalore, .Mysore and Kolar Gold Fields, non-agri- 
cultural labour is mainly imported from outside the State ; so also is the case in 
the Malnad taluks of Hassau, Kadur and Shimoga Districts which draw even 
part of their agricultural labour from South and North Canaras. In the five 
Maidan districts ot the State, agricultural labour is generally sufficient except in 
special tracts like the Yani Vilas Sagara area in Hiriyur Taluk, certain taluks of the 
Kolar District, etc., ; for non-agricultural purposes like railway, irrigation and 
mining works, labour has gen i-ally to be imported from the surrounding districts 
of the -Madras Presidency. The labourers in all parts of the State are in general 
fairly well fed, but their housing accommodation and education leave much to be 
desired. The two cotton mills in Bangalore City have been making special 
arrangements in regard to the medical relief and education of their labourers, the 
housing accoinmodation of the labourers in one of the mills being however far from 
satisfactory. In Bangalore City, the Kolar Gold Fields aud in parts of Goribidnur 
Taluk the Co-operative Societies art' helpful to some extent in bettering the welfare 
of the labourers. 

Female labour is largely employed in the textile industries and in other indus- 
tries 'both factory aud cottage) neither involving lieavy manual labour nor much 
skill. Their wages is in all cases less than that paid to male einployees ; but in 
other respects their position is steadily improving. 

The only indu-^trial centres where this question arises are : — 

la) Bangalore City. (c) Dav'.ngei'e. 

(b) Kolar Gold Field-,. ^d) Chitaldrug. 

Ihe local ,inthoiities in these areas lealize the necessity for improving the 
housing accommodation ; and suitable action has to be gradually taken by them 
in the matter. 

Throughout the; State weekly markets (shandies) are held in one or more 
places in each taluk , aud theie aie also retail shops in most villages which are 
generally fed by these rnnrkets for the sale of the necessaries of life. These 
markets and shops are financed by sowcars and generally suffice for meetino- the 
needs of rural life. ° 


The most important industries prevalent in the State are : 


(a) Hand loom weaving. 

(b) Rope making 

(c) Manufacture of bricks and tiles- 
(rf) Manufacture of carts .and agricul- 
tural implements. 

(e) Mat and basket-making. 

{/) Rattan work. 


(g) Tannery and other leather work. 

(h) P(;tt''ry. 

(z) Sericulture. 

(i'l Manufacture of metal ware. 

{k} Oil pressing. 

(/) Sawing timber. 


The preceding review in section III of the statistics of occupations has empha- 
sised tno need for expansion of these industries as subsidiary occupations for 
agriculturists. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
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The lostrictious ot casce are f^radually yielding to the necessities of mdus- (vi) Influ- 
trial doveloprnent. d'he members of the functional castes like Aqasas, Panchalas, 
etc., arc not .s will be seen from Section IV, now tied down to their former 
hereditary occupations but are free to lake up any others suited to their aptitude, jevelop- 
No new funetiotiiil castes have becii recently formed. menc. 


All the districts except Kolar district arc reported to produce, in general, (tH) Pre- 
sutbeient tood grains for local consumption; in regard to pulses the local supply cluetioa 
is generally insuillcieai and has to bt' supp!c)iiented by imports. Iji the Maluad ^on- 
districts tlie supply ot good cow's milk is not sutiicient. Refined sugar is 
generally imported trom ontsid'- the State, only jaggery and unrefined sugar being articles of 
produced within the State. From the bulletins and other piiblicarions issued by food stuffs, 
the Econoinie Funference as also from the returns ot rail-borne trade it has become 
clear that there is iljundant scope lor the expansion of the cultivated area under 
rice and ragi. 

46. After diseiis^ing how far the law of population is applicable to the Unit- Relation 
ed States of America, Professor Seligman has, in cleclaiiug its inapplicability in the 
present concliticms of that country pointed out the ivlatiu ; ot the law of population 

to the production and distribution of wealth. "The docti'ine of over-population produc- 
has therefore lost its terrors for modern society. The stress has h'^en shifted from tion and 
food to wealth and etlicieucy. Productive efficiency however depends nor only distribu- 
upon character and education, intellectual, industrial and ethical but also upon 
social organization and economic methods. The problem of population, in short, 
is to-day a part of the problem of the production and distribution of vvealth.” 

47. In taking up this subject, we are concerned only with the near future The econo- 
aud with the lessons to be deduced from the census statistics as a whole when read pile future 
in conjunction with other statistics. We accordingly conclude this Chapter with 

a few suggestions under the most impurtaut heads. 


We have already seen that this is the most important industry in the (a) Agri- 
State. The im[)ressiou prevails in certain quarters that this industry will not culture, 
admit of much im[)ro^•ement initil the small holdings arc clubbed into big ones. 

In this connection it seems to be forgotten that .lapan and France which are also 
mainly agricultural and contain small holdings have not felt, so far as I know, any 
necessity of this kind and that agriculture is fionri.shing in the above countries in 
spite of the piVAalence of smali holdings. In Japan the agriculturist ekes out his 
livelihood by having a number of collateral (or subsidiary) industries, chief among 
.them being sericulture'. Parts I to III of Imperial Table XVIIl will show the 
extent to which tiu’ agriculturist in Mysore combines subsidiary occupations with 
his principal occupation. How far this combination is or can be carried out with 
advantage is a question for investigation by the Economic Devclopmont Board. 

Another important feature conm cted with agriculture in .Mysore is the frequent 
liability of the agricultural piqailation to suffer from the effects of droughts and 
scarcities. The pre^■ention of famine i^ thus one of the most important subjects 
requiring the attention of the Government and of the people. This matter has 
been dealt with b}' mnnerous Commissions and recently Mr. Chakravarti (lately 
Comptroller and Financial Si'cretary in Mysore) has written a treatise on “Agri- 
cultural Insurance.'’ The Economic Hovelopmont Board in Mysore cannot for 
some time to cuine, find, for devoting their attention, a more important economic 
problem than the above. 

In spite of the operations ot the Department of Industries and Com- (/,) indus- 

merce for nearly a decade no papei mills have yet been started; and the paper try and 

required for census purposes had to be obtained from Calcutta and Lucknow, commerce. 
When the prevailing industrial and commercial depression passes away and 
the confidence of the public in industrial enterprises which has been shaken by the 
collapse of the boom of 19l9-‘20 is restored, there will be much scope for develop- 
ing the natural resources of Mysore to the full. In stimulating this industrial pro- 
gress, the Indian Institute of Science which has for its object the application of 
science to industry and which is located in Bangalore ought to play a prominent 
part in the future. 

The problem of giving suitable housing accommodation to the labouring (c) Ad- 

ciasses will have to be dealt with by Government and the employers in some sys- vance- 

tematic way; and a few practical suggestions in this respect have been made by of 
Prof. Gide in his “Principles of Political Ecoaom}'.” the labour- 
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CHAPTER XII.— OCCUPATION'S. 


The future 
of the po- 
pulation 
problem 
in Mysore 


At present the philanthropic associations which are working for ameliorating 
the condition of the Panchamas and other labouring classes have been stirring the 
conscience of the outside public and leading them to question whether there is any 
ground for the belief that the present condition of the above classes bas been brought 
about by some conspiracy in the past on the part of the Brahmans and other more 
prosperous classes. In parenthesis, I may observe that many among these once 
prosperous cl isses are, at present, to use a phrase of \\ illiam 8tead, little better than 
“ splendid paupers.” The propagation and acceptance of such a belief however 
unconsciously are fraught with danger to the society as it was mainly the unsound 
philosophy of Rousseau and Voltaire which produced the French Revolution in the 
past. Those who desire to study the question thoroughly are referred to the Chap- 
ter on ‘‘The nature and measureuirnr, of economic progress” in Nicholson's 
“Principles of Political Economy.” I must however reproduce for the information 
of all thoughtful persons and especially of the b aders among the Panchamas the 
following r<^cent observations of Mr. J. M. Keynes regarding the condition of the 
unskilled labourer in Europe until the 18th century and the comparative novelty of 
the belief in economic progress. “It is doubtful whether taking one century with 
another there was much variation in the lot of the unskilled labourer at the centres 
of civilisation in the two thousand years from the Greece of Solon to the England of 
Charles II or the France of Louis XIV. Paganism placed the Golden Age behind 
us: Christianity raised Heaven above us: and any one before the middle of the 
eighteenth century who had expected progressive improvement in material welfare 
here, as a result of the division of labour, the discoveries of Science and the 
boundless fecundity of the species would have been thought very eccentric”. (The 
Manchester Guardian Commercial dated 17th August 1922: Reconstruction in- 
Europe ^ The point of the application lies in the fact that India is far less advanced 
than Europe and that allowance must be made for this. Further, it must be borne 
in mind that the economic progress in India has been more liable to interruption, 
than elsewhere, from the effects of wars, famines, epidemics, commercial crises and 
industrial depressions. 

For simplifying the discussion I have purposely omitted ail reference to the 
factor of “ untouchabiliry ” which is peculiar to India and which is bound to 
vanish in proportion to the steady development of economic and social progress 
among the Panchamas. 

48. In pages 12-13 o^ his “The Economic consequences of the Peace” 
Mr. J. M. Keynes has given it as his opinion which coincides with Huxley's prophecy 
made in 1888 and referred to in Chapter 1, that the revolution in Russia was due 
more to the deep influences of expanding numbers than to Lenin or to Nicholas 
and that the disruptive powers of e.xcossive national fecundity may have played a 
greater part in bursting the bonds of convention than either the power of ideas or 
the errors of autocracy. Happily no such contingency need be feared in the case 
of Mysore as the population on the whole increases at present at a slow rate and 
as, in the case of the Malnad, methods nave at present to be devised for arresting 
the slow decline ot population: l)ut it must not be forgotten that in British India 
portions of which surround Mysore the conditions are somewhat different. To those 
who look far ahead, the above statement will suffice. As the Mysore State forms part 
of a political system with its centre ot gravity at London, the following views of an 
mninent EnuUsh Economist regarding the growing importance of the population 
probU'iu throughout the civilised world will be read with interest 

“Indeed the problem of population is going to be not merely an economist's 
problem, but in the near fiitun*, the greatest of all political questions. It will be a 
que-stiou which will arou.se some of the deepest ('motions of n.eii and feeling may 
run as passionately as in earlier struggles between religions. The issue is not yet 
joined. But when the instability of modern society forces the issue a great 
transition in human history will have begun with the endeavour by civilised man 
t(t assume conscious controi in his own hands aw;iy from the blind instinct of mere 
pred(miinaut survival.” : Mr. J. M. Keynes in “the Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial” dated I7th August 1922). 
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III. ~ OmipationuL — ■DisTMiiU'J iox of the agricultural, industrial, commek- 

CL\L AND PROFESSIONAL POPULATION IN NATURAL DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS. 


Oi-trict cHid Natural DiMsiou 

I 



Agi’icultuiv 



PercFjxtdge un 
agriciiitur il 
population oi 



Industry iiucluding miiie-i 



PercF'ritage oi: 

industrial 
population of 



I 

i 



1 1 

2 

i 

G 

4 

1 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 

1 Mysore State including Civil 



1 



j 



j 


1 and Military Station, Banga 

i lore. 

... 4,747,640 , 

794 

- 

25 

75 

i 485,391 


81 

33 

67 ' 

1 

Mysore State excluding Civil 

, 








1 

i 

and Military Station Banga- 
lore. 

... 4,742.619 : 

809 


25 

75 

I 

457,011 


78 

33 

67 

Eastern Division . . 

... 3.^29,480 i 

793 


23 

77 

387,242 


87 

33 

67 ! 

Baugalure City 

Bangalore District 

7, '275 . 
tn4,y.38 , 

G1 

bdl 


12 

23 

.53 

77 

34.096 

52,.380 


238 

66 

39 

■30 

61 

70 , 

Kolar G-oid Fields tCityi 

19,-105 , 

158 


2.5 

7.5 

55.9(.'‘2 


G .37 

3-) 

61 

Kolar I)i-tnct . . 

... . .i7.-!.457 ' 

814 


21 

77 

■17,769 


6S 

30 

70 i 

Xumkur Di'trict 

. . ; CdG.G‘20 

840 


2‘2 

78 

ls,9Sl 


6-3 

29 ‘ 

71 i 

Mysore Cilv 

111 10 

13-! 


31 

69 

15.-301 


182 

36 , 

64 i 

Mvsore Di'^trict 

... 

.376 


24 

76 

77,1.S2 


59 

32 

68 ‘ 

Cliitaldnig District 

170.297 

791 


2.7 

To 

55,6*23 


97 

29 ' 

71 

Western Division 

. . 1.213.139 

860 


28 

72 

69.769 


49 

36 

64 

Hass.iii District . . 

‘)IT,7i>7 

.387 


25 

75 

•26.(.-25 


16 

.11 

66 

Kaclur District . . 

287.690 

s62 


34 

66 

13,927 


42 

41 

59 

Sliiiiiogri District 

107.GG'2 

S‘2b 


26 

‘■4 

•29,217 


.59 

57 

63 

Civil and Military Station. Ban- 








; 
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1 
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lore 

303.202 51 

34 

66 

96,570 

16 

33 67 

346.089 

58 : 39 

61 

Mysore State excluding Civil 











and Military Station, Banga- 
lore 

277,453 48 

35 ' 

65 

89.407 

15 

33 6' 


293.462 

1 

50 39 

61 

Eastern Division . 

222,777 50 

34 ' 

66 

70,307 

16 1 

32 68 

240,088 

54 , 38 

62 

Bangalore Citv 

28i;iy 212 

i.t 

67 

9.125 

77 ; 

30 TO i 39,421 

3.52 i 40 

60 

Bangalore Di->trict 

:1G,.'5G0 IG 

■ij ■ 

65 

10..310 

13 1 

33 , 67 

34,161 

43 38 

62 

Kolar Gold Fields (Cityt 

5,:36:! 01 

IS 1 

o7 

1.125 

1! 1 

.59 1 61 

11,887 

136 42 

58 

Kolar District • • 

Go. •5*21 do 

.;-2 ' 

68 

10,372 

i 1-5 i 

.32 ! 68 

87,585 

53 36 

64 

Tiitnkar Di'^trict 

•29..J11 ! G 

:J1 ■ 

69 

9,.S79 

l-i 

3^1 60 

28,325 

37 39 

61 


is 09^2 ■225 

.« ' 

r>7 

9,665 

11.5 

28 72 

•29,153 

347 36 


Mysore Di>cnct 

11,.!0.3 » 

•is 

62 

14,1-22 

11 

34 66 

30.41;3 

2.5 : 40 

60 

Chitaldrug District 

•i7,.lS2 13 


69 

5,679 

10 

36 64 

29.193 

.51 ; .36 

64 

Western Division 

54 676 39 

37 

63 

19,100 

14 

37 , 63 

i 53,374 

38 43 

57 


16,110 27 

i9 ■ 

61 

6,907 

1-2 

.54 66 

16.531 

28 44 

.56 

Kadur D^tnct 

11,210 15 


60 

4,540 

14 

Gt) 

' 13,141 

•39 53 

. .57 

Sbiinoga District 

■21.12G 19 

G.> 

65 

T,6.)3 

16 

dS G 


23,702 

18 j 43 

1 -57 

' 

Civil and Military Station, 
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442 I 41 

1 
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25,749 217 

1 33 

i 

67 
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31 69 
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CH APTEl; XII . — OC'C I I’AT loX S 


l\'. ' Occui’ational j — Occupations combined with aguii ultchf iwhuio aoiocui.ture 

IS THE SUBSIDIARY OCCU PATIOX). 


( )0CUpHtU>l- 


V 'f-iter ['T! '-< ' '■ Aft I'.trf.ttli. im ■ icall-ui't'' 


M’.sort , M\ -or. Mit<- 

iLciudiiix C i-vii ' txciU'".: l: C i\il It:.:- VV< -it-n: 

and}.lili:dr\ Miiit.a-'. ' m. ■ * -’on 

Static-' StatKT- I- • 

gci-r 


All classes . . 

' Class A Producticn ol rav/ materials 

I F.rj\irof> a or , ni'-c^s aucf 

Or.l* - 1. Pasturt ai-d aericiiitur- 

( 1 n> diiDii y cultivation 

Groovers oi AT.eciai j.-roduct- find raarktt uti- 
dei.inj: 

,/ , Forestry 

If/' iOm- 11 -^' oit larm stock 

1 / ■ iJaising 01 -mall animal- . . 

•i Fi-i n and biintii'g 

SiFf.^f II. E ' t 

Order 5 Mu.d- 

i. ^^Hiarriu-.- u ' uAi'd lock- 
,, d. Sa It, *, tr. 

' Class B. Pieparation and supply of material substances 


huh<‘l‘T^:> 

III 

Td/d-Gd 

Ordfi 

ij. 

Textile* 


7. 

IlnU -kill- aa-.l I.ard inat'-rial- from tlie anin.al 
kingdom 


s. 

Wood 


9, 

.MotaG 


10 

CiTaliilCS 


11. 

Ckt niical pn-duci- pioneiiu sucalit-d and analogous... 


12. 

i’o-'il indu-trie* 


13. 

Industries of dress and the toiU t 


14 

Furniture industries 


15. 

lliulding mdu-trie'' . . 


If). 

Coii'-tructioii of nitans of transport 


17. 

Productit-n and transmission of physical iorces 
iHeat, light, electricity, motive power, etc) 

•- 

IS 

(.)tiier UHnerju^^ and undefined indu'=tn< - 

S'i h^ehu- 

IV. 

T r<iiJf>pfirt 

Order 

19. 

Traii-port i'S air 


20 

Train-port hy watei 


21. 

Traii^pert hy road 


22. 

Tran-poit by rail ... . . 


23 

P.i-t <'lkc«'. tc h-grai h and tt-hpln ne^erMie- 

.S/'/t f G -S 

r — 'i'r,..5 

< h dcr 

21 

JJank- e-t;ihli'lii]u-nts vi credit, exchange ard ir.- 
sur.i;.'- - 


2.‘), 

Urokeragf C'.'i’inil--if>i' and export 


2h 

Trade in textile- 


27. 

Tra.li'in --kin-, hatin- "ind fm- 


23. 

Ti'adi 11 . \\i) d 


29 

'f in nu-t 'G 


:i0 

Tiad' in potf«i s. liricks and filt- 


:!1 

Ti i h .n c I ' I’lK'ai [)i odcct* 


.12. 

« .it. r.'-tauraiit*. ♦ tr 


‘5 > 

Otin: t’.nli in food stufl> 


.u. 

Traih Hi 'doihing an I toikt ai t’l l» - 



Tr idf iii nu'ninin- 


36. 

Tradi in b;iil<kng iiiatui’idJ- 


37 

Tra 1. ii Hit an- oi tran-pon 


.30. 

Tradi iniinl 


39 

Trade inartick* ot lu.xnrs rtud tno-i nertainini: to 
h-tttr-s aiid the ait.- and -ciunce-. 


H) 

Tiade of ocher -ort- 


Class C Public administration and liberal arts 


TJ --Pu'tJif 

Old- r 11. Ann\ 

49. Navy 
43. Air fore j 
14. P^d’Cf- 

VII. — Pvllir oihnt-iii''trattoii 


Ordut 45. i'ubllc administration. 


42 

44 

^ T 

1 < 

50 

3 

3 

4 

4 

> 

' 

> 

- 

-2 

4 i 

, 

2 


lb 

1- 

'•'I 

7 

-70 

.50 

•30 

.51 

30 


•2t? 

8;l 

1! 

1 

14 


'A 


•2" 

eo 

u 

li 

D 

! 

10 

iO 

K*' 


'281 

•2s t 

'2S5 


71 

76 

75 

81 

'•i 

w • 



.30 

SO 

77 

113 ] 

O'-' 

d4 

V2 

8:3 ! 

fib 


.59 

57 

M 

91 


109 ; 

161 

163 

17S 

116 ! 

191 

19'.i 

20.! 

174 

:lb 

46 

31 

91 

10b 

118 

118 

120 

.52 

."s 

77 

61 

01 

71 

7d 

67 

bk 

77 

77 


•■kS 

!)7 

so 

129 

■ il 

.r. 

ri 

■if 

5^ 

.52 

63, 


30 

;u 

.14 

31 

24 

2.5 

26 

23 

h'.', 

71* 

71 

93 

j ^ 

f 

F' 

h4 

<M 

107 

106 

112 

12 

I'd 

A 

9!1 

82 

S7 

SI. 

02 

d" 

11 

U 

7-j 

10 

17 

.50 

27 

dl» 

17 

17 

lb 

IOC, 

lO', 

10 ; 

136 

bH 

lOb 

12f 

29 

fi i 

■»S 

60 

.52 

-» / 

o 

01 

6.5 

IT 

11) 

1.5 

:i2 ' 

12 1 

■'>] 

12 

90 1 

i:; 

1 5 

11 

.54 ! 

nu 

i'l 

47 

22 1 

4.- 

VJ 

40 

59 

Ul 

50 

.")2 

•10 1 

>2 

53 


' 

•v; 1 

128 

146 

144 

152 ! 


/Pb 

105 

I2i ! 


1 : 

11 

- 1 

1 

131 

IK. 

140 

1 

141 

/8,s 


m 

20.7 ! 

1&.S 1 

1 

1% 

19.1 

203 
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[V. (( kcu [ tntional — -OCCUPATIONS combined with agriculture (where agriculture 

IS THE subsidiary OCCUPATION) — condij . 


Number per inille who are panially agriculturists 


OucapatiGii 

Mysore State , M\ sore St.ne ex- 
' iiiciuding Civil eluding Civil 
and Miiiturs , and M-litary 
. Statmu, 1 'tatii-n. ! 

Rangaiore RangHioru 

J 

Eastern 

Division 

i 

1 Western 

1 Division 

j 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

" i 

4 

1 .3 

Sub-clab-^ Profeibioi'b '‘)n{ hbet'al ort>. 

Wo 

115 1 

11> 

WJ, 

Order 46 Religion 

. ' Ifil 

167 

174 

146 

,, 47. L.i'A' 

193 

•205 ' 

196 

245 

48, Medicine 

... 86 

42 1 

42 

^5 

49. Iiibti'uctiou 

lai 

110 

104 

1‘26 

50 Letters and art'' and scieac. - 

6-3 

"0 ! 

1 

i 

63 

i 94 

Class D, Miscellaneous 

18 

21 

18 

34 

Sub cla>^ IX. — liviiqi un thiir mcoi.n 


9? i 

90 

757 

Order 51. Persons living ou their incomi. 

7» ' 

i 

97 

90 

153 

' Siih-cla^s 

w 

IS j 

IS 

15 

I Order 5-2. Domestic servio 

10 

i 13 ! 

1.3 

; 15 

' Sub-rlms Xl.—Insufficienthj dis.'itbed occupations 

li 

! j 

10 

1 « 

Order 55 General teric- which do not indicate a definite 

occu- 1*2 

1.3 i 

10 

i -1-5 

I pation. 


i j 



Sub-class Xll. -rn 2 irvciuctii> 

IS 

79 ' 

IS 

il 

1 Order b *. Inmates of jails, asylums and aims bou-t^ 


1 ... j 



55. Becgars, vagrants, prostitutes 

. . 1 iS 

19 ! 

13 

. D 

•16. Othar unclassified non-productive industries 

” 1 

1 


! 

1. 


V. Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture 

IS THE principal OCCUPATION.) 


Landlurd.s (rent receuers.) 


Cultivators (rent payers) 


i 

aVgricuUurai employees j 


N um her 


Number ! 


Number 

Sul)-sidiarv occupation 

per 10,000 
who 

‘^ubsicliaiN occupation 

per 10 , 000 ; 
who I 

Subsidiary orciipatiou 

er 10, 0 iO 
who 


follow it. 


follow it. , 


foUow it. 

Total 

2077 4 

Total 

11156 1 

Total 

226-3 

Rent pajer-^ 

Agricultural einplovet^ ami estate 

41-7 

Kent receiverr 

1-3 i 

Rent receiver- . . 

14-1 

21 f.H 

.Agricultural labo.irci'Tt 

U6‘5 

Rent payers 

■43*5 

agents and managers. 


General labourers 

37-2 

General labourers 

9 1 


lil-O 

Government emplovees ot all kiiid.-i 

193-9 

\ illage watchmen 

18-4 

Money lenders and grain dealer' . . 

149-2 

Money lenders and grain dealers... 

■1.5-3 

Cattle breeders and milkmen 

4-3 

Other trade r.s of all kind*' 

856'b 

Other traders of all kind*' 

1 10-9 

Mill hands 

0-0 


143-3 

Fishermen and boatmen 

•2-4 

Fishermen and boatmen ... 

2-1 

Clerks of all kinds (not Government) 

15-1 

Ca-tle breeders and milkmen 

lo 7 

Rice-pounders ... 

1-4 

Schoolmasters 

3.1-9 

\ illage watchmen 

5h 5 

Shop-keepers and pedlars ... 

13-3 

Lawvers 

4 7 

Weavers 

71-3 

Oil-presser*' 

0-6 

Medical practitioners 

IH'b 

llarbtrr> 

25-5 1 

Weavers 

5-2 

Artisans (weaver', carpenters, pot- 

16:;- 1 

Oil-pressor*' 

10-9 : 

Potters . . 

0-9 

UTS. etc. * 


Washermen 

56-0 1 

Leather worker." 

12-1 


Potters 

27-3 : 

Wijshermen 

4-6 



Blacksmiths and carpenter- 

39-8 i 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 

3-6 

other occupation-. 

ISO'li 

Other occupation" 

271-6 j 

Other occupation- . . 

93-3 
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CHAPTER XII. —OCCUPATIONS. 


VI. {Occupational) — Occupations of females by sub-classes and selfcped orders 

AND GROUPS. 


Group 

Occup.itD.n 

, 

Xun btr ut actual v*orkers 

Number of 
female* per 

1 000 malt * 

No. 

Malt- 

FemalL' 

1 

2 

7 




Class A. Production of raw materials . 

967 128 

227,654 

235 


Suh‘Clas6 I. — Exploit at icj-ti of animuU unJ 



■m 


Order 1. Pasture aud agriculture 

943 271 

226,.545 

239 


(a) Ordinary cultivation . - 

924..7.J3 

■220,018 

■238 

1 

Income from rent of ain'icultural land 


1.5,5 9 

537 

2 

Urdmarv cultivation ... . . . ; 

743.973 

87,910 

118 

-1 

Farm servants 

18,17-2 

886 

55 

5 

Field labourers 

185,4 .h 

115,713 

854 


(5) Growers oi special products and market gardening . . 

13,764 

5,-248 

381 

G 

Tea, cotTee, cincbona, rubbe- and indigo plantations 

7 485 

1.558 

582 

I 7 

i 

Fruit, tiower. vegetable, betel, wine, arecanut, etc., ' 
grower* . 

6,279 

^590 

142 


(d i Raising of tann .stock . . 

7,loG 

948 

13-2 

14 

Ht-rdsmeii, shej-bcrdi, goatherds, etc. . 

7.043 

926 

131 


Sxb-dass II. — Explmtntn'i) of Ml, lemls 

IS,‘>4'i 

1,027 

■S 


Order 3. Mines 

18.018 

981 

.74 

21 

Mines and metallic mineral-, igold. iron, manganese, 
et(M 

IS. 018 

881 

.54 


Class B. Preparation and supply of material substances 

199 139 

47,881 

240 


Sifh-cUiSi III. — Indv'itrff . . . . 


73,i70 

7,95 


Order 6. Textiles 

24.737 

■3,T29 

207 

26 

Cotton 'pinning 

IS 

65 

3.611 

27 

Cotton sizmg and wt-aviiig 

].!,.■)] I 
334 

1.7^5 

132 

29 

Hope, twii e and 'tnng 

219 

656 ‘ 

82 

\\ t aving of woollen blanket' 

7.16.3 

1,221 

■237 

34 

Silk spiMicr- 

595 

963 

1.618 

‘6o 

8ilk weavers 

■SIS 

210 

257 

33 

Lace, crepe, embroidene?. fni'gfb. etc., and insuffa- 
cmntly described textile mdu'tnes 

3,694 

631 

112 


,. 3, Wood . . . . 

J.LS9I 

•2..7-26 

i 

l.'j 

Basket makers and other industries of woodv 
materials including leaves and thatchers and 
buddr rs w'orknig with bamboo wood or similar 
materiaU 

3, i 57 

2,281 

1&2 j 

723 


10 Ceramic- .... 

j,G3'3 

1,431 

254 

.-,.7 

P'ltters, i-drtben pipe and bowl makers 

.7, 384 

1,40-2 

■^60 

61 

Mmiufactiire .ind r./finiug uf vegetable oils 

1.305 

270 

207 


12. Food Industrie-^ .... 

7.429 

2,580 

475 

fio 

l;i( e poiiiuh and buskers and dour grinder.. . ^ 

486 

1,341 

2,759 

66 

Baker-, and b!-.ruit maktt* . . , i 

G'JS 

657 

'941 

70 

ButtP r c)iee-,e and fc^bee makers ... ' 

16 

12 

750 

73 

Brt'Wt rs and di'tiller-. 

13 

2. 

1,923 

1 

i.l.imifaeture of tobacco, ojdtim and gaiija . ! 

446 

■320 

717 

i 

18. IiidU'tMD' of dre-s :'!id the tnilet .. ... ... - 

25,012 

1,991 

200 

1 

1 1 1 

lailors, nuiliners, dresj^makers and darners and 
einbroiderer-i on lin«-n 

5,682 

l,-297 

•228 

SO 

U cleaning and dveing .. . i 

•8,724 

3,157 

:162 

1 82 

Other industries, connected with the toilet (tattooers,; 
'hanipooer*, bath house*, etc ) ... I 

5 

22 

4.400 


,, 15. Buildum indu-.tr’.t* . ... _ ' 

16,2.37 

3,314 

20.5 

' 85 

Lime burntps and ctiiieiit workers ... ... ' 

558 

285 

1 

5U 

86 

Lxcavators ami wvIIsinkerN 

4,818 

2,112 

4:^ 


8t< me cutters did! dre'-^sers , ... ; 

■l.rCO 

484 

88 


,, < 't‘ M eti'Cellaiieoii'' anh undefined industries . . 

17. ,792 

2,672 

15*2 

9.0 

Book bindt-rs .ipd -ititcriers en velope-makers, etc . 

94 

247 

2,C28 

1 98 

W orker- in precious stones and »m tals enaraeliers, 
iiiiitatioii \r- vellerv makers, gilder*, etc. . . ■ 

1.3,068 

559 

4.5 

, 10.1 

'^wceuer-. 'C , igcr-. etc 

2,937 

1,825 

0*22 

i 

1 

s •, 1 1' — 1 III h 'jUn 

;4,7,?r 

767 

yi 


21 Tran-jporr b\ n-ad 

7,:384 

469 

G4 

i 111 

IVr-mis ‘-jtntr tnan lahiurersi empluyedon the con- ' 
''ruction and iijainteiiance of roads and bridges ! 

412 

112 

272 

j 112 
! 

r.,abom'ers ernplnyed on roads and bridges ... ; 

348 

215 

618 
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VI. < Orcupatifji.'al) — Occupations^ of females by sub-classes and selecteii 

ORDERS AM' GRUUP.S— 


Group 

i 



iNuinb _ Oi a 

ctual woi-.keri- 

! Is umber ot 

1 females per 
, 1,000 male- 

i 

No. 

i 


MaT . 

Fen.alcn 

t- 



2 


1 

J 

Sub-* 'Q'-' 

V- 

-7';. " 1 

f 

'' ' iJ-j 

Vs.sJO 

JCf- 

1 

' > r< 1 1 

i I 

il , .i , ' ‘ I 22 : ' ' .1 - ' „ -d li,- ^ 

. i 

'1 •>] 


231 

12 ; 



] '.li.A D - .1 j- 0 .' -'-y id dcT; < '.ur vL C C' ' 

X- -'.v w-oll-cr- cO L Al-il rUr-l ' 


>7 s 

2.51 




V' Cl 0 . a i 

(T,- 

isC 

TcO 

12') 



Ti...; d 'oo! -. ■ -'.>.-0 .d-iV i-n:- U:L.bc- .tc; i 

■ j 


IcO 

739 



■'2 

1 

. 1 A . .V A.i. . , 

1.072 

730 

179 

m 

' l-iO 




’ '4'"^ 

1,0. >0 

•230 

1111 

'.•1 

• •SI 

. 

1 

- 

t )tL. • ON. b. :■ • .1 .:uL- 

32 . 20 : 

17.770 

190 

1:!2 

■ 1.J3 

IM 
130 
13H 
IM 

10 

1 


'-'. '•i'- a '.•-•’di- ■: r\.y^taL/l* cL. -i'll ai.cl otbui* mp. 1 

Cl]- . 

Stl* ' <•! OjiIu. IUlK>’ :.'Lt ' . ooi-h) \ . CxTr.':?. ftc. 

Stlo I' vd ^ t-i-fui'. sujiir. jdL^VLi s ‘-lid iiiola-sse- .. ! 

( .a- 1 . hrtc. Id’t veyutabu*. tjur nnd dVcca: t -c-IUr-s' 

(•"■ot aiju pibsc (Icv^ids ... j 

3C.,l(rn.C’u opir.’i:. L 0:^0 i-t* . m-IIli-' .. [ 

] . t.L'" 111 Li\, •ii:ci ’ .'Jui u 

Id. 102 
l.lOc- 
7TJ 
J’.2,7 

6 3b 1 
GOl 
160 

•3,131 
3,477 
240 
1,973 
1.0. C 
-426 
1.36S 

' 

' 320 

2,435 
.325 
857 
iOi ' 
252 

! 8.550 


! 

0 

Ti Ml • t M -n; ;.o-l t'lit-t .a tiolr^ . ; 

■GO 

107 

•iOn 1 

' 110 

' 


xri-ai li. :l . 11 ' lu.id'A 1 IotI iliL' auij otiiur ariiclu' 01 dix-- 

Ldi. .bill' lU.O rdl.i-. si'i-li.*.. read'- K.LdL 

p. riunu tU ) 

■ Id-') 

107 

1 

296 




Trail. -■ b’dlliid mn- riui' 

121 

261 

620 

l-!3 



Trade III ! rildm^ :iiat( ii iG .M'>ar tl-ui' ' nt 1.'. tib - ui.J ^ 
wo.'-d ii'.Ut vuil" 

121 

261 

620 


’ 

IS 

Trad. iLi fn. 1 

103 

2.U.7 

1,911 

1 17 



D.-al. >• a. iir.'Vv-.'i'd. i .uloT. ■ ..ai l■‘\.<luny. eti 

].I03 

2,117 

1,914 




Trad. :u..iriuk'i: I.jmu , -oal t- jiurt'anii)^ t-- 1. 10 r^. 
ait' aiid '■•JcHcl' 

.!.200 

1.0,!6 

123 ' 

I 

1 1 1 



\\ tit-,-., ij; c.''niniuii hai’i-T' ad. r.oCi'TxC'.-', tins, ^iiiali 
a' cudos. tf'V', hiiiitor.; ai'd n'inri/ taiTdo. ^ r,. 

2 ;;-32 

!b7 

120 1 


’ 

to 

TTodo oI i-’tiD.'i surt^ . ' 

'> .J60 

2,053 

220 ’ 

la-2 



(m 'tore*ki * pi r- .'■<! 'luip-koi per- otIu r\. ''i un- 

.]M’dfi.'d 

^.781 

i ,S62 

i 

212 1 


Class C Public 

adinmistiatiOn and liberal arts 

75,883 

■5,455 

72 



17 


n-jii 

WO 

; 

ICO 



\'iOaU' ...llCt.md’ 

:.682 

,734 

144 i 


Sjfb-( 

17/ 

— III ! 1 1 

.>7.7-37 

/,4.sr 

yi 


( »udc’ 

r. 

Public 'dmini'tnitioii 

27.732 

1.437 

,54 

102 



NtiMiNM'i Indian and toniLUi .srat« - 

i2.162 

212 

17 




• a > Mv "crc’ Sratt. 

12.110 

210 


IHi 



\ lil.d. oIiic.nl- and M } 'ant'' .»thei tn.i.- watrlma :> 

12.100 

1,131 

i 

93 

1 



[ ill.— /O /'O inl 



116 j 


Ordei 

46. 

Hel!L;ioi' 


768 

92 i 



IS. 

Mi-d.ciii. 

2 3;i t ■ 

•sll 

320 j 

172 



Mitlrt I . . i ac luua conipouiidt* uias^fui ... 
etc, ■ 1 

M2 

698 

829 



10. 

Instruction 

11.260 , 

1,:109 

116 

173 

174 



Professors and teachers, of all kinds 

Clerks and servants connected ivitli edne.ttion .. , 

10.106 , 
863 

1,081 

228 

104 
364 ; 



.')0. 

Letters, arts and sciences . . . j 

•3,725 

178 

83 

178 



Music composers and masters, plajers on all kinds of ! 
musical instruments (not miii.taryl, singers, actors ; 
and dancers . ... .. •■ | 

2,182 

•ii7 

149 
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CHAPTEr. XII.— OCCUPATIONS. 


VI. • Occupational) — Occupations of females by sub-classes, and selected 

ORDERS AND GROUPS — concltl . 


i Group 

Occupation 

hCuniber of actual workers 

Numbe r of 
females per 
1,C00 males 

1 No. 

Males 

Females 

i 

Class D. — Miscellaneous 

51,136 

23,817 

466 

j 

Sub-closs IX. — Person.-^ living i/h thcii invome 

i,5iS 

1.469 • 

393 


Order 51 Persons livin" principally on their income . . 

i,.318 

1.409 ‘ 

323 

180 

i 

Proprietors (other than oi agricultural laud), fund 
holders and pensioners 

4,5-18 

1 

1,469 

323 


! 

Suh-claSib X — Doviestic btrmcv 

■20.413 

7.163 

151 


Order 52 Domestic service 

■20. 413 

7,163 

351 

j Ibl 

Cook‘d, water-earner^, door-keepers, watchmen and other 
indoor servants 

18,188 

7,138 

392 


Sub-class XI.— Iui>uficienthf Oescrihvd oveupations 

25, zs; 

6,.525 

429 


Order 53 General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation . . 

15.181 

6,515 

429 

j 187 

Labourers anil workmen otherwLe unspecified , 

8,844 

6,386 ; 

722 


Sub’-class XII.— Uni^yofhuUvf^ 

10.993 

6,670 '■ 

7S9 


Order 55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes ... . \ 

10,888 

8,59-2 i 

789 

189 

1 

Beggars, vagrants, \vitche^, wizards, etc ... ... ' 

10,684 


687 

1 190 

Procurers and prostitutes ... . , . . , 

4 

LUO ! 

i 

■277,500 



SLBSIDIARV TABLES, 
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V'll. Orriifiatihuah — Selected occupatiox;5, 19-21, 1911 and 1901. 


1 

1 

1 





P -rcci.t.age 

OI variati 'P. 



l*OpU*j tl* »u 

PouuiuCion 

Popalatiou 



c 

■ ) . .;-'c5D.i 

supported 

supporti d 

siippc-rted 





in 19*21 

in 1914 

111 1901 

mi and 

1 1011 and 

0 

■ 




1911 


O 







1 

1 

o 

: s 

5 

6 

7 


Class A. Production of raw materials 

4,822,296 

4.298,631 

3,761.041 

+12 1 

-14-3 

! 

S:ih-(.las^ I. — K L'-hji: oj '.ncr: a^i'i ct‘i/' 

7,/'/'2,ii0 

4.:44:,,Ij44 

3,746 OiS 

+ 72 4 

•rl3-3 

i 

1 

OrJer 1. . . . . ' 

4,7 (0,4j j 

4,2 !:J,4.;5 

3,743,813 

e-12-4 

- -13 .3 

1 

1 

, i 

m Uidina''*-' tyuiv.itio: . , ... I 

4,707,997 

4,160„550 

3,579,101 

-rl3-l 

+16 2 

1 

luciOiiiD iru.M vt'iit cf iaad 

lc2,940 

171., 349 

2,70.0, -20.4 

+6’6 

— 93-7 


‘a Xvi: cUiC’.v.-'.iiniT i-iidhoider" 

177,170 

1.39,10 : 

>.'ot 

avaiiabi*' 

9-11'3 


0 

■ h uinar'. c v-.-.-.-v 

4,aE,Ci2 

i,'11..362 

5-20,-2iy 

-{-71 

+ 6 -82 7 


"(■ Cuiii^aliDu l.ir.V.: ju1» 2- 

kill. -06 

1.1 18 2'.M 

Net 

] 8 2 


; 




aValUbie 



i ^ 

1 1 

Fari'i , 

Fit id ianoyv*='»'' 

2i,-l 

■49-!,.ie4 

} 177,.1T.2 

'"id. td6 

rl91-l 

-19-8 1 

( 

1 

' (/ ' ct ;■ c'Civil • 2 '\iuc«.s ■’ i-d 'iia.'Act ,^virdt)LiiU j 

;9.6ij 

1,3..',4.3 

1 .1 . 1 dl) 

—12 9 

-•39'1 j 

i *' 

iD'i, c-""'- e, I'unb-^r aLd inditro plantation-? ... 

17,4-. ; 

24,6‘l,3 

•28 7.36 

— -lO--! 


1 : 

F; Ii't. UO'VI'-.', Ve.- ■ tbie, i.ctel, %-.nf, ar^i. aiiut, etc. .cro'vers 

■1-2.-210 


‘-o.-gi.d 

-1-6*7 

-M*9 i 


Oi 

6.794 

y,u.8 

12,1-24 

-23 1 

- -lo-O I 


v-F iu -i LT of iL-l’'.: -^vX'k 

].;..5 il 

•27 754 

77.431 

-51 2 

— 64-2 1 

14 

ni.-ru'>n,.n. ..hurhi-i'di, .A, ‘-herds, ,vr. 

: -.ici 

23. -.7-3 

>;‘.'V2i 

— -lb*7 

— ;o 0 i 

1 

• c) .4 small .. i.-.L 



118 

+:y3-7 

■r.>10-.3 j 


Urdei' 2 t'l^brm .u;d biiutmH ■•• •■ , 

i,b77 

2,209 

•2.870 

— 15-0 

-2 1 n 


Sub-clci'i!> J I idoitofl/jll t'7 h.'' /V'*- 


■ /..9s7 


— v r 



Order |j Mii.e-' 

4b,Suo 

■30,8-2.3 

10,.39a 

-3-8 

-,-77'J 7 1 


„ K Qucivru'i ot Lard rook- • • ^ 

.0 ' 

•'S 


-H4M 



,, .^. Salt, d.'C 

1449 ’ 

2.136 

4,760 

-,30 9 

- -43 2 


Class B. Preparation and supply of material substances 

738,647 

710,332 

801,798 

+4-0 ' 

-■114 j 


Suh-chi^'^ III — hulm-^t f'y ■ • • ••• • ' ; 

■U-J,44j 

44), Ui 

469,511 

—1 7 

-,9-3 i 


Ordoi’ t) TeXttle-T . - ... 

‘Jb,-143 

101,407 

106.0.1.3 

—29 j 

-4-1 ! 

26 

Cotton 'pinnin;; •■• • ■ ' 


> 

j. .33.07d 

83.480 

1 

-.39 7 1 

27 

Cottuu =izuig luul wciivi;,;. 




1 

31 

32 

Wool carding and 'spiuniiJg •• •• • ■ 

Weaving of woollen bijnkets 

10 
20,4 17 

' 18 .199 

15,14,3 ■ 

T 11 5 

! 

33 

37 

We.ivitift of woollen orrpet- 

Silk ..piiuioi-e 

Silk 

IJver'U, ble'ccLiii;;. priutins.., prep.u-ation ana .pongmu 

b.i 

iLS.»*2 

2,992 

061 

f 2,.:78 

d . >0b ' 

+175-4 

+ 0 ; 

- 42 .3 ; 

+133.1 ; 

oftixtiies 

U6 

51 


OriV'i- 7 Hide-', ^kni'. ,ii;J b.ird materials from flu- auini.il 

.L017 

4,055 



' 


kiUKilom • ■ 

■-2./h 

— .)4 1 . 

39 

10 

Tannor.-?, currier^, leatner di'e-sers and leatLer d\er^, eic. 
Malx-rs ui leather articles such as trunks, water bigs, 

>>.>.» 

1,0.96 

■2.97,3 

.3,762 

-21-8 

— 27-0 

*2 

-addh'i '■ or h,triD t-t* .. excluding article^ of dre-^s. 

2, 1 19 

2.94 3 

- :s-') 


Order b. Wood 

4!,i>:o 

-10, 659 

41 ,299 

+6-1 

- 12-2 • 

43 

Sa\v\evs 

2 tilt 

j- 27 -Is 2 


-9 0 

—11 1 i 

44 

45 

('arpt nter>, tiirnci s .iud jOiiJ>-rs, etc. • 

Ka-kf: iiiakei’'? and Jiiher industries of woodv niau vials 

2«,117 


i 



includt.,g Ic.LVs s, aotl tLatc.nr^ und builder-; w'orkuig 
witli barnbo'j \\>j> d- or -nriilar material-' 

1.1, 426 

11, ITT 

l>,tti7 , 

-80-4 

-14-1 . 



Order Metals 

25,326 

•2.),315 

2 ,.591 

S*6 

— s-9 

lb 

Other worker-; in luui .tiid iiiakef's of nni'leiiietits and 

20,7n7 

--M02 

19 7.10 
l.,391 


— 4-1 
+:ll2-l 

- d-S 
— {.7-4 

49 

tools priuciiuiiiv' nr exclusively of ireii ... - • 

Workers in hra--, 'copper and b.dl metal 

•20,303 

-2,4i’.l 


Order 10. Ceraniies . 

■2J,6o5 

■26,315 

*2.7,267 j 

—10-8 

+ 1-9 

oo 

Potters and eartLeu pipe and bowl niakei-', - 

22,885 

26.229 

24, 182 

-12-7 



Order 11. Chemical products proi'erlv .-o called and analoaou-. 

6,480 

7.218 

.1,987 

-10-5 

+84 -3 ■ 

1 

61 

Manufacture and retiniuf; of vegetable oils .. 

.0,116 

1 6.791 

3,236 

-■20-1 

-106-7 1 

62 

.Manufacture and retiniiig of miecral Oils 

6 

r 


1 


Order 12. Food industries 

•20,247 

■21,243 

■33,853 

-12-8 

— 3i'4 : 

66 

68 

74 

Rice pounders, busker, -ml tiour grinders . 

Butchers 

Toddy drawers 

:!.8:i6 

.5,SS6 

9,972 

4,610 

6,'200 

11,645 

4,249 

9,979 

— 61'5 
-0 8 
-51 

, -144 

1 -rb'7 

1 --77*9 

} 


19 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATONb. 


YII. [Occifjjatiunai) — Selected OCCUPATIONS. 19-21. 1911 and 1901 — cantd. 


ft variation 


( 

i 

C)CCUI'cltlO!l 

Populati -i: 
sunj «'i d 

in 1821 

17. j iii.ir;..'.: 
-nj t oi re.4 
iLiIini 

Ill 191J1 

19-21 .iiul 
1911 

i Uni and 
VA)\ 

1 

i 


- 

J 

i 

-> 

t, 

7 


Order 13. 

Indu-'ines of drts jnd the toilet 

O.j.tici 

i0'2 557 

111,11.5 

— ^-7 

— • 1 

77 

7b 

SO 

81 


Tailuiv, milliner:-, dre'=.=-Tiic'-kerA, da^uer^ and em- 
bioidoi>r.s on linen 
bliue. bouL and '^andal n:uker& 

H.'lunj;n ciu u ^nd d\ein^' 

liail'ers, balr-dre'-'ei ' and va'd-iaakci'' 

19,9.-,-' 

^6.003 
If. ,06.3 

16^41 

19.537 

11.1 :o 

•21.. -36 

14 1(45 
■21,0.5,3 
'•■2.70-2 
19,3.3.1 

4-16 7 
—9-1 
—16-9 
—14-6 

+ 16 1 
—18 8 
—16-2 
+ 9 9 


Order 14. 

Furniture industries- 

•2I‘i 

357 

96 

—30-2 

+271-9 


Order 1.1 

BuikLnn industrit.A 

50,190 

46,711 

51..571 

A13-3 

—10-7 

bb 

87 

bb 

i 

1 

! 

j 

Excavator-^ anc vvelPpinkei- 
Sioin cutters and diesset'. . 

Bricklayers and n'as ns 

17.104 

19.110 

12,605 

16.-;0.! 

' j. -27.703 

7.996 

4.3.9.30 

-j-o’n 

4-1.5-2 

1-10-2-6 

— 36-9 


1 

Order 18 

Construe U'.'ii oi means ot uan-povt 

1.095 

1 0'3 

1.-2l.; 

Al-1 

i —14-3 


^ Order 17 

i (Hea 

PiviULtion and trausinassioii of physical forces 
t, h'.'liT. eiectncny. motive powei, etc ' ... 

2.265 

I. -201 

j 

-r76-6 

1 +42,600-0 


j Ordi r 16. 

Othei misceilaDtous and undefined industries 

62,7-24 

112,736 

7-2.511 

—0 02 

— l.J-5 

9b 

1 

Weikei's in piecious stones and metals, tnaiueliers, 
iirutation jewellery makers, 'rilders . 

4--.106 

50. .587 

44,00-2 

— 1-9 

+15-0 

oo 


Coutracrui - for tbe disposal 01 retU'e du«-t. < tc. ... 
Sweeper-, scavenger'-, etc, ... j 

12 1 
9,010 1 

9,160 

•20.J.37 

■rO’l 

' —55-1 


! Sul-ilms IV. 

.^T 1 'Th\pi>/ r . . ... . 1 

n.i-rj 

n.l.IJb 

3.j,.5i-3 

+59-J 

— r-9 


Order 19. 

; .. 120. 
21. 

Transport bv an 

'i'ran-poit bv \vat» i . . . j 

Transport iiy road. ... ^ 

23 

1,141 

16.922 

591. 

17..547 

621 

■21.391 

+91 1 
+7-8 

U27-7 

-1&-0 

113 


Owners, managers and emplovi-t - I'excludiug per- i 
soiial servants) connected with intcliamcally- i 
driven vehicle.' fmcluding traLn<' ... ... ■ 

1 

167 




1 

114 


Owners, uiiiiiagevs aiid einplo.vees t^xcluding ■ 
personal servautsi eonnecud with c-ther 

\ehiclf‘s 

15,021 

. 1.1,070 

15,901 

-rl6‘4 

— 17-8 

t 

118 

Ordei -22 

Transport by rail 

Tlaiiway eniplovtes ot all kinds otlu r tbun cooiiO' | 

16.461 

15,066 

9 395 
S,65-2 

.6,736 

7.718 

-rlo-2 

+ 74-1 

+7-5 ' 
+ 12-1 

120 

•2'i. 

PO't office, telegiapu and telephone services ... : 

Vost office, tek'gr.i^ h and ti- ephene service- , 

4.60.5 

1,605 

3, 5.56 
,1,.356 

•2, .5.59 . 
2,55 

+2-9-1 

+29-4 

+39-0 

+390 


hivl-cln.io 1'- 

■'Jjufh . ■ : 


.^3t>.79 1 

6-7.S,;r2 

-rim 

1 

— li-o' 


Ordt-'’ *24 

Bank-. esttihlisb!i,i-;,ts oi ciedit ex,.haug 4 and 1 
in-.uanc i .. i 

9,6-2;i 

7, -217 

6. ■5-27 

- :• 1 

i-l:3-6 , 

12 i 


hank manager.* iiu/iu.\ leiHui’s. and i 

b’s^irancf agents, in'inev ihnnyirs and bjokois j 
aiul then ei 'iplovef- . _ i 

9.029 

i 

7.217 

6.527 

+.i-i-i 

+10 6 , 


OuU. ’2'). 

Jjidkei .igi . <-*>iiHnJ-.sioa and i '.pom 1 

2..71f. ^ 

‘ 1 69-> 

'<,.646 

-r50 0 

--5.5-9 

1-22 


in’oktis 1 unimiss.' i! ugt ut-, euii.iin rical tra- ' 
selUr*. w.u.dio.ni • wn* r-, ..rd f'iiiplo\f e-* 

1 

2..5 16 i 

1.69b 

■O.s-ti; 

-660-0 

--G-j-Q 


Oidfci- db 

li idi tu tc ,:ih 

-29.000 

23,0t>0 

•27, 1.55 

-6-25 7 

—16-0 . 

12,1 


Inidi in piec^ good -..i.o!. t •iti-n 'ilt.lhiu <.ud . 
I'thi. te.Ntihs 

j 

-29.000 

■23 

27 1.55 

-r-25-7 

1 

—16-0 


(^rCii y7. 

'iiade in -kill*-. 1. .itm , . .ti d lur* 

1 6.67 

l.H-^l) 

•l.li.Si 

+ 1-i 

+96-6 

121 


li’adi' in ''kin-, kathei’, tnr-., Tiatliei-, lurii, ,ii.d 
a’dicU s Hi ide h’ot-i r} * 

1,667 

1,666 

■2,.lb.i 

-;-4-2 

-696-0 ! 


Ordri' 28, 

Trade iii v. eud 

1,162 

-2.615 

■2, 1-21 

1 

1-20-9 

+8-0 

lAl 


Trade in wood « nor tirew< '-d- uork, hark, b.imhou. 
thateli and articlt ' iie-id* from tin so 

It, -2 

2,615 

2. 121 

+20-9 

-18-0 1 

12C 

Order -29. 
(12. 

Trade in iiK-tal' 

Hetek, cab re-taiiranis, etc. 

l.:i05 

1.0-27 

11.621 

.303 

12.123 

+27-1 
4-30 1 

+104-2 

—4-1 

121> 


\ eTidors of wine, lifpior-, atraitd watt r, itt . etc. 

10,01.-, 

10.101 

10,31-1 

—0-8 

-2-1 

130 


1 )v, ner.s and managei - oi hotels, eook shop'. sarak. 
etc. and their employee s 

5.143 

1, 5-2.1 

1,609 

+237-7 

— 15 d 


Orde 1 30 

Other trade in food stufi’s 

1.36,-267 

1.10.51S 

90.916 i 

+4-1 

4-dB’S 1 


•1 
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VII. {Occupational ) — Selected occupations, 1921, 1911 and 1901 — contd. 


i 


1 



Percentage of variation 

c 


■ Population 

Popuiatioii 

Popuiatiuu 



Occupation 




' supported 
1.1 i9'21 

supported 
in 1911 

t supported 
in 1901 

1921 

aud 

1911 

and 

( 





1911 

1901 

1 


3 

4 

d 

6 

7 

i 13-2 

Gi'QCcis aLid of ve^xctuhlo oil, salt and other 





' 


conditiieiits 

00.018 

(U.jid 

14.957 

-f7-3 

-1-311 -3 

' 133 

Seller^ of milk, butter, "hre. poultry, eggs, etc. ... 

9,-557 

8,25.5 

14,101 

"plS'S 

~ — 41 '5 

1 134 

Sellers of streetmeato, sugar, jaggery, and molas-. 

2,906 

5,046 

1,485 

—42-4 

+239-8 

1 13.1 

Cardamom, betel leaf, vei<etables, fruit and are* 







canut sellers 

21,512 

25 354 


—15-1 

—1-6 

1 136 

Grain and pulse dealers 

24,467 

19.437 

14,694 

+25-8 

+.32'3 

i 137 

Xobacco, opium, vanja, etc., sellers 

6,269 

4,894 

4.723 

-fas-i 

.3-6 

1 

' Order 34. Trade in clothiug and toilet articles . . 

1.412 

3,803 

' 2,207 

—62-9 

+72-3 


,, 35. Trade m furniture 

l.,500 

2,417 

8,455 

—37 9 

—71-4 


,, 66. Trade in building materials 

1.911 

4,234 

4.563 

—54-9 

-7-2 

1 

1 143 

i 

Trad ■ in building materials other than bricks. 






tiles and wood materials 

1,911 

4, '234 

4,-563 

—54-9 

—7-2 

i 

i 

Order 37. Trade in means of transport 

1,986 

1,421 

•.'.■253 

-f 39'& 

— 56'8 

1 144 

‘ Dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, motor- 






i cycles, etc. 

2.53 

1 




145 

Dealers and hirers in other carriages, carts, etc. . . 

108 

1 .421 


+39’8 

— 56’3 

i 146 

1 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horscs. 


' 

! cattle, asses, mule-^, etc. . . 

1,625 

J 





Order 38. Trade in fuel . . 

5,741 

0,880 

2,215 

—16-5 

+210-6 

! u? 

Dealers in lireno -d, charcoal, coal, cowdung. etc... 

5,711 

6,880 

2.‘21.5 

—16-5 

-+-■210 6 j 

1 

Order 39. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining 


9, .531 


+29-9 

1 


to letters and the arts and sciences .. 

12,381 

12,612 


„ 40. Trade of other sorts 

33,029 

•2->,777 

8S.675 

+45 0 

—743 i 


Class C— Public administration and liberal arts ... 

260,201 

285,673 

286,769 

-8 9 

j 

! 

Sub-class VI— Public font- 

5SJ01 

TI.T39 

35.409 

—19-0 

+lo3'6 i 

i 

1 

Order 41. Army 

22.151 

21,986 

16,448 

+0-8 

-t-5d’7 j 

1 

Order 42 Navy . ■ 

6 

8 


—25-0 

... i 

f 

,, 43, Air Force 

38 

49, ’ 7 , 55 




[ 

Order 44. Police 

35,903 

18,961 

—27-8 

+ 162*a ! 

1 

1 

' Sub-class VII— Public admmistiation ... 

lOo.bJi) 

i3:;.sc: 

JU 2Sl 

—30-6 

, . ! 
.'o' 4 

1 

1 

j Order 45, Public administration 

Wo,r,so 

132,867 

174,181 

— •20-6 

— 2.J‘7 

1 162 

j Service of Indian and foreign btates 

44.420 

3-5,841 

81,370 

+31-3 

—.58 4 ] 

; (a) .Mysore State 

14,2-JS 

} 

81,370 

+31-3 

— 56-4 j 


' (b) Other states 

j72 

1 163 

1 Municiual and other local (.not village servicei ... 

6.0-28 

•’>.874 

b,4t>5 

+ 26 

—9 *2 

! (a) Palace service 

4.670 

1,851 


-3-8 

1 

1 164 

1 Village officials and servants other than watch- 





i 

j men 

49.540 

87,370 

,84,693 

-43-3 

+3-2 1 

i 


; Clans Vlll—Profi'ssions ami liberal arts 

Oii.ilO 

81 , or; 

77,179 

+19-1 

+ ;■/ * 


Order -16- Religion 

■29, .571 

34,561 

33,819 

— 14-4 

+2-2 ' 

165 

Priests, ministers, etc, 

8,173 

12, -212 

12,016 

-33-1 

-rJ 6 

168 

Temple, burial or burning ground -ervice, pilgrim 

18,160 

•20,275 

18.988 



conductors, circumcisers ... 

—10-4 

•fb’d ' 


Order 47. Law 

,1,842 

2.687 

2,560 

+43-0 

+.5-0 ! 


,, -18, Medicine • • 

10.-288 

7,477 

6,43] 

+37-6 

+ 16-3 1 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including 

6.-298 

4.601 

3,361 

+.36-9 


dentrsts, oculists and vetennarv surgeons 

+ 1U-2 I 


Order -19. Instruction 

33,473 

■22,110 

16.101 

+51-4 

-t-.)7 .i i 


50- Letters and arts aud -ciences 

19.396 

11. ■239 

18.268 

+36-2 

-2-2 1 1 


Music composers aud masters, players on all kinds 





1 

178 ’ 

1 

of musical lUbtruiuents (not mititary) singers, 
actors and dancers 

6,826 

6,800 

11,1-21 j 

+0-4 

— .I.T'9 

1 

class D Miscellaneous 

157.748 

511,557 

689,791 I 

-69 1 

--268 


Sub-class IX— Persons liviiirj on char income 

19,391 

•->0.935 

30.943 ; 

—7-4 

~0 0 


Order 51. Persnis living principally on their income ... ^ 

19, .593 

•20,93.) . 

20,943 j 

-74 

-0-0 , 

180 j 

i 

( 

'Proprietors (other than agricultural landi, fund 

19,393 

■20,93.5 

■20,943 

-7-4 


holders aud ponsioiiers 

—00 


19 =^ 
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VII. {OccnpationaJ) — SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1021, 1011 ANT' 1901 — (imclrl. 


1 






Pn'ctutat;. 

0* vai i.itiou 

i ! 


0( cu\ atici. ' 

! Populatio'i 
' "npportt.il 

in 1921 

PopulatiOii 

'Upj ort- .1 

io, palafioii 
TtMl 

U' 19<)1 

1921 

and 

1911 

iud 

^ ! 






1911 

1901 

1 ' 

Sub-class X.~ 

2 

-Dc nitstic 

it .3t 1 

vN.'yis 


1 

! -r29-6 

7 

— .>5' .5 


Order 5*2, 

Donustic sorvici 

i7.;37i 

•i'S.oOS 

91.7TJ 


--.5a' i 


^ui -class XI- 

— hisufil‘‘ie}(tly dt:::crilro oc> HijuUqii-' 

31. m 



-'ll '.' 

— 2?-2 


Ord-.r 53. 

Gcnoial tiiin- wbicb dn iiot indicate a d^-tnite 








occupdtior. 

Tl.l in 

i'X) v 

G P.‘5 

->7 2 

— 17-2 

is! 


Manntfictnrep'. b^sinisi.. n.eii and -o'ltraciors other- 








v-iac uiispecified 

5.91^ 

4.0V 

h 

- 17-I, 

- o-a 0 

IS- 


(’r-hitr-:, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and 








other iiiiploxe-' in unspecified cdices. veart- 
houses. shop? .... 

ll.UO 

■^,90'.' 

li.ifiH 

' -.-vT-l 

- ;-2'4 

IS? ; 


Lai or.ri i"- and \v.‘r-inf n others i'* U’l-rccified 


4-7. Ill 

tO..' OHS 

-91 0 

--16-.5 


.Srt-CM: AjT— hi, -fir, 


;/ '-j'. 

'/ ';o 


-u- 


Orde'- 51 

'1* - i iads. H'vlum'' »nd ahu'j houses 


1,1. - 

05*9 

- 57 7 

T- 109-1 

XSs 1 


Im; .it{ ' of jail- .'■';\iuTn8 and alios houai-- 

hon 

i I-T 

P.S9 

— 57-7 

-rICa 1 


OrS. r '~5. 

H ec r nr'. a grants, pro ' 1 1 tu t * ' - 

39. u*' 

'0.501 


—•22 ’.5 

-15 H 

189 j 


vavrante. witches, ui/aui-. • tt . 

97,41-^ 

•,0'. .1 

'2,890 


-45 t. 

190 1 

t 


ProcU'T. rs and pio^titut? . 

1 730 

- “■22'.> 

I 

UrJ.r ■» 

Otic .inclMS^ified non-piodactn t nausti.t- 

*)0 
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3. 



I 



! 

i 

j 

j 7 . 


8 . 


9. 


j 10. 


11 


! 


12 . 


VIII. ( Occ</ O ccupations of selected castes. 




Ca^tt and occtij'atiLii- 



Caste and occapation- 



1 


HINDU. 

Agasa. 

\Vabiii.'iaic.-u 
Ciutivaiots of .ill kind' 
Ulkel'^ 

Banajiga 

Tvau' i' 

.itor.. of all kind' 
l.dUuur r-, ^^n^l't'Clnl-d 
Ocu'i-' 

Bcda. 


Hautfi-s and IowIl-i'i 
C iUt.v ,<tnrs of all kiud- 
1>\. nl ubourcri. etc. 
jj.iuuuror;. ui'spccir.fd 
Uthi.r-- 

Besta. 


Fisbtvnu'Li 

( lUtr.Mtoro 01 all luii'i- 
ij;vi«vi"'>:r'', citiod 

lltiior. 

Brahman 

ri'ie.itb aud tcmi'ic .-orNant' 

Inooiui; from rent 01 iaiidfc. 

Cuieivatorsi of all kind' 

I’ubUo adriiiii.'.tnitioi' 

Oilier.., 

Devanga 

\\ eavert) 

OuUlV.'tOl-. fit ak 'Mild- 

other.' 

Ganiga. 

Oil pre'bei’' 

Cultivators of uU Kind. 

I'riicli 

Othfi' 

GoUp.. 

(fowbtrds 

Cultivators 01 all kind' 

L.ibourers, unspecifu-d 
Otliers 

Holeya 

ViUiiKe iv.itchrneri and aitriculturaJ labauier- 
CalUvator.s of all kinds 
Liibuurtro, uiispeeitird 
Others 

Idiga. 

Toddy drawers 
Cultivators of a'l kind. 

Trade 

Labourers, unspecified 
Others 

Komati. 

Trade 

Others 

Kshatriya. 

Military 

Cultivators ol all kind' 

Public force 
Others 


; 13 . 


117 ! 

37 1 

«« ! 

11 

117. 

1 

5i ' 

i 

Ibb ' 

U 

-i02 : 

10 

5-i I 

81 , 

■1-56 . 

1 

SI ' 

■J 

is 

■>51 ' 

12 

■2 is ; 

91 ■! 

11 ! 

83 

l-,7 ' 

32 


:■ 

18 ! 

6 

".71 ; 

12 : 

Is ' 

72 ■ 

.0.1 1 

TO 

.18 ’ 

3 

190 

23 ' 

221 ■ 

12 ' 

188 : 

1 i 

• iJ8 1 

10 1 
t 

lid ' 

11 |l 

271 

1-2 1 

28;1 ' 

oh ' 


i‘ 

I.'s7 


no 

n ; 

118 


2T.. , 

lO 

21 

, 

672 

gi; 

2.i ' 

281 : 

'"ll 

Ji.7 

\ 

II *! 

29,-. ! 

71 

87 

a-si) ‘ 

V.’. : 

‘i 

■» 

121 

i' 

0 s 

i'i i! 

.7.71 

;;2 

89 !■ 

m : 

;• 

27.5 

iSfi : 

.572 ' 

ii 

128 ■ 

21 !' 

:J2 . 

2 i'‘ 

1J55 

12 ’• 

33 


58C ; 



15. 


16. 


: 17. 


18. 


19. 


21 


24. 


i 25 


1 

2 

3 

Kumbara. 

1 


Potter- 

169 

21 

(Juitivatorbv oi all kin8= 

;09 

13 

Othf r- 

' 172 

61 

Kunchitiga. 

’ 

.\^i cuituristj 

‘ U'20 

11 

Cu ti\atoiN of all ’-lind-- 

1-0 

71 

OC: , -- 

.1,0 

43 

Kuruba 

Slnpherds ai d wool newtr., 

Go 

O 

C.Uuvators of all kinds 

700 

1.3 

Labemer-., unsDfcCiSed 

18 

113 

Otlu rs 

217 

64 

Lmgayat. 



Cultivators of all kin'.i. 

711 

13 

Trade 

73 

39 

Others 

183 

58 

Idaciga. 

L*. v»'ht-r workers 


7 

Cultivators of sll kib.d' 

1 

. . 1 375 

9 

Fluid Ubourcri 

. . .’ 311 

C-S 

Loh 'ur. *•■>. init-neeiti-. H 

6 « 

75 

OU.V 

, 169 

31 

Mahratla 

i 


Miiir.tn 

•50 

3 

Cultivator^ oi all kiiui- 

1360 

11 

Public Uu'ce 

17 


Labourer-, un^pt'aficrl 

•21 

95 

Oih- .V 

•jl9 

.82 

Naymtla 

Parht r- 

ir .>0 

1 

( uItivMri‘ 1 - '•‘T ,«U 1 - 

.-IM 

9 

Othur^ 

?S 2 

82 

Neygi j 

'v't . ( \ < r - 

O'JtJ 

16 

t 'ullualfT' ot all ki^<j' 

215 

10 

Others 

. . 95-2 

TO 

Panohala 

Colrl Sliiltb-- 

• oob 

i 

CuPivHtOr^ Ol all kiud- 

•285 

13 

mbi 

160 

96 

Sataru ' ' 

Prie'ts 

•259 

10 

CuUiv ...less of 3 l! kinds . - 

m 

11 

Ol-riiT' 

... . 297 

40 

Tigala. 



Cuiliviit.irs nf hII kinds 

- ... 

1 e.i 

13 

Other ' 

. ; 263 

74 

Uppara 



Salt workeis 

11 

15 

Cultivsnrs ot ail kind. 

609 

13 

Labour, rs, unspcriiied 

14 

81 

Others 

. j 366 

71 

Vaisya 

1 


Trade 



Other,. 

.. i 8<» 

10 

Vakkaliga, 

; ‘200 

21 

.iKricultaristo 

- ; 874 

15 

Cultivators of all kinds .. 

7 

23 

Ot tiers 

131 

51 
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CHA.PTEE XII. — OCCUPATIONS. 


VIII. {Occupational). — Occupations of selected castes.— coEt-ZfZ. 


i X ,30 



Caste and occupations 

P 

P 

1 
, £ 

5 i 

■a 

1 

-O i 

t ? i 

z p 


.ind 1 ccupations 

o ~ 

r ^ 

X O ' ^ 

Z Z o • 3 

1 1 

workers per 100 male 


1 

i 

^ 1 

-j . 


1 

•2 ■) 


27. 

Vodda. 





CHRISTIAN. i 

J 



Earth and stone -workers 


-201 

2' i 

1. 

Anglo-Indian 

; 



Cultivators of all kinds 

... ... 1 

346 

jj 


, 

! 



Labourers, unspecified ... 

... j 

62 

77 ! 


Extraction of mmeral'i .. 

1‘21 1 

1 


Others 


391 , 

60 


Industries ... ... ; 

•213 i 

80 







Transport . ... ... ... 

116 i 

4 







Persons living on their income 

168 . 

58 


MtrSALMAN. 

! 




Others . . ... .. .. 

382 ' 

76 



1 



2. 

European. 



1. 

Pathan. 






1 




i 


1 


Agents, managers of landed estate.s 

18 

9 


Cultivators of all kinds ... 

... 1 

317 

8 j 


Extraction of minerals ... 

89 1 

1 


Trade 

... i 

169 

e 1 


Public force 

537 ; 



Public force 

' 

50 



Arts and professions 

102 

140 


Labourers, unspecified ... 

... i 

111 

;16 


Others . . 

264 

51 


Others 

1 

353 

15 



' 




1 



3, 

Indian Christian. 

! 


2. 

Saiyid. 

i 













Cultivators of all kinds . , 

87 ' 

12 


Cultivators of all kinds ... 

1 

•252 

7 


Extraction of minerals 

90 

4 


Industries ... 


108 

19 


Industries ... 

131 1 

20 


Trade 


179 

8 


Domestic servants 

182 

69 


Public force 


52 



Labourers, unspecified . . 

138 ‘ 

47 


Labourers, unspecified ... 

... . 1 

118 

30 


Others 

372 

32 


Others 

... *.* ■ 

291 

1.1 

1 






! 




ANIMIST 



3. 

Sheikh. 













1. 

Lambani. 




Cultivators of all kinds ... 


•2.19 

7 






Industries ... 


120 

15 


Cultivators of all kinds .. 

493 > 

6 


Trade 

... 

192 

a 


Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

263 1 

101 


Public force 

i 

44 

1 


Trade . . 

60 ! 

239 


Labourers, unspecified ... 


126 

34 


Labourer^, unspecified . 

63 ! 

SI 


Others 


219 

].5 


Others . . 

121 

13 
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IX (1) (Occupatiunal . — Number of persons employed on the 18th march 
lyil on railm’ays and in the irrigation department. 



i 

Euro- 


1 

' Euro- 




peaub 



peans 


Class of {.L-rbon-: employed 


and 

. IndiHii', 

Remarks Class of persons employed 

and 

Indians 



Anglo- 

1 


Anglo- 




Indians 

j 


Indians 


railways. 











IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT 



Total persons employed 


*165 

t9.682 

, 







Total persons employed 

5 

10.630 

Ftrc-oiis direttlij v'lnploycd . 











Prr-uno directly employed. 


i 

Officers 


10 

24 




Subordinate" drawing more than 



\ Officers 

2 ' 

•34 1 

Rs. 75 per mensem. 


9-2 

1‘26 

■ Upper subordinates 


30 I 

Subordinate-? drawm*'- from Ra 

20 ■ 



Lower subordinates 

3 

279 • 

to 75 per Laetibeui. 


47 

1,6-23 

Clerks 


153 

Subordiuates drawing under Hs 

20 


\ 

Peons and other servants 


283 

per mensem. 


6 

! .5,044 

Coolies 


1,178 

Ptvbona indiftctbj einplojfeO 



i 

Perboti'i indirectly employed. 



Contractors 



53 

1 Contractors 


735 

Contractors’ regular employees 



GO 

t Coutractor-’ regular employee? ... 


1,303 

Coolies 

• j 


■2,308 

! Coolies 

1 


6,636 


NoTis. — *This total mcludts 9 Europeans coming under “worksliop labourers on daOy wages” and 1 European unspecified. 

fThis total includes b7a Indians coming under •' workshop labourers on daily wages " and 41 Indians coming under 
■‘menials drawing Its. ‘20 per mensem.” 


IX {■-) (Occwyua^io/za/).— N umber of persons employed in the post office 
and telegraph department on the 18th march 1921. 




1 Post-ofiice 

1 .. . . . 

Telegraph Department 

No. 

Clab" ot perbuii" tmpi'^Mo 

! Eur'^peans 1 
; and Anglo- ' lodiaiis 
j Indians 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians 

: Indians 

i 


Total persons employed 

24 ' 1,941 

99 

1 222 


l.^Pobt odo 

t 

: ! 


i 


I 1 

I 

! 

2 

3 

i 

5 

I * 

! 8 

I 

I 9 


i 


10 


11 

12 


1-1 

15 


Snpervisinj^ o&ctrs (inclndinj< probationarv SuperiiiU-udtiit.'- 
aud Inspectors of Post-othcob and Ab'‘4Htaiit and Deputy 
Superintendents of TelegrapliB and all odicer-^ of higher rank 
than these.) ••• • • _ •• ••• , 

Post-iiiabters, jiicludiug Ueputv, Ab»istctnt, Sub and Drancblost 
masters. ••• • ■ , • • ••• 

I Signalling efatablisUmeiit including wariMut officers, non-com- 
I missioned officers, inilitaT\ telegraphists and other cm- 
I plovees 

i Aliscellaiieous agent>. -'ciiool master?*, station ma-'ter'', etc 
1 Clerks of ail LukV 
i Post-men 

[ Skilled labour e&tablisliiiient lucludiug loremt-n, instruineut 
j makers, carpenters, hlack-sniiths, mechanics, sub-inspectors. 

; linemen and lineriders and other employees 
! Unskilled labour establishment including line coolies, cable 
I guards, battery men. telegraph mes^engtrs, peons and other 

j employees ••• "• i i "a ' 

; Road establishment consisting of overseers, ruiiuers. clerks ana 
i booking agents, boatmen, sycca. coachmen, bearer^^ and 
1 others 

11 — littilicdfi Mali Sfivu-f 

i Supervising officers (incinding Superintendent" ;ind In-pectors 
j of sorting) 

! Clerks of all kinds 
] Sorters 

[ Mailguards, mail agent", van peon». porters, etr. 

IIT. — Comhinf’t^ i 

1 ! 

; Signallers • "• ■ i 

j Messengers and other servant" •• - • i 



b 1 

13 

;i j 


161 ^ 

37 5 

■27 ; 



49 

63 


’352 


28 1 

12 

206 


13 i 


616 

i 

! 

.59 , 

1 

19<) 


29 


347 


! 


"it 

1 

■■ i 


15 


i 



CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATIONS. 


I. i Industrial) — I)lSTRIBUTfv)N' of industries and persons employed. 

' ^ (Ttiieral cu-'triJjuti- -n i*i inclustn -‘- aiid oziiplo w cl 

I ^ Xaniber oi jjcraoii- iiupluveu 


Iiidusirial establi'-hments 




Diroctiou, supL-rv ixic'ii ai:il clerical 

E-iroin aus .ii.a ludians 

Aiiclo-IndKiii I 


III Cjunri'ics of Lard rocks 
X\' icxiiie aiid connected indus- 
tries. 

V Ltd ch.^r, etc., inflnstne. 

VI Wo-ju, .-tc.. md-a-ti-ied 
VII Me. 1 iirV.-isn-ies . . ■ 

VIII GL,. d.;d e-.rtiienware mdns- 

' I'iCa. 

iX .coanected with 

ciiemi . .1 products 
X Feed lulubtrie-. 


.Cl J-'nriunu-.- industries 
XII Iii.iu ti i-.'S of dre-s 
.XIII Iii.iu.lr!e^ couiiccti.J with 
liuiidi "eS. 

.XIV C. iistruction ol means of 
tia..5po.t and couimunici- 

liOll, 

.XV Pi.j.Juctioa, application and 
tra.-siiiib^ion of physical 
tOl'Cea . 

XVI Indu''Triei of luxu/v 




MMc- ; 

i 

Feimiles 

Maks 

Females 

Males 

0 

o 

1 


b 

7 

8 

1>0U 

K..Iur. Ha.-=i . 

9,810 

7.4&0 

16b 

1 

ISO 

lb 

KuLir, 

■21 .Ml 

l,d-29 

210 


ltd 








1 


ll ; 

14 




'.i 

L I' U' lioi'e. M’. -^ort. X'.dt*. 

l,o72 

] .100 

2)G 

11 

28.3 


C . itiudru 






I'.-i 

B-’.-'i.o.'e. K Lir 

.17 

h20 ; 



98 

1 , 

i:,.i,i:.i:ore. .1. AT .r-. 

111 

7 

s 


C-2 


•''nini . •... 






d2 


; 'jio 

! . 

21 


U9 

AN 

'r- Ko XI - ”11 

'.•Oo 

1-J.l 

7 


• ■} 








Is 

LLr-.’ioie 2*1 '•-’le 

;.j-2 

■ ! 

b 


100 

77 

i>i' ^ li"!' . Kol’r. i’iJ-'-wi'. 

2 7b.t 

yoj 

M 

0 

2.18 








7 

Ba-.j.liv 

*2 id 


4 


it 

7 

h >- 

hid 

4 

•2 ' 

1 

•2d 

1 


•D 





11 

il.i n._Miort . M_. " o e 

TLJ 

h 

17 

1 ; 

8b 

b 

Bttiicaiori , Koi.ii*. Me 

; 720 

209 ; 

12 


So 

iO • 

Danxe.lorc, ruinkur. Mv^O'e 

l.bO'> 

12 ! 

ti > 

4 

179 


111 lu Anal e‘>taL]i''i-init iita 


cL Herat distributlOu of iodusiries and persons employed 

Number of persons employed 

TFnskiUed lal' '.urors 


■Xg 

-S. ^ S' 





lo-.le-l 

■aoi kineii 

Mate- Frm 

_ 

Adults } 

1 

Miller 1 Females' 

Children 

Males Females 

o-T 1 = 

^ o' -S 
5'E. 1 5 

^ 5 

" 1 
X iS 

X S 





10 , ! 


12 

lb , 

14 

1.3 

lO, 

17 ; 

I 

(:,owii;tr oi 'pecial products 

1:1} 

K )d :r Hi—i*!.. 

4U 

i8 

7,9 ,i 

i S20 ' 

79,. 

611 

5b9 ’ 

101 

11 

Mum- 

ib 

KM.ir. Sm ll • . .I\ • 'e 

7 J'j»» 

1 2 

1.1,008 

1 .■2S'J 

8.36 

3-28 

Gb . 

to 1 

III 

IV 

Qiiarrie- of u.ird rock’ 

Textile and coi.uiect« d inda-'- 

1 

Ha-.'an. 

M'moit 

' .•/«■ . !.">’« iv'-inr. 

1 d70 

>:5 

11 

2,24-2 

14 

787 ■ 

159 

2Gb 

i,27b ! 
245 ‘ 

1 i8 , 

\' 

trie-. 

Li alt Cl. *ic, indu-trn- 

I'j 

LL V. ItL- ■„ 

ILincii -• 

I'D, 

10 

41‘2 

101 

.34 

9 

!67 i 

,S1 j 

VI 

Wood, etc. n;iiu-:ri- s 

l; 

BaiiLM’oj e, ii "1 . '>n.i.Dj_.i, 

lt/2 


1.17 

7 

17 


!9 1 

1'26 1 

VII 

M“tal incbi trit ’ . 

>2 

M'.-t) ^ 

IlanjalTti 

M7 


7.39 

;j 

15 


2 

7,3 ; 

VIII 

Glass and ( ..rthenwait ludu-- 

•22 

llan^alor- , U'li , i'lr'i' iir. 

17.; 

H 

11 . 

210 

■217 

1.7.7 

■lib ’ 

•102 i 

IX 

tries. 

T r-du-trics connected '.vith 

18 

8biriiOr.M 

Ban_'alorfr^. M' ' u. 

H7 

19 

43,1 

22 

.30 

f 

ta 

i 

75 ; 

X 

chemical product'^. 

Food industries .. 

11 

Ban.ual >.*e. Kni lU, 

.■/'O 

7 

1.727 

8.75 

1C.3 

1^2S 

.i'C2 i 

/ 

S-l j 

i 

Furniture industrit- 

7 

K idur M . ’■'i*'*. 

Baulral'>r^- 

118 , 


B7 

5 , 

20 

• 

■25 1 

% 1 

XII 

Industries of dress 

7 

Lo 

jO 


:i0 

b 1 

18 


!7 • 

161 I 

XIII 

Industries connected 'k^itn 

1 

Do 

29 


1 





... 1 

XIV 

buildings- 

Construction of means of 

11 

Hanix.ii' . ► . M -on 

toy 


148 


43 


1 

9 

65 

XV 

transport and comiiiunica- 
tion. 

Production, application and 

1 b 

Bangaloii* Koiar, Mjnore 

07.1 


8'24 

' 

181 

90 

28 

lu: 

69 

XVI 

tr.insiiiiSbioii of pli^'sical 
forces. 

Industries of luxuiy 

! .90 

Bin:;alnre. Xuinkur. M\'-ore 

i.adi 


■258 

7 

9-2 


s 

p_ 

60 



/ 
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II. lnf/iistrial}~F\li-nL\'T,\nH UF ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING '20 OR MORE PERSONS 

IN 1011 and 1921. 

iLdustries 


o 

1 


AVi 

IniUKTrit 

•Jr . 1 . 1 .^ 

:i r.pt ‘la 

products 


III 

Quarries 

OI 

hard rock^ 

IV 

Textile 

and 

counected 

industries 

\ 

Leather, 

etc., 

industries 

VI 

Wood, 

etc.. 

industries 

VII 

Metal 

industries 

1 



.■> 

) 

i 

5 

; 6 

7 

8 

! 9 

A Total number cf establishments .. 

J 1921 . . 
11911 . 

407 

327 

209 

254 

16 

9 

1 

31 

9 

14 

4 

9 

1 

1 

(Ij Directed by GovL'niiiiLiit or locul 
ritv 

authi 

1921 . . 
t 1911 . . 

40 

14 

2 

; 1 


6 


4 


r2) Directed by re^^isiered companies 


J 1921 ... 

•liyii . 

jO 

r>o 

S 

10 

13 

' 9 


6 

7 

1 

2 



‘ l3j Owned by private persons ... 


( 1921 ... 
11911 ... 

.117 

263 

199 

241 

o 

i 

1 

19 

2 

13 

2 

1 

5 

1 


{a) Eutopean^ 'dul Anglo-hulians 


(1921 ... 
1 1911 ... 

US 

139 

9S 

737 



O 


; / 

2 

{b) Indtan'i 


J 1921 ... 
•11911 ... 

197 

m 

100 

107 

, ) 

1 


i3 

0 

i 4 

i ^ 

2 

' \c) Others 


(1921 .. 

1 1911 ... 

g 

1 

i ■*' 

... 

1 

... 




B. Number of persons employed 


(1921 ... 
11911 ... 

55,812 

58,613 

14,700 

26,123 

i 22.972 
j 25.841 

25 

... 

5,668 

2,315 

762 

281 

356 
j 45 

1,878 

45 

(1) Direction, supervision and clerical 

1 1921 ... 
11911 ... 

; 2,37.5 

2,175 

5% 

861 

i .375 

, 672 


279 

158 

83 

•28 

' 51 

24 

167 

4 

(2| Skilled workmen 


‘ IMl ,. 

■ ( 1911 ... 

13,683 

10,026 

148 

1,236 

1 7,318 

! 5,993 

::: 

1,802 

1.225 

154 

124 

■ 124 

4 

3.37 

23 

! (3) Unskilled labourers 


(1921 . . 

■ 11911 ... 

1 39,754 

1 46,412 

13,656 

24,026 

' 15,279 

' 19.176 

25 

3, .587 
932 

525 

129 

181 

17 

S74 

18 

' (a) Adult women per 1,000 adult men 


J 19-21 ... 
■U911 ... 

-2S6 

■i47 

614 

747 

99 

SS 

1,273 

34-2 

595 

227 

662 

55 

375 

‘ (b) Child ron [oj both sexei\ per 1 ,000 adiOti 

( 1921 . . 
\1911 .. 

117 

1 1-25 

111 

171 

1 69 

! 45 


-235 

525 

105 

14-2 

3.51 

m - 

636 , 







Industries 





1 

j 

; Establishments employing 20 or more 

I persons 

j 

VIII ! IX 

„ .. j'Industries 
“eo-ected 

“s 

X 

Food 

industries 

XI XII 

■ Furniture Industries 
industries , of dress 

XIII 

Industries 

connectfd 

with 

buildings 

XIV 

Construc- 
tion of 
means of 
transport 
and 

communi- 

cation 

XV 

1 Produc- 
tion, ap- 
plication 
! and 
; transmib- 
' sion of 
physical 
forces 

XVI 

Industries' 

of 

litxurv 

i 


10 

11 

12 

13 


15 

16 

17 

18 

! A. Total number of estalish- J 

1 ments 1 

1921 

1911 

17 

1 

13 

1 

35 

13 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

11 

6 

6 

22 

11 

j (1) Directed by Government or ' 
j local authority [ 

laii 

1911 

1 

... 

2 

7 

6 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

I 

2 j 
2 

j (2) Directed by regi‘^tered com- ' 

! panics 1 

1921 

1911 

4 

a 

2 

1 

5 

3 


1 


8 

1 

1 

2 i 

4 

j (3) Ovsiied by private persons j 

1921 

1911 

12 

9 

23 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

18 

5 

j (a) EurtipPtuiH and .Uiglo-lndian'i ..-j 

im 

1911 

1 

2 

... 

1 



1 

• > 

1 


5 

2 

j (i) Indian's . . 

1921 

1911 

11 

• 

19 

4 

4 

1 

0 

J 

4 

1 


13 

(c) Others ...J 

19-21 

1911 







■ 



' B, Number of persons employed - 

1 

1921 

1911 

1,222 

354 

701 

47 

3,175 

979 

192 i 
375 

59 ’ 
107 : 

35 

28 : 

642 

834 

1,929 

391 

1,496 

848 

(1) Direction, supervision and j 

. clerical i 

1921 

1911 

r>4 

10 

103 

5 

212 

67 

11 i 

9 

14 

8 

• > 

91 

116 

1-27 

59 

194 

1.54 

(2) Skilled workmen ... ... | 

l'J21 - 
1911 

171 

11 

126 

7 

513 

269 

102 

23 

23 ■' 

‘M : 

29 ; 
12 1 

383 

3.->6 

673 

1.58 

1177 

-yii 

, (3) Unskilled labourers ... ...- 

1921 

1911 

981 

.kid 

47*2 

35 

2, 1-50 
613 

76 

343 

9Q 

45 

1 

16 ; 

168 

.!62 

1,129 

174 

.t-2.5 

16.5 

(a) Adult ironien per 1,000 adult men t 

1 

19-21 
1911 , 

■501 

Pi 

17 

4-14 

1-2-2 

7.9 



40 

■'30 

6 

-21 

(6) Children {of both sexes) per l.000\ 
adults. \ 

f ' 

1 

19-21 i 
1911 j 

579 

1,-m 

ns , 

99 

124 

ns 

552 

’ 

2,143 

1,500 

"m 

333 

5S 

123 

61 

310 

393 


20 
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ciiAPTEi; xn. — occL'i'ATrox>. 


III. ^ Imhisr, ial ' — ('>];<iA\['<ATiC)X oi- kstabi.L'^hmexts. 


X'uijiL’ti oi iucluttii.ll 1 luidcuc i ~ 

Tot.il 

tbtj- ‘ ‘ " 

\ L ' ; bhtL- 

1 M III IV V \'l Vi: Vlii iX X a: a ; i 


aA aIU XIV I X\ |\vi 


^ 'I 10 11 M 


1 . Under Govera- 
ment or local 
aiuhonty. 

2 . Registered com- 
parjes. 

,,, M" t Euiapeai! 

i'l .Viiglo-Ii-clian 
ciii'c ctors 

'!a With ludi.ir. 
dii'tctoiA. 

(r* V.'itli dtrectui'' oi 
ciia. I'c-ct racct 


42 2 1 

61 10 13 

.J7 10 0 

17 S 


3 . Piivateiy c\\ned 450 238 

. ■ io Luri.i'C r ' . 

\i. A -luciui't 122 102 

■ii; 1 :■ cl'.f I ' '2 1 I’i-i 

'C' Ls ..i;.‘ '.'.>11!..'.- 

■,'l Clift; c trfct-. I 1 


1 40 17 


- I ^ 

• I 1 


5 7 13 7 

1 I 8 4 3 6 

i 

, 6 1 J ; 


7 17 12 64 e I 5 1 9 


1 V 

•i 10 


5 2 

1 4 


i^. I .'.'ti (Ul) — Pl.-vC!' I 'i tOIiiCclX 'll' SIC’LLED \V!m;K;.if, {>; i.JiCj'KI' '.XllT''TL fi'>. 


' 1- . ( tc 

IT p.r.v...; .‘t 


33 1 190 j l.C-ja 00 


■? 9aT 


55 121 


lil O.- .d.- In';'.. 


\ . I nji .'I'h'ial ' -PIj.'.i 


ci i)f I x.a'iAi.i.i,]) i \ lu iL lii.i.'s -.1 i.ixtI’H txiir-Ti.'n-:-,. 

Ii c'-i ■ . .r 


1 '. '.rill , , 

.1 '! 


o. ..or' .,,,1. 


\il .1 , ... . 

rnntJi’L" 


I Sta*c 

9 805 

3,935 

3 078 

2,1.34 

105 

321 : 

26 

186 

iJ. 'I'lCtOI cmpicA'. Lit !' ! 

•2 fi’-! cr ai-lrict- ' . . 

7.2n2 

2.72 : 

■i.ToT 

I.IT"' 

2,20 i 
■>! ' 

1..7l'.0 
-70 ’ 

1 

V 1 

>'i ; 

s'i ! 

•2o 

It'.l 

II Piov-.ice etc . in India 

23,766 

9.353 

12,201 

1..598 

449 

149 j 

3 

13 

! r..- 

■I'j.l.r, 


ll.Xil) 

l.lOi 

i > 

120 ! 

, 

19 

■2 ll.-iLbat 

220 

ll 

9.7 

lOi, 


i! 

‘I 


: ('A'l-t 

111 


■277 

1] 

• i 

■ 

’ 


III Outside India 



/ 


''I IjsI i >! \ L'i’ L'AlJLi.^.S. !/>;> 

\1. ^ Itl/I ,! \l I-I-I ! ] 1 >1'' 1 i.'M;!' M. i.n t,.' ! iJiTAiX IN ( j:i;TA!N i X I ) ('^T : .’T \ T 

1 ! '• r L! >H-\! LN lA-. 


• ^ , v'i 



- 


A 




- 

'.e 


:5 


7 

~ 







' 




i 

'■i 

1 

.A 37 

7- 

17 

- 

19 

TOTAL EUROPEANS 
AND ANGLO* 
INDIANS. 

N umber emDloyed as - 

1,178 19 

158 1 

C 



48 

11 



8 

61 


8 


■ ■ii 

17. 

' ■ 1 





] 



1 



2 


Jj) Super . is’iiL 'Vili. 

JO 7 \i 

7.: I 

142 

■ 


22 

(t 



1 

i i 


‘i 

. 

1 ri Cl.-v!i:al 'tari 

I'jb '.) 

:i 

7" 



1 1 

1 







1 

' <l 1 SluK' a •. oi kuK >. 

■D4 


!'*0 



12 





34 

. 

1 







Xumbe-r e>iiidtnej 

n each das'? 







luU'e er c-l'ti 

I.N 

X 


XI 


Nil 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 


XVI 



y: 

■X 

■r. 

( 


•r. 

4 

/ 

f. 

ri 

■f. 

r. 

■f. 

S. 

s 

'{• 

r5 

^ i 

1 i 
^ 1 

1 

■20 21 

22 ' 2i 

i 

24 

20 

2b 27 

28 

29 

.30 


32 

.33 

.14 

3.-, 

TOTAL EUROPEANS 
AND ANGLO- 
INDIANS, 

Number employed as.— 

6 

59 I 

2 

4 


2 1 ; 

8 

. 

29 

1 

125 


26 

I 

3 

;(/; Maiia^vix 

> 3 

11 1 


1 


1 .. j 

1 

• ■ i 

3 

i 

1 


6 


[h) Supervising staff. 

2 

J1 


3 


1 1 

8 

i 

10 


.14 


16 

1 ' 

(c) Clerical staff 

1 

y i 

2 




1 

1 

4 

1 

7 1 


.3 

2 i 

id) Skilled workmen. 


' ■ 





H 


12 


S3 ' 


1 , 

! 

• 1 


VII. {Industrial) — Pkopohtional distuibitiux of .iBult women and of children 

OF EACH SEX IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES. 


Principal iiulustries of eniployiiionr 


Wouicii ami chiPlicn 


I Tot.il nunihiT \ Coffee plaiita- ! 
i .-luploved I 


Adult women 
Cbililreii 
Male 
Pem.ilf 


1.000 

1,000 

6lo 

;kS5 


0r>y 

132 

244 

1S8 


lyi 

327 

•218 

109 


T. N tilD and 
fA'nnceted 
11 du-tric'. 


lol 

211 

ir.3 




Peinale. 



\ 
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Yin. 'Inthi.strial — Distkihettcn ei Power. 







\a*iib. . : !i 

. trial » -n.' 

’ It. ent' .1 

• a.-:. cU'. 




Total 










lypc ''i' 

Ests. ! 

r ' II 

III 

IV 

V VI \ 

'll VIII 

l.\ \ 

-K! \II XIII XI\ 

W 

.XVI 

1 

1 

1 

J 4 


a 

7 

10 

11 12 

i-; r, ii. 

17 

lb 

StcaiJi 

G4 1 

s 9 ; 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 : 

1 1 

'2 2 i 




Oil 

30 ; 

1 

20 . . 

i 

i 

*2 

■2 ; 1 

1 -2 

1 



Water 

1 ; 

2 



1 


1 


1 

1 

Ga^ 

3 

1 

... 1 

1 


1 

, j 




Electricit.s 

, SO ' 

1 , o , 

1 


1 o 

11 ■ i 

12 IT 

1 i ‘ ' 1 

.1 

10 

(t?) Generated in tht- 





1 






premises. 

, 




1 


1 




Supplied frorn 
without. 

80 

1 , .5 ' 


.1 

1 ‘ :J ; 

11 3 ’ 

1-2 17 : 

1 1 T 


10 



B. — Propai-ation and sujjph 

()l material Hubstance*^ A. — Production of raw inalerialb. 


/ 
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APPENDIX I. 

SCHKME ()]' f)CCUPATIONS FOR THE CEXSU^ OF lOGl. 
, 1 
Class ' Order ' Group 


1 Pasture and agriculture -j 
(a) Ordinary cultivation 


I I 


I Exploitation of 
animals and 
vegetation. 


(b) Growers of special 
products and market 
gardening. 


( 




(c) Forest r\ 


id) Eaising ot farm stock-! 


(e) Eaising of small ani- ( 
mals. f 


I . *1 

‘ ; 2 Fishing and hunting ... ( 


r 


3 Mines 


II Exploitation ; 4 Quarries ot hard rocks ... ■ 
of mineral''. 1 ' 


Salt, etc. 


Ill Indust rv ...-! 


6 Textile-' 


1 Income from rent of agricultural land 

io) Non-cultivating land-holders. 

(fi) Non-cultivating tenants. 

2 Ordiu.i'-y cultivators. 

(a) Cultivating land-holders. 
ib) Cultivat.ng tenants. 

3 Agents, managers of landed estates 

(not planters), clerks, rent collec- 
tors, etc. 

4 Farm servants. 

5 Field labourers. 

6 Tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber and 

indigo plantations. 

7 Fruit, flower, vegetable, betelvine. 

areca-nut, etc. growers. 

8 Forest oflieers, I'angers, guards, etc. 

9 Wood cutters ; firewood, catechu, 

rubber, etc. collectors and char- 
coal burners. 

10 Lac collectors. 

11 Cattle and buffalo bi’eeders and 

keepers. 

12 Sheep, goat and pig breeders. 

13 Breeders of other animals (horses, 

mules, camels, asses, etc.). 

14 Herdsmen, shepherds, goat-herds, 

etc. 

15 Birds, bees, etc. 

16 Silk worms. 

17 Fishing. 

18 Hunting. 

19 Coal mine'-. 

20 Peti oleum wells. 

21 Mines and metallic minerals (gold, 

iron, manganese, etc.). 

22 Other minerals (jade, diamonds, 

lime stone, etc.). 

23 Eock, sea and marsh salt. 

24 Extraction of saltpetre, alum and 

other substances soluble in water. 

25 Cotton ginning, cleaning and press- 

ing. 

26 Cotton spinning. 

27 Cotton sizing and weaving. 

28 Jute spinning, pressing and weaving. 

29 Rope, twine and string. 

30 Other fibres (cocoanut, aloes, flax. 

hemp, straw, etc.). 

3 1 Wool carding and spinning. 

32 Weaving of woollen blankets. 

33 Weaving ot woollen carpets. 

34 Silk spinners. 

35 Silk weavers. 

36 Hair, camel and horse hair. 

37 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, prepa- 

ration and sponging of textiles. 

38 Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, 

etc., and insufficiently described 
textile industries. 


Preparation ami supply of niatorial suhstiincc 's 


1 


r'liAF’xr:;!; xii. — occi I'afkiXs 


Stiii::;: m . )(_ i :;patil>Xs ,mi: thi. I'liAr-:/- -p 


-iLii'licrv or 


[forn 


! •> j' i'' (‘r'Cli ' »lt i I Will] 


'...'f'n, sh.e!!. L‘tc. 

l'r"0)!). 


S Wood 




L.i’ier-i .mu loiners. 


4.', ijiok'-. '.....ke'- and other industries 
•y. wootiy m.iierials including leaves, 
■tiiu tlnt.diers ai’cl builders working 
with liiriiboo woods or similar 
m.'iteii.'i'. 


-] III Industry - 

contcl. 


9 Metals 


10 Ceraniics 


11 Chemical products pro- -i 
perly so called and | 
analogous. ' 


Id 1 ( 10(1 indu.stries 


I 4b Forgint; and lolling of iron and other 
metab. 

47 Makei o! arms, guns, etc. 

4.b Other woikers in iron and makers ot 
implements and tools, principally 
01 exclusively of iron. 

19 Workers in hras,s, copper and hell 
metal. 

■ oO Workers in other metals except 
, precious metals (tin, zinc, lead, 

quick-silver, etc.) 

■31 Workers in mints, die-sinkers, etc. 

A 52 ilakers ot glass and crystalware. 

I 53 Makers of glass bangles, glass heads 
j j and neck laces and glass ear- studs. 

' ! 54 Makers of porcelain and crockeiy. 

■ ‘ 55 Potters and earthen pipe and bowl 
I ' makers. 

! 56 Brick and tile makers. 

' -57 Others (mosaic, talc, mica, alabaster, 
etc., workers). 

i 58 IManuiacture ot matches and explo- 
I sive ni.iterials. 

j I 59 Manutacture of ler.ited and mineral 
; waters and ice. 

I 60 Manufacture oi dyes, paint and ink. 

G1 .Manufacture and refining of vege- 
table oils. 

, 62 5Ianufacture and refining of mineral 
oils 

63 Manutacture of paper, card-hoard 

and paiiier inache, 

64 Others (soap, candles, luc, euteh, 

^ pterfumes and miscellaneou.s drugs). 

65 Kice pounders and buskers and Hour 

grinders. 

66 Bakers and biscuit makers. 

67 Grain parchers, etc. 

68 Butchers. , 

69 Fisli curers. 

70 Butter, cheese and ghee makers. 

71 Makers of sugar, molasses and jag- 

gery. 
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Sail-chi'-^ 


Onloi 


Gioujj 


flJ 


72 Sweetmeat makers, preii,’/. cvs o\ jam 

and condiments, etc. 

73 Breweis and distillGis, 

74 Toddy dia\^cr.s, 

7o 'Manufacturers of tobacco, opium 
and ,«anja. 


f 

12 Food industries — loncVL ' 


13 Industries of dress and -i 
the toilet ■ 


7G Hat, cap and turban makers 


77 Tailois, miUiners, dress makers, 

darners and embroiderers on linen. 

78 Shoe, boot and sandal makers. 

79 (.)ther industries pertaining to dress 

— glo%es, socks, gaiters, belts, but- 
tons.— umbrellas, canes, etc. 

SO Wa'hing, cleaning and dyeing. 

81 Barbers, bail dressers and wic- 

niakei s. 

82 Otbei iudustiios connected v itii the 

toib t ttattnoers, shampooers, bat!' 
i’.onse.-. etc.) 


14 Ft: rill’. Ml I imitmii!' 


83 Cabiii'-t nrdtti’s, c.'.i''i,iee it intcis. 

< tc, 

84 rjiL ■.•Ua-'.i’ig, tent makt-i'. r-‘i . 


fi-M l.mi ti'irne'.M. cem.. II. ...iieeL’- 
'•u .le.\ca '. ..'.or.s .".lu! ed -sirik-.M s 
Si st.iiic eutli't^ iiiid di, 




' 

.88 Bi ck 1 ' 

.ji ' a. 

■a •;.! 


In fV.uln. 

./lU 


so lM''d.'.s 

'■'tb. 


au l.Milliug- 




'IM'W <■ 

' b,nn‘ 


’si.rik,. Mil. - 




■i.dsl 

11 'iuic 

■ ' 

i coo'.t.'e - nj 




boiNO-- 

‘t.l.T-. 

pllUj 

,l»y-. . t(. 




'e.-, MS. 

.‘ngasc 

-i ill ’ 

d -i- ~ . ' . 




blimia' 

' i-m.-i 

I'liiL, 

' tii] V ~ 

](■, ('on-' 

1 . U'l U.’.. ' ' 


"vek 

' 



> ' i 

, ■' 


P' 

C 1 L 

]jh[' 





i.ud .%b 

-.1 i',. i 

ui 





' ''2 MMl; I'M. 

, -si 

wi;]. 

.. i cii . ' ‘i - 

I ^ 1'.. . 



!■- ( ^ ■ 1. 

.1 . . i < 

L i ’ 

' ' 1 - ) i - 1 1 » w 


niLiSiOii o' fiijvs'.C'E 
iorie- Ihf.at . b.sbt- 
I’k'ct) icily, •Mot’v: 
jini'rr. 


i.u 


' ,a g I ' me. - 


I tc 

90 Book-bindci ' ani' -ri! eher--, .me 
' lopi' inak' r,- etc. 

■ 9l> Makers of uuNical in-M umenl'- 

U7 Makcr.s oi vtaiches and elocks and 
oprical. bo! o, graphic, niatitoroati- 
c.il .in<.l surgical insiruiueiu '. 

!•:' Workers in precious stones ami 
metals. enaiucllcis. imitation 
; jewellery makers, gilder-,, etc. 

; 99 Makers of bangles nr be-uls or neck- 

IF Other miscellaneoU' *! ! kiccs ui other materials than glas' 

i at d maker.-, of spangles, rosaries. 

ling-iiiis and sacred thread.s. 
j 100 Toy, kite, cage, tishing tackle, etc.. 

I makers, taxidermists, etc. 

j 101 Otb.crs including managers, persons 
I t'other than performers) employed 

j in theatres and other places ot 

public entertainment, employees of 
public societies, race course sendee- 
I huntsmen, etc. _ 


and undefined inriu-s- 
tries 



\ 



lt)U 

CHAPTEK XII.— OCCUPATION.S. 


^'^('IIEME OF 

OCCCPATIONS FOR THE CENs-L'S OF — i( ill 1 fl . 

Class 

Sub-cl ^b^ 

Order 

1 T> nup 

i 

1 

102 Coiiti.irtcji'b for thi» dibiio'u! ot .eluse. 



du-t. etc. 



103 Sweeper^, scavenm'rs, etc. 

! 

‘ 10 Tr.'.libport by air 

104 Peibrins conueuied with a-rodioines 

1 

i 

1 


■ tr.d .eroplanes. 

1 

j 

j 

105 Persons (utlier than labourers' 




emploved in liarbours and docks 

1 

! 



incliuhng pilots. 


j 


106 Labourers in harbours and docks. 




107 Ship owners and their employees, 




' ship brokeis. ships' officers, engi- 

1 


' 

neers, marineis and firemen. 

1 

( 


, J 

108 Persot.s (other chan la’boureis) em- 

1 


20 Transport bv water 

ployed on the maintenance of 

1 


i 

harbour.s, docks, streams, rivers 

1 



and canals (including construc- 

1 



tion/. 

j 



109 Labourers employed on the con- 




struction and maintenance of 




harbours, docks, streams, rivers 




and canals. 

*2 ' 



110 Boat owners, boat men and tow 

i i 


j 

[ men. 

1 

in 

o 



Ill Persons (othei than labourers) ein- 

« 



' ployed on the construction and 

J i 


I 

: maintenance of roads and bridges. 

1 ' 

IV Transport . . . - 


! 112 Labourers employed on roads and 




; bridges. 

si 1 
• ^ 1 



i 113 Owners, managers and employees 

o 1 


' 

' (excluding personal servants) con- 

■§ 1 


, 

nected with mechanically driven 

S 1 


' 21 Transport by road ...-j 

vehicles (including trams). 

"o 1 



1 114 Owner , managers, and employees 

I" 



(excluding personal servants) con- 



, 

; nected with other vehicles. 

CO 


. 

1 115 Palki, etc., bearers and owners. 




116 Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass 

e 



and bullock owners and drivers. 

* .2 


i 

117 Porters and messengers. 

* ^ j 



1 

118 Eailway employees of all kinds 

? ' 



1 other than coolies. 

1 


22 Transport by rail . . 

J L19 Labourers employed on railway 

1 



I construction and maiotenance and 

c; 

1 



j coolies and porters employed on 




j railway premises. 


1, 23 Post office, telegraph and 

j 120 Post office, telegraph and telephone 


' telephone services. 

services. 


( ' 21 Banks, establishments of 

1 121 Bank managers, money lenders. 

\ 

credit exchange and 

1 exchange and insurance agents. 



insurance. 

1 money changers and brokers and 


■ 


1 their employees. 



2-0 Brokerage, commission 

; 122 Brokers, commission agents, com- 


} aiKl export. 

mercial travellers, warehouse 




; owners and employees. 



26 Trade in textiles . . 

123 Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton. 


V Trade 


silk, hair and other textiles. 


1 27 Trade in skins, leather 

124 Trade in skins, leather,' lurs, 


'■ j and turs. 

feathers, horn, and articles made 


' 

from these. 


• 

« 
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Scheme of Occupations fok the Census of 1921 — contd . 


Clas-, Sub-class Order Group 


I Trade in wood 

i 

I 

i 

j 29 Trade lu metals 

30 Trade in pottery, bricks 
and tiles. 

31 Trade in chemical pro- 
ducts. 



32 Hotels, cafes, restau- 
rants, etc. 


I i 


! i 


o3 Other trade in food- '1 | 
stiili's. ' 1 

'! 


-i V Trade— coH/i. -I 


34 Trade in clothing and 
toilet articles. 


I ■ 


; 3-5 Trade in furniture 


j I 36 Trade in building mate- 
1 i rials. 

li 

' II 

I 37 Trade in means of i j 
! transport. I i 


38 Trade in fuel 


39 Trade in articles of J ; 
luxury and those per- -j i 
taining to letters and I j 
the arts and sciences. I j 


I 


125 Trade iu wood (not firewood), 

cork, iiark, bamboo thatch an-l 
artiel-rs made from these. 

126 Trade iu metals, machinery, knive.s, 

tools, etc. 

127 Tr.iJ.e in pottery, bricks and tiles. 

12S Trade in chemical products, (drugs, 
dyes, paints, petroleum, explosives, 
etc ). 

129 Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated 

waters and ice. 

130 Owners and managers of hotels, 

cookshops, sarais, etc. and their 
employees. 

131 Fish cl -alers, 

132 Groceis and sellers of vegetable oil, 

salt and other condiments. 

133 Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultrv. 

eggs, etc. 

134 Sellers ot sweetmeats, sugar, jag- 

gery and molass 3. 

13-5 Card.imoni, betel-leal, vegetable^, 
fruit arcl arecanut sellers. 

136 Grain and j uGe dealers. 

137 Tobacco, opium, gauja, etc., seller^. 
13.8 lfe.i!'"s in sheep, go.its and pigs. 

139 D- a! rs iii ii-iv, grass and fodder. 

140 Tr.nle in rea'-lv-made clothing and 

-ith- r articles -if .h'oss and the 
loiU-t (li ’ts, umbrellas, socks. 
rca-ly-iiiadG shoes, perfumes, etc.). 

141 Tr.Kt.- in iuiniture. carpets, cur- 

t.tiiis and bedding. 

142 Hardware cooking utensils, porce- 

l,iin. crockery, glassware, bottles, 
articles for gardening, etc. 

143 Trade in building lu-iterials otlur 

than bricks, tiles and wood mate- 
rials. 


144 Dealers and hirers in mechanical 
transport, motors, cycles, etc. 

146 Deale'-s ,ind hirers in other carri- 
ages, carts, etc. 

146 Dealers and hirers of elephants, 

camels, horses, cattle, asses, mules, 
etc. 

147 Dealers in firewood, ch.iicoal, coal, 

cowduug, etc. 

148 Dealers iu precious stones, jewellery 

(real and imitation), clocks, opti- 
cal instruments, etc. 

149 Dealers in common bangles, bead- 

necklaces, fans, small articles, 
toys, hunting and fishing tackle, 
flowers, etc. 

150 Publishers, booksellers, stationers, 

dealers in music, pictures, musical 
instruments and curiosities. 
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Scheme of Occupations for the Census of 19 - 21 — L-ouhl. 


Class Snb-class 


Order 


V Trade — cn-ncld. 40 Trade oi other sorts 


VI Public force... 


41 Armv 


42 N av y 

43 Air force 

44 Police 


VII Public admi- 
nistration. 


46 Religion 




47 Law 


VIII Professions -[ 
and liberal arts. I 


Group 


j‘ 161 Deaioi's in rags, stable refuse, etc. 

1 16'2 General store- keeper^ and shop- 
keepers otherwise unspecified. 

.'j 163 Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, 

j ' etc. 

I 154 Other tiades (including farmers ot 
i pounds, tolls and markets’ 


j| 165 A'rmy ilinperial,;. 

>; 166 Army (Indian States), 
j (n) Mysore State. 

I (6) Other States. 

I 157 Nav>. 

158 Air force. 

! I 159 Police, 
t 160 Village watchmen. 


45 Public administration . 


48 Medicine 


161 Service ot the State (Imperial Gov- 

ernment). 

162 Service of Indian and Foreign 

Star s, la) Illy sore State. 

(6) Other states. 

163 Municipal and other local (not 

village) service, (a) Palace service. 

164 Village officials and servants other 

than watchmen. 

165 Priests, ministers, etc 

166 Religious mendicants, inmates of 

monastries, etc. 

167 Catechists, readers, church and 

mission service. 

168 Temple, burial or burning ground 

service, pilgrim conductors, cir- 
cumcisers. 

1 1 169 Lawyers of all kinds, including 
j kazis, law agents and mukhtiars. 

ii 170 Lawyers’ clerks, petition writers, 

' ! etc. 


j 171 Medical practitioners of all kinds 
j| including dentists, occulists and 

-••G veterinary surgeons. 

172 Midwives, vaccinators, compound- 
ers, nurses, masseurs, etc. 


49 Instruction 


173 Protessov^ and teachers of all kinds 

I i 

\| 174 Clerks and servants connected with 
education. 

f 175 Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

I ■ 176 .Architects, surveyors, engineers. 

I ; and their employees. 

‘ [ I 177 Authors, editors, .iournalists, artists, 

I j ])hotographers, sculptors, astro- 

! ; nomers, meteorologists, botanists, 

oO Letters and arts and-J ■ astrologers, etc- 

sciences. j 17S Music composers and masters, 

■ players on all kinds of musical 

j instruments (not military) singers, 

I actors and dancers. • 

; 179 Coniurors. acrobats, fortune tellers 
I reciters, exhibitors of curiosities 

! and wild animals. 



— Miscellaneous. 
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Scheme of Occupations for the Census of 19 - 21 — 


cunc 


Id. 


Class 


Sub-class 


Oi'cler 


Group 


IX Persons living : 51 Persons living prinei- j ISO Proprietors (other than of agricul- 
on their income. ! pa. ly on their income. : tural land), fund-holders and pen- 

: sioners- 


X Domestic service j 52 Domestic service 


XI Insufficiently 

described oe- 1 
cupations. 


[ 1 181 Cooks, water carriers, door-keepers, 
j j watchmen and other indoor ser- 

.._i; vants. 

I j 182 Private grooms, coachmen, dog 
I ; boys, etc. 

183 Private motor drivers and cleaners. 

( 184 Manufacturers, business-men and 

I contractors otherwise unspecified. 

I ISo Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers. 
53 General terms which do -{ clerks and other employees in un- 


not indicate a definite 
occupation. 


XII Unproduc- 
tive. 


specified ofiices, warehouses and 
shops. 

186 Mechanics otherwise unspecified. 

187 Labouters and workmen otherwise 

unspecified 


I 54 Inmates ot jails, asylums 188 Inmates of jails, asylums and alms- 
j and alms-houses. houses. 

i 189 Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, 

I 55 Beggars, vagrants, pros- t i etc. 

‘ titutes. 190 Procurers and prostitutes. 

I 56 Other unclassified non- I 191 Other unclassified non-productive 


productive industries. 


industries. 
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APPENDIX II. 

List of Indfstries. 

Clasaiped list accordnin to irkich industrial establishmrnts have been grouped in Imperial 
Table XXII Estahhhmeuts in irlucli industries falling under different groups are 
carried on. e g.. rice and t-il-mills hare been classified under the industry first returned. 

1. Gi’owin" of special prouucts; — 

Coffee, sugar-cane, pepper, cinuamou, indigo, etc., plantations, grass farms. 

2. ]Mine.s ; — 

Iron, mica, manganese, gold, asbestos, etc., mines. 

3. Quarries of hard rocks ; — 

Stone, limestone. 

I. Te.'Jtile and connected indnstnes : — 

(a) Cotton — Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills. 

Cotton carpet and rug manutacturies. 

Tape and newar manufacture 

Cotton spinning and weaving and other mills. 

(b) Coir. 

(c) Wool —Wool, wool mills, carpet and blanket. 

(d) Silk — Silk including ta^sur, etc., hlatures. 

(c) Hair. 

(/) Others— Calico print, dyeing, lace and embroidery works, lametta works, gold 
and silver lace weaving works. 

5. Leather, etc,, industries — 

Tanneries, leather factories, bone mills. 

6. Wood, etc., industrie-; — 

Carpentry works, saw mills. 

7. Metal industries — 

Iron touridries, i>-on and steel works, including working with iron sheets (making 
steel trunics, cie^pitcli o.)Xes, i-tc b machinery and engineering (including 
railway) worksliofis, municipal worki^hops, lock and too! and cutlerv works, 
brass, tin and ci.pper worl-;>, .Met.ii factories 

8. Glass and ea tlienwar.- mdiFtrie 

Glass bangle facturies, p itter\ works, buck, tile and tire brick factories. 

9. Industries connected with clitimcal ’products — 

Aerated water factories, dve-W'.'rks, [umt and varnish works, oil-mills, bulk oil 
installations, >oap and canvlle factories, cnemical drugs and medicine w'orks, 
sandalwood oil factories, perlinnery tactori- s. manure works. 

10. Food industries — 

Biscuit factories, flour and iice mills, oaKeries auu confectioneries, Dairy farms, 
slaughterhouses, ijreweues and dutiilenes, sugir refineries, water works, 
tobacco, cigarette, snuff, vinegar and condiment factories. 

II. Furniture industries — 

Furniture facturiee, rattan and bamboo works. 

12. Industries of dre-s — 

Tailoring and hosit-rv works, boot and shoe tactories, umbrella tactories, tinsel 
factories, button and comb factories. 

13. Industries connected with building : — 

Stone, lime works, and kilns, surki factories. 

14. Construction of means of transport and communications — 

Kailway works, coach building factories, motor car works, bicycle works, telegraph 
and postal workshops, telephone works. 

1-5. Production, application and transmission of physical forces — 

Gas works, hydro electric works. 

16. Industries of lu.vury — 

stationery works, punting presses, jew'ellery workshops, game and sport works, 
toy works, sandalwood carving, ivory inlaying and lacquerware, taxidermy 
book binding works, photo, engraving and map-producing works, scientific, 
surgical, optical and musical instruments workshops, clock and watch works 
electroplating works. 
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